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e tent, Mr Blair 


Comment, page 12 


Labour to resume courtship of Murdoch 


Aims Parkins 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Government will 
attempt to repair its 
badly damaged 
relationship with 
Rupert Murdoch 
when Gordon Brown delivers 
a keynote speech at a confer- 
ence next month of the media 
tycoon's top editors and 
executives. 

The Chancellor’s invitation 
to the meeting, in the Sun 
Valley ski resort in Idaho, 
will be seen as a reinforce- 
ment of the close links be- 
tween the Prime Minister and 
Mr Murdoch — a relationship 
knocked sideways last week 


when the Sun. a flagship Mur- 
doch paper, launched a fron- 
tal attack on Tony Blair. It 
asked if the Prime Minister 
was “the most dangerous man 
in Britain* - for seeming "de- 
termined to scrap the pound" 
and take Bri tain into the 
European Union's future 
single currency, the euro. 

Although Mr Brown will 
use the Murdoch occasion to 
restate the Government’s po- 
sition on the euro — that a 
decision is unlikely before the 
next election and will be put 
to a referendum, but that 
British financial Institutions 
should prepare for member- 
ship — the Idaho conference 
will also give him a chance to 
meet Mr Murdoch informally 


and at length. It will be the 
first gathering of the News 
Corp top brass since they 
were addressed three years 
ago in Australia by Tony 
Blair, then Opposition leader. 

Mr Blair’s speech was a key 
element of Labour’s courtship 
of Mr Murdoch and his Brit- 
ish papers — most notably the 
Sun — which alarmed many 
of the party's activists. The 
Sun subsequently switched 
parties to endorse Mr Blair at 
the last election, and its sup- 
port continued until last 
week’s attack. 

Mr Brown has met Mr 
Murdoch only a few times, ac- 
cording to close aides. Mr 
Murdoch is said to view the 
Chancellor's interventionist 


instincts with the «mi- suspi- 
cion he accords Br us s e l s , and 
is wary of his attacks on 
News International'^ tax ar- 
rangements. 

Last night, sources close to 
toe Chancellor Insisted: There 
is no way be is going to flinch 
hum putting forward his views 
[to the News Corp meeting). 
They are the views he has put 
before the Commons.” 

However, there was some 
speculation that Mr Murdoch 
might try to exploit the differ- 
ences between Prime Minis- 
ter and Chancellor in the run- 
up to a future Cabinet 
decision on a single currency. 

The invitation was issued 
before the Sun's attack and 
the Government's announce- 


ment that the rights to live 
coverage of Test cricket were 
up for sale. In 10 days' time 
some MPs will try for the last 
time to force the Government 
to outlaw predatory pricing 
in the newspaper industry — 
with what Mr Blair has dis- 
missed as a “get Murdoch” 
amendment to the Govern- 
ment's Competition BilL 
□owning Street was 
“relaxed” about last week s 
Sun attack, believing it was 
done with Mr Murdoch's 
knowledge but not at his in- 
stigation, after Mr Blair's 
euro-friendly statement at the 
Cardiff summit a fortnight 
ago, and reports suggesting 
Labour strategists believed 
Mr Murdoch could be per- 


suaded to love the euro. 

Both Chancellor and Prime 
Minister will be reiterating 
the Government’s "prepare 
and decide” position in the 
□ext couple of days — Mr 
Brown in Brussels at the 
European Monetary Commit- 
tee. and Mr Biair tomorrow' at 
the launch of the European 
Central Bank. 

The Prime Minister, on the 
i last day of Britain's six- 
month presidency of the EU, 
is expected to insist again on 
the need for British financial 
ms tuitions to ready them- 
selves for a single currency. 
But he will also renew calls 
for reform of European insti- 
tutions. Mr Murdoch is 
known to regard the Euro- 


pean Union as bureaucratic 
and interventionist. 

Some Labour back- 
benchers. fearing Mr Blair 
may be too anxious about the 
influence of Mr Murdoch’s 
media empire to risk alienat- 
ing him over regulation of his 
business interests, were pri- 
vately concerned that Mr 
Brown was going to Idaho. 

Last night David Winnie k, 
a backbench critic of the 
relationship between Mr 
Blair and Mr Murdoch, said: 
”1 don’t mind whether Gor- 
don Brown goes to this con- 
ference, but I am concerned 1 
about the excessive media | 
power of Mr Murdoch's ern- , 
pire and the maimer in which 
he can undermine rivals.” 
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. V - (first challenge 



to surgeons’ 
‘closed shop’ 



Sarah Basel ey 
IlMltli Correspondent 


A 3RITISH anaesthetist 
who qualified as a 
consultant in the 
United States is tak- 
ing unprecedented legal 
action against the medical 
authorities in the UK who say 
he cannot have the same 
status here without further 
training. 

The case will be seen as a 
challenge to the last and pos- 
sibly strongest bastion of the 
medical establishment. 

Dr Richard Kaul is 
described by his solicitor as 
“one of the new breed of doc- 
tors” who are not willing to 
bow to the traditional prac- 
tices of the medical Royal 
Colleges which govern the 
specialities. 

His battle is a first Few 
doctors appeal and Dr Kaul 
has demanded an unprece- 
dented full public hearing 
before a judge. The confron- 
tation will cost him around 
£10,000 to £15,000, but Dr Kaul 
says it is a matter of 
principle. 

Dr Kaul's solicitor, Oliver 
Mays, of Le Brasseur J 
Tickle, said his client wanted 
to challenge “the whole ratio- 
nale for [the Royal College) 
coming to their unilateral, 
arbitrary decision — whether 
their reasons were fair and 
what was the basis of their 
assessment”. 

The Royal Colleges are 
prestigious associations that 
represent medical special- 
ities, set standards and look 
into issues and new treat- 
ments. They have been 
unchallenged for centuries 
because the leading men in 
each field dominate them. 

But the Bristol heart babies 
case which ended recently at 
the General Medical Council 
with the disciplining of three 
top doctors raised questions 
about the colleges' dubby 
nature. No warning bells 
were sounded by them. 

Even after the GMC sug- 
gested the case raised issues 
that should concern the en- 
tire profession, the President 
of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Sir Rodney Sweetnam. 
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Ati nmw gttTTttm o Farwic defiant ly m frtmt nf a roadblock on thfrOrmeau Road. Belfast, yesterday. The Orange Order fears the Drtaocree march will be re-routed photograph: dan chung 


Trimble under new 
pressure to keep 
party united 


John Muffin 


O RANGEMEN 
are tonight ex- 
pected to final- 
ise contingency 
plans for scores 
of illegal 
marches . throughout North- 
ern Ireland nnrt Sunday — a 
move which threatens to 
overshadow the first meeting 
of the assembly folio wing last 
week’s elections. 


The assembly meets on 
Wednesday, with David Trim- 
ble, leader of the Ulster 
Unionists, set to emerge as 
first minister. 

The Orangemen believe that 
the Parades Commission, set 
up to rule ' on contentious 
rwftrChfjg, will today bar the 
Orange Older from its usual 
route, turning it away from the 
nationalist Garvaghy Road. 
The Parades Commission 
reused to comment last night 
More than 1,000 troops have 
been drafted into Portadown. 


and fears are rising that next 
week will see the worst 
clashes yet at Drumcree, the 
most Important parade in the 
Orange Order’s calendar. It 
has been marred by violence 
for the last three years. 

It has particular signifi- 
cance this year as a rallying 
point for Orangemen’s disaf- 
fection with the Good Friday 
Agreement Most see their 
right to march at Drumcree 
as a last stand. 

The Government was keen | 
to 7 T>gfrp sure elections i 
went ahead before Drumcree. 
It also forced the Parades 
Commission to abandon plans 
to pnhu«h its preliminary | 
finding in April for fear ‘of 
wrecking the referendum 
revmpfllg n The c ommis sion 
was then believed to have 
decided the march should be 
re-routed. 

But it means another trau- 
matic week for Mr Trimble, 
wrestling to keep his party 


nnited. He managed to 
emerge from the assembly 
elections with 28 members, 
just enough to makg thp par- 
liament work. 

Jeffrey Donaldson. MP for 
Lagan Valley, yesterday 
hinte d he may quit the party 
if Mr Trimble takes the Ulster 
Unionists Into a power-shar- 
ing executive with Sinn Fein 
before the IRA hands in its , 
weapons. He has been a con- 
stant irritant to Mr Trimble. 

The Orange Order is also 
ftirlous at Mr Trimble for 
backing the Good Friday 
Agreement Mr Trimble, an 
Orangeman hhnsplf, won the 
leadership in 1995 after taking 
a hardlin e stance in favour of 
the Orangemen at Drumcree. 

L oca l Orangemen made it 
dear he would be unwelcome 
on Sunday. One sai d - "Drum- 
cree made Trimble. Now it 
could break him.” 

Mr Trimble, speaking in 
support of the march, said: *1 


am very concerned about the 
implications of events in the 
next few days. I hope there 
are no foolish decisions taken 
by the so-called Parades Com- 
mission. I hope that the vio- 
lence threatened by the 
Republican movement is not 
allowed to proceed.” 

David Jones, a spokesman 
for the Orange Order in 
Portadown. said: “We do not 
recognise the Parades Com- 
mission. We win be mar ching 
as far as we can on our nor- 
mal route. We will not be 
moving until we are let 
through.” 

Northern Ireland’s 80.000 
Orangemen believe Sinn Fein 
is behind attempts to politi- 
cise the marching issue, and 
spark violence. Gerry Adams. 
Sinn Fein president, has rub- 
bished thp claims. 

But Breandan MacCion- 
naith, a representative of the 
Garvaghy Road residents, 
said: “People here are very 


apprehensive and afraid. But 
they are also resolute in their 
detennination that there is 
not going to be a march down 
this road.” 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, said yesterday 
♦hat the Parades Co mmiss ion 
was in a no-win situation At- 
| tempts to persuade the Orange- 
, men and residents to compro- 
mise have faded. 

A decision to re-route the 
march will prompt a stand-off 
like those in 1995 and 1996. 
But not to do 90 would spark 
nationalist outrage. The 
mar ch was given the go-ahead 
last year for fear of loss of life. 

The Orange Order is also 
expected to launch a legal 
challenge to a ban. It will ap- 
peal to the Government to 
overrule such a decision. But 
the final decision rests with 
Ronnie Flanagan. RUC chief 
constable. 


TrfcnMe survfvsm, page 6 


suggested that what happened 
in Bristol was largely a local 
matter. 

Dr Kaul spent five years at 
medical school in London, fal- 
lowed by a year as a house 
officer before departing for 
the US. He spent seven years 
there, in training all the time , 
and qualified as a consultant 
anaesthetist It was not an 
easy ride, he says. 

“Working in the south 
Bronx, it was not unusual to 
see seven or eight gunshots 
every night” he said. “The 
breadth and depth of experi- 
ence were fairly great” 

He returned to Britain In 
1995 and began working at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary in 
chronic pain relief. He said 
he found the hospital “in a 
time warp" and got no back- 
ing when he wanted to apply 
for the equivalent status of 
his consultant rank in the US. 
He was told he must do over a 
year’s further training 

Dr Kaul says he has found 
himself in the same position 
as many hospital doctors 
from the Indian sub-conti- 
nent who are termed “career 
grade” doctors. The Royal 
Colleges have been heavily 
criticised for not allowing 
them consultant status be- 
tura to page 2, column 4 



Dr Richard Kaul . . .wants 
to know reasons for decision 


Britain 


















Fans free to drink before Cup m 


French authorities reject alcohol 
ban on England supporters 


John Duncan In St Etienne 


A lcohol win not 
be banned in St 
Etienne for Eng- 
land’s World Cup 
match against Ar- 
gentina tomorrow, the local 
authorities have announced, 
despite maims in Lens that 
the ban there was instrumen- 


tal in preventing trouble last 
week. 

The prefect for the St 
Etienne area in charge of pub- 
lic order, Jean-Yves Audouin, 
said a ban would be a waste of 
police time, though bars will 
have to dose at llpxn tonight 
and tomorrow. . 

‘The alcohol ban may hap- 
pen if on Sunday anc Monday 
things don't go well,” be said 


yesterday. “However, we 
have not planned to imple- 
ment a ban because It would 
involve an awfhl lot of police- 
men taking alcohol away 
from people in the dreet. it 
will stop them dealing with 
things that are more serious 
than people having a drink 
ami enjoying the festivities " 
The giant screen that has 
been in St Etienne’s Marengo 
Square, which experts fear 
could be a focus fin - drunken 
violence of the sort which 
marred England's first game 
In Marseille, win be off for 


the England match and 
replaced by a concert 

TiM Football Association 
said Ji was satisfied with yes- 
terday’s announcement “It’s 
the same as happened in Tou- 
louse, and everything worked 
out wdl there," an FA spokes- 
man said. “The prefect has 
said it will he assessed and 
depend on the temperature at 
the time. Monday night win 
be crucial." 

Yesterday police reinforce- 
ments were moving in to 
town. For other games in the 
Stade Geoffrey Guichard. in- 


cluding Scotland’s match 
with Morocco, there were 900 
police on duty in the town. 
For tomorrow's game that 
wiQ be increased to 1^00. 

In L ens, there was confir- 
mation flint the alcohol ban 
last week had worked to head 
off violence. “We are abso- 
lutely certain that the alcohol 
ban was the main reason for 
the relative lack of trouble in 
Lens,” said Isabelle Isaert, 
spokeswoman for the prefec- 
ture. There were no really 
serious incidents, fewer ar- 
rests for violence and drunk 


wnrattw than the Germany 
match. " 

More important things than 
drinking were on the mind of 
the hundreds of fens who 
ti mufl up at the stadium in St 
Etienne to collect match tick- 
ets. The Football Association 
has been allocated 2JT79 •— it 
gp ppftipri against its original 
allocation of 2,049 and received 
30 extra — 2.000 of which have 
been allocated through a 
voucher system rwgavitrwt be- 
fore the tournament began. 

Fans with vouchers have to 
niaim their tickets from the 


FA in St Etienne. Though® 
FA Spent Sunday negotiating 
for more tickets there is l^e 
likeliho od the allocation wall 
be increased. “There a ™ 
chance of getting any more 
now,’’ an FA spokesman said. 

First in the queue was 
Barry Tracy, aged 
Herne Bay. Kent who col- 
lected his *22 
when the office opened, 

lowed England in Italy and m 
Germany in 1983,” 
said. ”It was a great feellngto 
have the ticket in my band, 
especially when you thinK 


that 20.000 people want one cf 

these.” ■ 

Those without fece a diffi- 
cult time getting in -to .the 
game. Black market tickets 
Sere changing bands for £J0Q. 
with 2,000 members dub tick- 
ets and official estimates -of 

4.000 fens on travel packages, 
there could be up to .15,000 
England fens looking &r tick- 
ets. They will be Joined by 
= ooo Ar gentine fens who are 
expected to arrive without 
tickets today. . 

World Cup, 1 7-«0 . 



Clinton’s retinue 
licks its lips over 
triumphs in China 


John GKtings In BeQfng 


T HE United States 
scored another tri- 
umph in Beijing yes- 
terday. just 24 hoars 
after BQl Clinton's successful 
summit with President Jiang 
Zemin. 

Across town near the Work- 
ers’ Stadium, the American 
secretary of commerce. Wil- 
liam Daley, was welcomed by 
tiny dancing girls on a hot 
pavement' he was there to 
open the 10.000th Kentucky 
Fried Chicken outlet in the 
world — and the 260th in 
China. 

"What stands behind this 
restaurant”, said Mr Daley, 
“is a new dawning of rela- 
tions between the US and 
China”. In the enphoria 
whic h the summit has gener- 
ated among President Clin- 
ton's retinue, it did not seem 
an absurd connection to 
make. 

White House officials hail 
Beijing’s unexpected decision 
to show the post-summit 
press conference live on 
national television on Satur- 
day night as a complete vindi- 
cation of the Clinton adminis- 
tration’s policy of 
"constructive engagement”. 

In their one other signifi- 
cant concession at the sum- 
mit, the Chinese agreed to 
“detarget” nuclear weapons 
aimed at America; Washing- 
ton is to reciprocate. 

The US is not just bringing 
test food and technology to 
China, nffirlak argued: it is 


carrying “a very strong mes- 
sage to the people” about de- 
i mocracy and personal 
freedom. 

During the televised press 
conference Mr Clinton was 
able to speak on the subject of 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
massa cre of pro-democracy 
demonstrators In terms never 
heard before publicly in 
China. T believe, and the 
American people believe’’, he 
said in a simple and effective 
statement, “that the use of 
force and the tragic loss of life 
was wrong”. Mr Clinton also 
urged China to open talks 
with Tibet’s exiled Dalai 
Tama. 

Mr Jiang said that if China 
had not taken "resolute mea- 
sures” in 1989, the country 
would have fallen into chaos. 
He insisted that talks with the 
Dalai Lama must be based on 
his acceptance that Tibet was 

part of China. 

He also brushed aside the 
police harassment of Chinese 
dissidents in Xian — the city 
where Mr Clinton began his 
China visit last week — say- 
ing that those detained might 
have harmed national 
security. 

US officials were enchanted 
by Mr Jiang’s willingness to 
prolong the dialogue with Mr 
Clinton, even though he gave 
no ground. 

The images seen of personal 
contact between the two pres- 
idents do surest a real rap- 
port, with a -shared commit- 
ment to put US-China rela- 
tions on a new partnership 
basis. In striking hyperbole. 


Mr Clinton on Saturday 
talked at a friendship that 
would “last forever”, while 
Mr Jiang said that “no force 
can hold it back." 

The live transmission of the 
leaders’ statements and press 
conference will have reached 
a limited audience, slime no 
one knew it was going to hap- 
pen. But it is an important 
symbolic step. 

The official press failed to 
carry the text yesterday. Only 
the En glish - l angu ag e Chins 

Daily went as fer as referring 
to what Mr Jiang — not Mr 
Clinton — said about the Bei- 
jing massacre. The Chinese- 
language People's Daily 
merely said that the two men 
diacmed “other matters”. 

Word of mouth and perhaps 
video tapes will ensure that 
the broadcast — which was 
welcomed by leading critics 
of the government — has a 
greater long-term effect. Mr 1 
Jiang does appear to be sup- , 
porting efforts by BeJjtng in- , 
tellectuals to call for more 
“liberation of thought”. 

Yet the US-China relation- 
ship remains potentially very , 
touchy. Mr Clinton believes 
that the US can bring China 
over “on the right side of his- 
tory” by en g agin g in con- 
structive dialogue as well as 
beneficial trade, but many 
Chinese are quids to bridle if 
they think they are being lec- 
tured to. 

Tbis is- true even in small 
matters. During the presiden- 
tial visit there have been 
touchy reactions by Chinese 
security personnel to re- 1 



Declaring the Great Wall ‘magnificent’, the Clinton family walked stretch yesterday 


quests for co-operation by 
their US counterparts. 
Visiting the Chongwenmen 


to China’s suppression of “un- 1 only a couple of spicy chicken 


official” churches. 

At the KFC restaurant. 


wings, but are happy to have 
a job. 

Mr Daley said he was dis- 
appointed at the lack of pro- 


Protestant Church yester da y there were no mixed feelings Mr Daley said he was d la- 
in Beijing before setting off to about US test-food culture, appointed at the lack of pro- 
tour the Great Wall, Mr Clin- The staff work Irregular gress in the negotiations for 
ton was careful not to chance shifts for six r enmin bi an China’s admission to the 
his luck, avoiding reference hour (44p) which will buy World Trade Organisation. 
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Then he looked around at 
the restaurant which 
quickly filled with locals 
prepared to pay more than 
for Chinese fast- food down 
the road: “It's good”, he 
said, “to see US business so 
successful”. 


Doctor plans 
challenge 
to surgeons’ 
‘closed shop’ 

continued from page 1 .. 

cause they have not done all 
their training in the UK. 

frr Haul's appeal is against 
the Specialist Tr aini ng Au- 
thority, which operates on be- 
half of all the Ffoyal Colleges: 
It is likely to be heard in Hie 
autumn by a retired circuit 
judge nod two consultants. 
There is great deal of interest 
in it and some uncertainty as 
to the procedure because of 
the novelty of the case. 

“Historically there has al- 
ways been a reluctance to 
take on the Royal Colleges,” 
said Mr Mays. “They are that 
hand that is going to feed 
them in later life." 

The argument against Dr 
Kaul is that his training in the 
US was shorter than that in 
the UK (four years, as against 
six) and that the training is 
not equivalent in content 
His lawyers will argue that 
American consultants’ train- 
ing is much more intensive 
and that the same things are 
covered. They want .to know 
bow the authority came to its 
evaluation. "What objective 
test did they use to assess the 
quality of his training?” 
asked Mr Mays. 

Even if Dr Kaul loses his 
case, he says, there will be an 
impact on the system, be- 
cause his lawyers win ask for 
a judicial review, which must 
expose the basis on which 
decisions are made./ 

Lesley Hawksworth, chief 
executive of the authority, 
said: “The requirements for 
entry to the specialists regis- 
ter are set down in legisla- 
tion. It is for an individual to 
satisfy the STA that the sum 
of their qualifications meet 
the same training standards.” 
She could not comment fur- - 
ther because of the impending 
appeaL 
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The weather in Europe 
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Spate of smstfifne with soma long (by 
spate but there wfl be a faw shmwre 
sca tte red around. Around the Alps they 
may give Isolated heavy downpours 
later, with a ttuidti storm p oa sto to. 
Ughs from 18C in northern Germany to 
26C in Swiss valleys. 




Clouds wfl buid over northern Spain, 
bringing isolated showers, with the 
threat of & heavy or thundery downpour 
over the mountains. In most areas, 
however, there wil be plenty ol hrt sun- 
Shha. Highs from 21C In the north-west 
to 30C on tfie Costa Blanca and 37C 
Cordoba. 


Apart from thundery showers over the 
Afpa it w* be dry with ptenfy of hot sun- 
shm. Highs between 33 and 36C but 
cooler Brand the coast due to an 
afternoon sea-breeze. 
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Victor Makarov: I was promised a pension and they broke their promises’ 

Small change of espionage 



He was a KGB 
officerwho 
helped the 
West. He 
served time 
in a Soviet 
labour camp. 
In Britain, he 
is a lonely 
man in a 
seaside 
bedsit -and 
he wants help 


Report by Richard 
Norton-Taylor 



The Perm-35 labour camp, far east of Moscow, in which Makarov was held for six years 
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Victor Makarov as a 
EGB lieutenant 


PAYMENTS for defectors 
■ and doable agents are 
regulated by a special Cabi- 
net Office committee which 
also monitors money spent 
on former MI5 informants 
in terrorist groups, writes 
Richard Norton-Taylor. 

MX5 and 1*06 handlers en- 
joy a degree of discretion 
when paying spies or in- 
formers. There is even a 
special heading for 
“money” in their pro forma 
Contact Notes, in which 
they are required scrupu- 
lously to record their pay- 
ments, if only for protec- 
tion against possible legal 
action. 

Pensions are determined 
mainly by the official rank 
or grade of the spy in his 
former service. 


Although the dozens of 
defectors and doable agents 
who end np in this country 
are formally also given 
lump sums — in order to 
buy a house, for example — 
pensions are fixed at a sur- 
prisingly low level. 

Mikhail Bntkov, a KGB 
major who helped MI6 to 
disrupt Iran’s nuclear pro- 
curement programme, was 
given about £ 100,000 when 
be defected to Britain in 
1991, but his yearly pen- 
sion was set at about 
£14.000. 

Oleg Gordlevsky, a KGB 
colonel when he defected to 
Britain in 1985 after risk- 
ing his life spying for MI6 
over a decade, receives a 
pension of less than £20,000 
a year. Victor Makarov was 


a only a lieutenant. But his 
lawyer, Wesley Gryk, says 
he needs an annual pension 
of at least £18,000. MIS has 
set up a special "resettle- 
ment” unit to handle defec- 
tors and ex-informers. 

But bureaucratic rules on 
pensions do not take into 
account what is sometimes 
called “defector’s syn- 
drome” — withdrawal 
symptoms compounded by 
a deep sense of being 
unappreciated. 

Bntkov, believed 'to be 
something of a playboy, 
was sentenced earlier this 
year to three years in jail 
for defrauding Russian 
businessmen by persuading 
them to Join a non-existent 
management course In the 
US. 


Brown set to act on fat cat bonuses 


Pressure on shareholders to keep 
boardroom pay under control 
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Lisa Bucfldnaham 
City Editor 

B IG investors may be 
forced to disclose how 
they vote on executive 
pay and bonuses in an at- 
tempt by the Government to 
limit the embarrassment 
caused by big boardroom pay 
rises in the privatised utility 
companies. 

Gordon Brown, fixe Chan- 
cellor, is thought to be ready 
to hold Institutional share- 
holders responsible for keep- 
ing boardroom greed in check 
following the disclosure that 
directors of Yorkshire Water 
collected bonuses of 30 per 
cent of their basic pay. 

•The large increases — 
worth £55,000 to chief execu- 
tive . Kevin Bond — were 
awarded erven (hough York- 
shire' Water attracted a re- 
cord' number of complaints 


Boardrocsn could. 


h o wev e r, be even bigger this 
year. Under the company’s 
recently installed incentive 
pcfremg, directors can earn a 
bonus of 40 per cent of their 
haste salary. They are also en- 
titled to share options, com- 
pany cars and • pension 
contributions. 

But Yorkshire Water, 
which faces a ballot for indus- 
trial action, is unlikely to be 
the only one of the former 
government-owned utility 
companies to attract c ritici sm, 
for the level of boardroom 
remuneration. 

Despite recent controversy 
over executive salaries, the 
bonus schemes in stalle d by 
the utilities are linked to cor- 
porate performance targets 
ar»ri many large payments 
will be triggered by the latest 
financial results. 

The pay and bonus figures 
ap pear in annual reports now 

being published for those 
organisations whose financ ial 
year ended in March. 


They will be the first real 
test for the Government, 
which has been trying to cul- 
tivate its relations with big 
business and has restricted 
its condemnation of large pay 
awards, urging executives 
only to set an example to the 
workforce. 

Margaret Beckett, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, 
has ordered an investigation 


Yorkshire Water 
directors given 
increases despite 
complaints record 

of company legislation, allow- 
ing her to duck some of the 
thorny issues surrounding 
shareholder activism and the 
role of pension and insurance 
fund managers in controlling 
Britain's boardrooms. 

The privatised companies 
have a unique ability to em- 
barrass government: it was a 
70 per cent pay rise for the 
former British Gas ch l e C Ce- 


dric Brown, which prompted 
the previous government to 
establish the Greenbury Com- 
mittee to draw up a code of 
conduct to cover executive 
remuneration. 

But already this year than 
have been some huge pay rises 
across the whole range of tug 
business — Jan Lescbly of 
Smith Kline Reg rhflm earned 
£ 2 A mfilxxi while the bosqes of 
BP. Asda, Rank and Alliance & 
Leicester were all given pay 
rises of mare than a fifth. This 
comes at a time when the gen- 
eral workforc e is being criti- 
cised fix* pushing up earnings 
Increases beyond 5 per cent 

The controversy over the 
annual executive pay .round 
was supposed to diminish 
when companies began 
folio wing the recommenda- 
tions of the Greenbury Code. 

| But many organisations sim- 
ply used the code as an excuse 
to install an additional layer 
of incentive payments. 

This, coupled with large 
performance-related pay 
awards triggered by healthy 
profits from industry, has 
helped create a boardroom 
pay explosion. 
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0 «This is a deadlock that has to be broken now. The 
pro-Europeans must learn to speak in vigorous, 
coarse slogans. Blair must come out of his tent." 

: Polly Toynbee awaits the ord er to attack 

This section, page 12 


Spy who came in 
to a cold shoulder 


A KGB defector is 
planning to start a 
hunger strike 
tomorrow outside 
the Houses of Parl- 

iament 

He is not making a belated 
attempt to draw attention to 
the ugly practices of his for- 
mer employer. He is not even 
demonstrating against condi- 
tions in Russian prison 
camps, of which he has first- 
hand experience. He is pro- 
testing against his treatment 
by MIS. 

More than 10 years after 
providing the West with se- 
crets. and six years after 
being freed from a labour 
camp 2,000 kilometres east of 
Moscow, Victor Makarov is 
living in a bedsit in Bourne- 
mouth. He gets £25 a week 
benefit money. 

”1 have no pension at all,” 
he says. ‘T was promised a 
pension and then they broke 
their promises”. After MI6 es- 
corted him out of Russia, via 
Latvia, Estonia, and F inland, 
he arrived In Britain early in 
1992 and became the responsi- 
bility of MI5. He says he was 
assured he would be" given the 
means to ‘live not like a lord 
but like an average citizen". 

It might have been easier, 
he muses, if he had been a 
mechanic, or even an opera 
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singer. But he was a cryptan- 
alyst specialising in modern 
Greek, not a marketable skill. 

He was billeted in an MIS- 
approved house in Barnes, 
west London, and was later 
moved to Cornwall- 

Feeling neglected, he "es- 
caped”. as he puts it, to Nor- 
wich, to live with a Russian 
emigre whom he had met at 
the Russian Orthodox church 
in London. 

He began to suffer from 
serious depression. He spent 
short periods In psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Makarov, who is 43, joined 
the KGB in 1975, after study- i 
ing at the agency's special ; 
school. He was assigned to the 
KGB’s 16th Directorate, 
whose task was to break the 
codes of foreign embassies. 
He discovered that his KGB 
colleagues were reading 
coded messages about Nato 
and the EU sent by the Ger- 
man, Italian and Canadian 
governments to their Moscow 
embassies. 

He was becoming disillu- 
sioned with serving what he 
called "a criminal regime”. 
He found out that his grahd- 
father, a village priest, had 
been shot during Statin's 
purges. In 1985, he asked his 
fiancee, an interpreter, to ap- 
proach a British businessman 


who was in Moscow attending 
atradefelr. 

His fiancee told the busi- 
nessman that KGB was read- 
ing many of the West's secret 
communications and could 
provide evidence. According 
to Makarov, the businessman , 
gave foe impression that he 
did not believe her. 

Makarov a nd his flanrpp 

then approached an Austra- 
lian businessman, who 
alerted his government, 
which subsequently con- 
vinced MI6 that their offer 
was genuine. Makarov passed 
on more secrets to MI6, in- 
cluding how the KGB was 
reading British encyphered 
telegrams. 

He says MT6 promised, in 
return, to "extricate” him 
from fixe Soviet Union. But in 
1987 he was arrested after he 
was betrayed by a friend. He 
was sentenced to 10 years in 
the notorious Perm-35 labour 
camp. Conditions under Gor- 
bachev were better than they 
had been, but still extremely 
harsh. “We were given work 
specially designed to damag p 
us nervously”, says Makarov 
in his broken En glish . In the 
winter, it was freezing. 

Gorbachev’s glasnost 
allowed a French television 
crew to film conditions in the 
camp. Makarov, pictured 


with an assortment of CIA in- 
formants, Islamic fundamen- 
talists, and fraudsters, was 
among the first to talk to the 
western journalists. “When 
there Is no dignity”, he told 
them, "there is no strength”. 

In early 1992 Makarov was 
released in an amnesty or- 
dered by Boris Yeltsin. 

In Britain, he was given a 
resettlement lump sum of 
£12,000. By 1995, he had run 
out of money. He was given a 
further sum of £5.000. MI5 
gave him some bedding and 
cooking equipment a bike, 
and money for a computer 
course — but still no regular 
pension. 

He took his case to the par- 
liamentary Intelligence and 
Security Commitee. which 
suggested the Security Ser- 
vice and Intelligence Service 
Tribunals. The tribunals 
rejected his complaints. 

Makarov spends his time 
doing voluntary work, and 
working in Bournemouth 
council’s nursery tending 
flowers. He has not seen his 
fiancee since he was arrested 
but believes MI6 knows 
where she is. “Nobody is 
close to him, to care for him” 
said fellow defector, Oleg Gor- 
die vsky. yesterday. "He can’t 
find his peace. No one knows 
what to do about it” 
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Diane Blood flanked by her parents, right, and her in-laws. She conceived after wiiwfaig thp right tn taki» iqn» » m to Bdghm photograph: ooua marke 

Pregnant widow ‘overjoyed’ 


Diane Blood praying for healthy 
baby from late husband’s sperm 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspon dent 



IANE Blood de- 
j scribed her Joy yes- 
I terday as she an- 
nounced she was 
pregnant with her late hus- 
band's baby more than three 
years after his death. 

Mrs Blood, aged 32. whose 
story was disclosed by the 
Guardian, fought a long battle 
against the Human Fertilisa- 
tion and Embryology Author- 
ity for the right to be artifi- 
cially inseminated with sperm 
taken from her husband, 
Stephen, as he lay dying. 

Mrs Blood, who runs a pub- 
lic relations business, refused 


to reveal when the baby was 
due but said she was as happy 
as anyone would be at the 
news, though she had hoped 
to keep it to herself for longer. 
Details of her condition had 
leaked out through a medical 
conference in Sweden. 

“We do not think it was any- 
one being malicious; it was 

Just a comment by someone 

who did not know the effect of 
what they were saying,” she 
said near her home in Work- 
sop, Nottinghamshire. 

Accompanied by her 
parents and Stephen’s 
parents, she said: “Obviously 
I am absolutely over the 
moon. I found out quite 
slowly that I was pre gnan t. It 
is not an immediate test, in 


the way somebody might 
know if they were pregnant 
naturally. There were lots of 
hugs and lasses all round.” 
The baby was conceived 
through fertility treatment at 
the Free University's Centre 
for Reproductive Medicine in 
Brussels. Doctors took nine 
months to decide whether to 
accept her for treatment after 
the Court of Appeal gave the 
go-ahead In February last 
year for her to take the sperm 
abroad for t reatment 
The HFEA had refused to 
let her be treated in Britain 
because the Human Fertilisa- 
tion and Embryology Act out- 
laws use of a man’s sperm for 
artificial Insemination with- 
out his written consent. 
Stephen Blood had gone into a 
coma after contracting bacte- 
rial meningitis, but Mrs 
Blood persuaded doctors to 
take semen samples from him 


as he lay barely alive on a life 
support system. 

She mortgaged her house to 
fight the legal battle with the 
help of ftmds raised by a pub- 
lic campaign She lost in the 
High Court but wan in the 
Appeal Court, where the 
judges ruled she could take 
the sperm to Belgium under a 
law allowing residents of one 
EU country the right of access 
to services, including medical 
treatment, in another. 

The baby will be unique. 
Doctors in a future case will 
not be able to remove sperm, 
because the court case clari- 
fied the law and established 
that removal without consent 
is illegal. 

Mrs Blood said yesterday 
that her battle had been “an 
experience” which she would 
rather not have had but 
which had its positive side. 

She was still nervous be- 


cause her pregnancy was In 
an early stage. She was “keep- 
ing everything crossed”, she 
said. “We were trying to start 
a family before my husband 
died, and however 1 found out 
I was pregnant it was going to 
be a great feeling. 1 am pray- 
ing that it goes well and that 
next year I will give birth to a 

healthy baby." 

She said her husband 
would have been pleased at 
the outcome of her battle. Sbe 
didn’t mind whether the child 
was a boy or a glrL They had 
decided on a girl’s name — 
which she was not prepared 
to disclose — but she had not 
yet chosen a boy’s name. 

Stephen Blood's mother, 
Gill, wbo lives nearby in 
Worksop with her husband, 
Brian, said: “This is what we 
have been waiting for. This 
cannot replace Stephen, but it 
Is a part of him.” 


Caterpillar plague ravages Cumbrian fells 


Nick Hopkins 


i first sign of trouble 
was the flock of sea- 
gulls circling menac- 
ingly overhead. Then sheep 
started fleeing the high 
ground on the hillside. 

John Jackson, an experi- 
enced farmer, knew some- 
thing was afoot, bat even 
he was surprised when he 
trudged out to investigate. 

Wriggling beneath his 
Wellington hoots. Mr Jack- 
son. aged 66, found millions 
and millions of caterpil- 
lars. The larvae were 
spread across 1,000 acres of 


the Howgill fells in Cum- 
bria , eating voraciously 
and advancing. The cater- 
pillars have already deci- 
mated tree's of pasture and 
Mr Jackson believes mat- 
ters will get worse. 

“It is a desperate situa- 
tion,” he said. “The sheep 
can't graze where they 
have been because the 
grass has been eaten. They 
are being forced to move 
down the fells. It is like 
something from the Bible.” 

About 80 million Antler 
Moth caterpillars are 
munching through land 
owned by dozens of farm- 
ers. The larvae, an inch 


long and green, are known 
to be aggressive eaters. 

Mr Jackson, from New- 
biggin-on-Lnne, said they 
had ontgrazed his sheep 
and lambs, forcing 600 of 
them to retreat. “The cater- 
pillars are moving quite 
quickly, maybe 2ft a day. It 
to amazing that such a little 
thing can have such an af- 
fect on the fells. 

“This is the time of year 
when yon expect the fells to 
be at their best so the sheep 
and lambs do well so we 
have good stock to selL But 
this is going to affect the 
q uali ty of the animals.'* 

The seagulls have been 
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feasting on the caterpillars, 
but they have not slowed 
their advance. 

Mr Jackson said he could 
lose up to £10 an animal 
due to the poorer grazing 
and some formers may be 
forced to sell animals early. 

There may also be a in- 
flux of predators including 
birds and other insects and 
the land may take 12 
months to recover. 

Mike Lole, from the Agri- 
cultural Development and 
Advisory Service, said the 
Infestation of larvae — cer- 
apteryx graminis — was 
due to a lack natural ene- 
mies including disease, 
parasitic wasps and birds. 
“This to a bad omen. When 
yon get a plague it is like a 
moving army.” 

Adult Antler Moths — 
named after the antler pat- 
tern on the males' wings — 


drop eggs from their wings 
on to upland pastures espe- 
cially In acid soil areas. The 
eggs lie dormant through- 
out the winter before 
hatching in March then 
turning into moths In July. 

John Lancaster from the 
Kendal National Farmers 
Union said: “There to noth- 
ing we can do about it.” 

Only when the Insects be- 
come docile chrysalids will 
the invasion disappear as 
the pupa turn into moths 
and fly off. 

Killer sprays would also 
destroy the grass and 
would be difficult and 
costly to carry out. 

Richard Knight, of the 
Farming and Wildlife Advi- 
sory Group, said: “This 
particular breed to prone to 
plague. Hopefully, they will 
not be able to do too much 
more damage.” 


‘Major 3 cash 
boost for NHS 


From Friday 3rd to Tuesday 7th July (excluding Sunday 5th). 

Harrods Account Customers will be offered an exclusive Preview of the Sale 
in all Furniture, Carpets and Sound & Vision Departments on the 
Third Floor, and in Major Household .Appliances and Silverware Deportments on 
the Second Floor*. This offer will enable all Account Customers to order 
certain sale goods prior to the start of the Sale and to lake advantage of the extra 
10% saving which will be olTered on the Account Customers Das; Saturday I Ithjulv 

If you do not already have an account, then simplv 

visit our Customer Account Credit Station in 
Traditional Furniture on the Third Floor with two forms of identification, 
c.g.. driving license or public utility bill and a bank cheque'credit card. 

Our stalT will be on hand to process your application straight away.** 

*Ser insuk jin non-participating departments. 

••Account opening subject to status. Full written details acailable an request. 

SALE COMMENCES WEDNESDAY 8THJUUY 9AM TO 8PM. 

SALE OPENING HOURS: 

Wednesday 8th. 9am to 8pm. Thursday 9th and Friday 10th, 9am to 7pm. 
Saturday 1 1th, 9am to 8pm. Sunday !2th, 11am to 5pm. Monday 13th 
and Tuesday 14th, 10am to 6pm. Wednesday 15th to Friday 17th. 10am to 7pm. 
Last day Saturday 18th July, 9am to 7pm. 
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Harrods Lid.. Knightsbridge, London SW1X 7XL. Telephone 0171-730 1234. 


David Brfndla, Social 
Services C or re sp ond ant 


INISTERS will this 
week confirm “major 
investment” in the 
NHS — but resist pressure to 
guarantee an improvement in 
Britain’s relatively poor re- 
cord on health spending. 

Frank Dobson. Health Sec- 
retary, yesterday said the 
rash increase in NHS funds in 
each of the next three years 
would be “much bigger” than 
the £L7 billion extra commit- 
ted for the current year. 

Sunday newspaper reports 

attributed to government 
sources put the overall 
planned increase — to emerge 
from the Government's com- 
prehensive spending review 
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— at between £8 billion and 
£12 billion in the next three 
years. The total NHS budget 
is more than £40 billion. 

Health leaders will want to 
see details of the cash an- 
nouncement to assess how 
much will be a real increase 
above inflation. Most health 
economists agree the NHS 
needs an annual real Increase 
of some 3 per cent to meet 
growing demands and costs. 

Britain spends relatively 
little on health care as a pro- 
portion of GDP, and this is 
certain to be raised at an in- 
ternational health care con- 
ference in London this week 
to be attended by 3.500 dele- 
gates and opened on Wednes- 
day by Mr Dobson. Tony Blair 
is expected to address it, al- 
though details of extra NHS 
money are likely to await a 
full statement on the spend- 
ing review next week. 

Mr Dobson bas been mak- 
ing dear that the Govern- 
ment will not commit Itself to 
an Improvement in Britain's 
relative position on health 
spending. He told one semi- 
nar “Whatever the level of 
expenditure on the NHS. a 
higher proportion of it goes 
on health care than In any al- 
ternative system — which is 
why I have never subscribed to 
the view that we should try to 
raise tbe proportion spent to 
the level of other countries.” 

Interviewed yesterday on 
BBC's Breakfast with Frost, 
he refused to be drawn on 
how much cosh the NHS 
would be getting. But be did 
indicate that over three years 
it would exceed £5 billion. 
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John E*arf hears tales from men in anoraks. 

Bad image takes 

toll on 



T HE little commuter 
train, drab, cramped 
gr«i bone-shaking to its 
passengers, crept Into 
King's Cross, London — and 
made Kevin Powell’s day. 

In feet, it made his year. 
The s » Ebttng of Networfcer 
365521 was a c ulmina tion of 
three years of vigils. ’Tve got 
the lot now,” he said. “It's 
like getting a hole In one, a 
mixture of skill and luck.” 

It meant Mr Powell, aged 
30, a butcher of Wem, Shrop- 
shire, has now spotted all 41 
trains In the Networker 
series numbered from 365500 
to 365541. That takes a lot of 
travel to stations served by 
the depots from which the 
trains work — and a lot of 
spotting. 

Congratulations flowed 
from his two kindred spirits 
on platform 8; Jack Smith, 
aged 49, from Crewe and Gra- 
ham Baldwin, aged 52, from 
Portsmouth. “This morning I 
went all the way down to 
Plymouth to complete a 
series.” Jack said wistfully. 

But It was not just 
Networker 365521 that had 
reached the end of the line. 
Train-spotters are heading 
that way too. according to 
Murray Brawn, coeditor of 
Rail Express, one of their 
leading specialist magazines. 

They are tbe last of genera- 
tions of men — rarely women 


- who have stood intently on 
draughty platforms almost 
since Stephensons Rocket 
*££ tato service 170 years 

a *They are a hardy, , ex P® r * 
breed, fascinated by the hJs- 
torfc romance of railway engi- 
neering and design, by the 
E™ of the com^We 
which trains opened up. But 
now they are dying off 

T rain -spotters are only a 
email minority of Britain s es- 
timated 500,000 rail enthusi- 
asts. But the decline m their 

numbers is considered grave 
because they are tbe hobby’ s 
frontline troops. Most lifelong 
rail passions begin with boys 
and young men ticking off 
numbers at platform ends. 

Mr Brown said sales or 
many of the main magazines 
have fellen by 15 to 20 per 
cent in the past decade. This 
is because youngsters have 
stopped taking up the bobby 
and growing up ,lnto 
enthusiasts. 

A proof of his w arni ng m 
the absence of spotters — 
whose trade nickname is 
“gricers” — from seven of the 
mainline London stations to 
which they once flocked. 

On two mornings and after- 
noons Kevin, Jack and Gra- 
ham were the only grioers 
visible in a search of King’s 
Crass, Euston, St Pancras, 
Liverpool Street, Waterloo. 




Victoria and Clapham 
junction. — 

"A few years ago you’d- 
have had 20 of us here, even 
on a weekday*” said Graham 
at King's Cross. “At week- 
ends, when more people tura 
out, you’d once have got 200. 
But there are still a ..few 
youngsters coming into the 
hobby.” • • ""■ 

This decline Is cruelly un- 
expected because less than 20 
years ago rail enthusiasm 
seemed to be at its all-time 
peav m 1982 more admirers 
turned up for the last rail of a 
Delta diesel locomotive than 
for any event in the heyday of 
steam. Older enthusiasts are 
stm avid. Costly first. class 
“wine-dine" ticket s onsp ecial 
excursions are always the 
first to sell out 
Mr Brown is convinced that 
the dearth of youngsters to 
partly because for 20 years, 
the media has been insulting 
train-spotters as “anoraks". 

“It's honestly not true " he 
said. “Fishermen wear ano- 
raks, not train-spotters. Nei- 
ther do we wear bobhle hats. - 
“You can make any human 
Interest sound ridiculous, 
w hat sounds dafter than hit- 
ting a ban at a hole you cant 
see? Train-spotting offers ex- 
actly the same challenge as 

philately.” 
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Living by n ambers: a trainspotter awaits tbe arrival of another train at the station in the 
hope of adding the registration on the carriage to his collection 


My A to Z of perfection 
in this messy old world 


Stephen Moss on 
halcyon days spent 
searching for ‘peaks* 

I ADMIT it, l was a train- 
spotter. When I entered 
my teens in the late six- 
ties. almost every boy in 
my school shared my obses- 
sion. Steam, the true glory 
days of trainspotting, bad 
died, but diesels still had 
enough character to make 
their pursuit worthwhile. 

Collecting numbers, 
above all completing sets of 
train types, appealed to 
that laddish need to order 
the world. There were 193 
“peaks" and I saw. spotted, 
noted, enumerated every 
one: what a sense of tri- 
umph. of completeness, of 
closure. Tbe world was a 


messy place but my A-Z of 
train numbers had a felt- 
tipped perfection, a satisfy- 
ing certainty. 

Trainspotting was also, 
contrary to popular mis- 
conceptions of lone, anor- 
aked loonies, highly social. 
Groups of us — - always 
boys, never girls — would 
travel seeking trains that 
never reached South Wales. 

My first experience of 
Britain was through its 
stations and rail depots. 
London meant King's Cross 
for “Deities”, the sheds at 
Stratford and’ Charlton. 
Nottingham housed the 10 
named peaks, which, with a 
bit of breaking and enter- 
ing, could be seen lined up 
In numerical order on a 
quiet Sunday; Derby had its 
research works. 

Now it would be impossi- 
ble. Can I3-year-oLd boys 


safely stand at King's Cross 
these days for hours an 
end? Clubs used then to run 
weekend tours for young 
trainspotters — we once did 
Goole. Immingham. Brad- 
ford and Burton-on-Trent 
in one glorious weekend. 

But something else hap- 
pened too. The network 
went on shrinking and 
many of the diesels fol- 
lowed steam into oblivion, 
replaced by faceless elec- 
tric trains, boring multiple 
units and those absurd two- 
carriage sprinter trains. 

BR also changed their 
numbering conventions 
and started giving trains 
silly corporate or civic 
names. 

Youth was over; it was 
time to give up. To mis- 
quote Nonna Desmond, it 
was the trains that got 
small. 
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White youths face 
barrage of queries 
over black murder 


BRITAIN 5 


David Pail later 


F OR the first amt in 
five years, the five 
white youths charged 
but never convicted of 
the racist murder of Stephen. 
Lawrence win be forced today 
to answer questions in public. 

But when they appear at 
the cli m ax of the three-month 
public inquiry in south Lon- 
don, they cannot be asked 
about their guilt or innnHmin 
following a direction in the 
High Court last week. 

Supporting the initial rul- 
ing at the beginning of the in- 
quiry by the chai rman Sir 
William Macpherson, the 
High Court insisted the men 
should not have to face what 
amounted to a triaL 
At a late hearing on Thurs- 
day with all the lawyers in 
tbe case, including counsel 
for the five men. Sir William 
acknowledged that he would 
be entering into a legal 
minefield. 

‘T will literally have to de- 
cide cm the hoof,” he said. ”1 
must ask everyone to realise 
that this task will Involve 
skating on ice. 

‘'Nobody is entitled to come 
here and either by question 
or gesture or anything else in- 
sinuate or turn this intn a 
triaL That is what makes my 
task extremely diffic ult ” 

If the men’s lawyers do de- 
tect questions going beyond 
the High Court’s ruling they 


Profiles 


NEIL ACOURT, aged 22, 
and his brother JAMIE 
ACOURT, aged 21, had a 
violent and racist reputa- 
tion even before Stephen’s 
murder in 1993. They lived 
on the Brook estate in 
Eltham, south London, 
with their elder twin 
brothers, five minutes from 
the murder scene. 

Leaders of a feared local 
gang, they like to call them- 
selves The Krays after the 
1960s East End gang lead- 
ers. . At Kldbrook school 
they were known as part of 
a group that harassed and 
intimidated black and 
Asian students with coshes, 
baseball bats and knives. 
Jamle-once took in a Smith 
& Wesson *pistoL 

Both liked to carry 
knives" when they went out, 
and Nell constantly showed 
Us friends how to binge at 
victims. Six knives, includ- 
ing a Gurkha knife, were 


are likely to seek an adjourn- 
ment for a further High Court 
hearing. 

Anti-racist groups and 
members of black communi- 
ties throughout London are 
expected to turn up in force 
for the hearings in Hannibal 
House at Elephant and Castle, 
south London. Electronic se- 
curity gates and crash barri- 
ers have been installed at the 
entrance. Police will also be 
in the inquiry chamber where 
the public seats are only an 
unprotected gangway from 
the witness box. 

The five men — David Nor- 


‘Nobody is entitled 
to come here and 
insinuate or turn 
this into a trial* 


ris, 2 1, NeC Acourt, 22, his 
brother Jamie, 21, Luke 
Kn ight 20 and Gary Dobson, 
22 — have all at various times 
been charged with Stephen's 
murder. He was stabbed twice 
by a gang while waiting for a 
bus in Eltham, south-east 
London, in April 1993. 

Neil Acourt, Dobson and 
Knight were acquitted at the 
Old Bailey in 1996 after the 
collapse of a private prosecu- 
tion brought by Stephen’s 
parents. Neville and Doreen 
Lawrence. The charges 


against Jamie Acourt and 
Norris were dropped before 
tbe case came to trial. 

Although Sir William hue 
been able to grant them Im- 
munity for whatever they say 
at tbe inquiry, which is' into 
police conduct of the murder 
investigation, they are liable 
to either a fine or up to six 
months in prison if they fail 
to appear or refuse to answer 
admissable questions. 

Two of the draft questions 
which the inquiry counsel, 
Edmund Lawson QC, wanted 
to put were: “What are your 
views about ethnic minority 
groups? Would you describe 
yourself as a racist?” 

But even these may be not 
asked after a concession last 
week by their counsel, 
Charles Conway. Referring to 
a secret police video of some 
of the suspects filmed in 1994, 
in which they utter racist 
remarks while playing with 
knives, he said: “The court 
can draw its own conclusions 
from that tape, as to their 
views." 

Sir William also ruled out 
the first question they were to 
have been asked: “Is there 
any truth in any of the allega- 
tions made against you?” 
This wouid have included al- 
legations that two of the five 
were responsible for another 
stabbing for which one was 
acquitted — after an attempt 
to bribe the victim — and the 
charge against the other 
dropped. 



Hague challenged 
over Tory splits 
on Lords reform 


AnmPeridm 
Political Correspondent 


Stephen Lawrence who was murdered by a racist gang in Eltham, south-east London 


D EEP divisions in Tory 
ranks emerged last 
night over reform of the 
House of Lords, with radicals 
on both right and left de- 
manding a dear policy In 
favour of a fully or partly 
elected second chamber. 

They believe William Hague 
should take on tbe hemhtaries 
in what could be a confronta- 
tion as critical to public per- 
ception of the party as was 
Nefl Kinn ocks attack on Mili- 
tant more than 10 years ago. 

“There are risks and dan- 
gers. but there are huge op- 
portunities. We should have a 
clear view of our own that 
people understand.” said 
Andrew Tyrie, MP for Chich- 
ester and a former aide to John 
Major, who has writtsi one of 
two pamphlets published today 
palling for a directly elected 
second chamber. 

But some backbenchers and 
peers are convinced that any- 
thing other than all-out oppo- 
sition to tbe Government’s 
plans for reform would be a 
betrayal. Lord Cranbome, 
leader of the Tory peers, said 
it was up to Labour to say 
what it would do after it had 
fulfilled its Stage One plans to 
strip hereditary peers of their 
voting rights and create 
dozens of new life peers in the 
next parliamentary session. 

In a BBC interview for On 
tbe Record yesterday, he said: 
‘The Conservative Party has 
no plans to come forward 


with its own plans in the next 
few months and it would be 
wrong to do so." 

Some Tory peers are deter- 
mined to obstruct the Govern- 
ment's legislative programme 
in the Lords in the next ses- 
sion until it explains its long- 
term plans for reform. 

But hawkish Tory' MFs are 
impatient with what they see 
as a covert attempt to defend 
hereditary peers, which they 
believe would be unpopular 
with tbe kind of voters the 
party needs to win back. 

Mr Tyrie said: “If Conser- 
vatives come forward with 
proposals for reform which 
incorporate a substantital 
democratic element . . . their 
opposition to Stage One would 
be far more understandable to 
a wider public, for the choice 
before the country would 
have become very clear, the 
Labour quart gocracy versus 
Tory democracy.” 

In a pamphlet with the au- 
thority of the party's own in- 
ternal debating society, the 
Conservative Policy Forum, 
he says it would be possible to 
have a mainly elected upper 
bouse with the same powers 
of scrutiny and revision held 
by the current House of 
Lords, while meeting Lord 
Cranbome’s six principles on 
effectiveness and patronage. 

The leftish Tory Reform 
Group is also calling for a 
partly-elected upper chamber 
with a significant indepen- 
dent element made up of law 
lords, religious leaders and 
representatives elected by 
British Overseas Territories. 



Wildlife thriving in sewers 
among bikes and dead boas 


Hall 


Neil Acourt: violent racist Jamie Acourt: gun to school David Norris: ‘charmed life* Gary Dobson: walked free Luke Knight: secret video 


found at their home by the 
police. 

DAVID NORRIS, 21, is the 
son of a profession crimi- 
nal, Clifford Norris, whose 
name has ^ rep eatedly 
cropped up during the in- 
quiry. Norris senior Is serv- 
ing eight years for smug- 
gling cannabis and 
possession of guns. 

Norris was a street friend 


and football partner of the 
Acourts. He has been 
charged with other stab- 
bin gs but the cases were 
either dropped or he was 
acquitted, leading Michael 
Mansfield QC, the Law- 
rence family lawyer, to 
remark that he had led a 
“charmed existence”. 

GART DOBSON. 22. lived a 
few minutes away from the 


stabbing on the Progress es- 
tate. At first he told police 
he had been at home all 
night, then said he went to 
tbe Acourts* house at mid- 
night to collect some CDs. 

A knife similar to one 
used in the killing was 
found at the home of his 
girlfriend. Gaynor Cullen. 

The police also found at 
his home a jacket w hi ch 
matched a witness descrip- 


tion of one worn by one of 
Stephen's attackers. 

He was acquitted of the 
murder In 1996. 

LUKE KNIGHT, 20, was the 
youngest of the group. He 
also lived close to the mur- 
der scene but his alibi was 
that he had spent the whole 
evening with his parents. 

In a secret police video he 
Is seen talking to Neil 


Acourt: “D’ya remember 
that Enoch PowelL That 
geezer he knew, he went 
over to Africa . . . and he 
came back here saying 
they’re uncivilised — and 
then they started coming 
over here and he was say- 
ing no 1 don’t want them 
here, no flicking niggers, 
they’ll ran the gaff and he 
was right, they fucking 
have ruined it." 


S NAKES, lawnmowers, mo- 
torbikes. dentures and 
toupees are among the wild- 
life and bric-a-brac found 
lurking in Britain's 212J90 
miles of sewers, a report 
reveals today. 

Porn photos jostle with 
Action Man, mattresses, jail 
keys and a 5ft tall toy gorilla, 
according to a survey of the 
sewer system, by the industry 
body Water UK. Three 15ft 
boa constrictors and a 9ft py- 
thon were fished out after 
being flushed down lavatories 
— with the exception of one 
boa that fled from a zoo. 

The reptiles were dead, but 
live terrapins have been 
plucked from the predomi- 
nantly Victorian pipe net* 
work, as well as salamanders. 


sea trout, salmon, eels and 
frogs. 

The wildlife is believed to 
have swum into the system 
through sewage outlets to riv- 
ers and the sea. Adrian 
Beeby. a spokesman for 
Water UK, said the creatures 
could flourish thanks to the 
more effective cleaning of ef- 
fluent Tn certain parts of the 
country, particularly the very 
rural areas, there’s a lot of ac- 
tivity,” he said. 

The larger inanimate ob- 
jects, including the lawn- 
mowers and motorbikes, bad 
been stuffed into the sewers 
through manhole covers. 

Pamela Taylor, UK Water’s 
chief executive, said that 
while tbe haul may be fasci- 
nating it took only a small 
Item to block a sewer and 
cause homes to flood with 
foul water. 
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EAST ANTRIM 
Turnout 61.4% 

Roy Beggs Jor (UOT) SJj* 
(1st count); Sean Nee»“J<A> 
5047 (9th count): David .Wi- 
&(DK0W1S(1 Mi 
count); Ken Robinson (our; 
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LAGAN VALLEY - 
Turnout 64.0% 

Seamus Close (A) $788 (1st 
count); Billy Bell<UDP) 6.679 
(5th count); Edwin Poots 
(DOT) 5^70 (Ttb cou nt); Pat- 
rick Roche (IJSUP) 5^370(9th 
count); Ivan Davis (UUP) - 
4553 (9th count); Patricia .. 
Levrsley ($DLP)4,431 (9th 
count) - 



J 


BELFAST EAST 

P^Ro^son (DOgiJ^ 
(1st count); John Alderdiw 
(A) 6,144 <ist count); David 
E*4ine(POT)S^(7fc 
count); RegEmpey (DOT) 
6J.09 (12th count); Sammy 
Wilson (DOT) 5,711 
count); Ian Adamson (DDF) 

(deemed elected) 


NORTH DOWN 
Turnout 59.8% 

Robert McCartney (UKDP) 
8,188 (1st count); Alan " -> 
McFarland (UOT) 5,4 66 (6th . 
count); John Gorman (uu*7 
5,346 (eth count): Eileen B6fl 
(A) 5, 900 (9t h count); Pater 
Weir (DOT) 4,751 (12th 
count); Jane Marries (NWC) 
4,898 (12th count) ■ 


BELFAST WEST 

Turnout 70.6% ^ , 

Gerry Adam s (SF) MHBQrt 
count); Joe Hendron (SDLP) 
6,140 (1st count); Sue Ram- 
sey (SF) 7,371 (7th count); 
BairbreDeBrun ( SF)6^9 4 
(9th count); Alex Attwood 
(SDLP) 5344 (10th count); 
Alex Maflkey (SF) 5325 (10th 
count) 


UPPERS ANN 
Turnout 71.1% 

David Trimble (DOT) 12338 
(1st count); Brid Rogers 
(SDLP) 9360 (1st count); 
Dara O’Hagan (SP) 4.714 
(10th count); Denis Watson 
(XJtJD) 5,547 (13th count); 
Mervyn Carrick (DOT) 4,443 
(13th count); George Savage 

(UUP) 2372 (18th count) 


Republicans demonstrators clash with police in front ofUnionist marchers during vote counting for the Northern Ireland assembly photoorapk danchuvig 


FOYLE 
Turnout 70.8 % 

John Hume (SDLP) 12381 
(1st count); Mitchell 
^ f r V.gnptilm (SF) 7,243 (5th 
coont); Mark Durkan (SDLP) 
6.980 (6th count); John Tier- 
ney (SDLP) 7,8X3 (7th count); 
Mary Nelis (SF) 6,594 (8th 
count); William Hay (DUP) 
6^15 (8th count) 


SOUTH ANTRIM 
Turnout 63. 4 % 

Jim Wilson (UUP) 6,691 (1st 
count); Wilson Clyde (DUP) 
8,532 (6th c ount); Norman 
Boyd (UKOT) 6,381 (7th 
count); D McClelland 
(SDLP) 5,540 (8th count); D 
Shipley-Dalton (UUP) 5,012 
(9th county, David Fbrd (A) 
4307 (10th count) 


Trimble survives poll crash 
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I T WAS, on the face of it i 
the worst performance of : 
the Ulster Unionist 
Party. A mere 213 per 
cent of the vote, and a 
second place for the first time 
to the nationalist SDLP. 

And yet David Trimble 
somehow managed to crawl 
from the wreckage of his 
party and over the latest hur- 
dle he has had to foce since 
becoming leader three years 
ago. There are fearsome prob- 
lems ahead, but he should tae 
able to ensure the new assem- 
bly works. 

FOr this was an election 
under the single transferable 
vote system, and first prefer- 
ence votes mattered much 
less than who grabbed most of 
the six seats in each of the 18 
constituencies. The Ulster 
Unionists scored well in se- 
curing transfers from other 
parties. 

The result is that Mr Trim- 
ble has emerged as leader of 
the largest party In the new 
parliament, with 28 of the 108 
seats. 

Mr Trimble's assembly 
team includes two who had 
been openly hostile to the 
Good Friday Agreement But 
Peter Weir, one of the so- 
called baby barristers who 
represent the party's future, 
and Roy Beggs junior, son of 
the refusenik East Antrim 
MP, are now back inline. 

He can also rely on the 
backing of the Progressive 
Unionist Party. David Ervine 
and Billy Hutchinson, key ar- 
chitects of the deal, were both - 
returned. That puts the 
i Unionist members in favour 
of the assembly at 30. 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party, its vote down slightly. 


have 20 seels, exactly what its 
deputy leader, Peter Robin- 
son. predicted. Bob McCart- 
ney's UK Unionists, the other 
party opposed to the agree- 
ment won an Impressive five 

places, with three Indepen- 
dent Unionists against the 
deal also returned. Total 
number of Unionists opposed 
to the assembly; 28. 

That faTLs short of the 30 
seats needed to force tbe as- 
sembly to make a decision 
under a cross-community vot- 
ing system more demanding 
than a simple majority. 

There are two forms: one is 
parallel consent, requiring 


No block might abstain. Mr 
Trimble will win through on 
Wednesday, and John Hume, 
leader of the SDLP, will be his 
deputy. 

Turnout was down on the 
referendum, particularly In 
Unionist constituencies east 
of the River Bann, but pro- 
agreement parties won 75 per 
cent of the vote. That was an 
increase on the 71 per cent of 
voters endorsing tbe agree- 
ment last month. 

There are 80 members who 
back the agreement As well 
as th e Ulster Unionists and 
PUP combined total of 30; the 
SDLP won 24 seats; Sinn Fein. 


There may be a dramatic re-alignment 
of Unionism, this time with the 
moderniser finally emerging as victor 


simple majorities of members 
from both the Unionist and 
nationalist benches. The 
other seeks a majority of 60 
per cent, Including 40 per cent 
from members of each com- 
munity. Either wi ll suff ice. 

Assuming the PUP s ticks 
with him. Mr Trimble can see 
as many as six of his assem- 
bly members defect to the No 
block and still deliver 40 per 
cent of the Unionists in the 
assembly. As long as national- 
ists remain reasonably cohe- 
sive, 60 per cent is a comfort- 
able target 

Only one vote must pass on 
the more demanding parallel 
consent: the elections of the 
first minister and deputy first 
minister. While the Unionist 


18; Alliance six; and Women’s 
Coalition, two. 

The SDLP. with 22 per cent 
of the vote, for the first time 
topped the poll in Northern 
Ireland, aided by the substan- 
tially higher turnout among 
nationalists and the splits 
within Unionism. 

Sinn Fein, too. posted an in- 
crease of more than one-fifth 
on its vote in the 1996 elec- 
tions for the Forum for Politi- 
cal Dialogue, the qualifying 
vehicle for the multi-party 
talks at Stormont It won 173 
per cent of the poll, and one 
more seat than it expected. 

The Alliance Party polled 
strongly in areas where the 
spat between Unionism was 
at its peak, but disappoint- 


ingly elsewhere. Us six seats 
means it farts short of claim- 
ing a seat on the power-shar- 
ing executive, distributed ac- 
cording to strength in the 
assembly. 

The Women’s Coalition was 
file real surprise. Same, sus- 
pected Monica McWilliams 
was in with a chance in south 
Belfast, but Jane Morrice also 
ramp through as the sixth 
member in North Dow n. 

But. while the PUP, linked 
to the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
won two places, the other 
fringe loyalist party, the Ul- 
ster Democratic Party, 
missed out It is close to the 
Ulster Defence Association 
and Ulster Freedom Fighters, 
the Largest and most volatile 
loyalist paramilitary force. 

Gary McMlchael. leader of 
the UDP, fell victim to the in- 
ternecine warfare in Lagan 
Valley, where Jeffrey Donald- 
son. Ulster Unionist MP, had 
been refused permission to 
stand. Mr Trimble's decision 
may have slapped down a po- 
tential leader turned hate fig- 
ure. but it also cost the Ulster 
Unionists one, and possibly 
two, seats there. 

It also led to a low turnout, 
of 64 per cent and that Im- 
pacted hard on Mr McMi- 
chaeL The SDLPs Patricia 
Lewsley, otherwise with little 
chance, slipped in ahead of 
him to wrest the sixth seat 

The elections over. Mr 
Trimble will want to stamp 
his authority on the party at 
Friday's executive meeting. 
He Is also keen to break the 
age-old link with the Orange 
Order. There may be a dra- 
matic realignment of Union- 
ism. this time with the mod- 
erniser emerging as victor. 


NE WRY/ARMAGH 
Turnout 722% 

Seamus Mallon (SDLP) 
13382 (1st count); Paul Berry 
(DOT) 7300 (3rd count) ; 
nanny Kennedy (UUP) 6,090 
(6th count); Pat McNamee 
(SF) 6321 (6th count); John 
Fee (SDLP) 6,430 (8th count); 
Conor Murphy (SF) 5394 
(8th count) 


BELFAST SOUTN 
Turnout 67.7% 

Michael McGimpsey (UUP) 
5396 (5th count); A McDon- 
nel (SDLP) 5363 (6th count); 
Mark Robinson COUP) 6324 
(8th count); Esmond Btmie 
(UUP) 5,881 (8th count); Mon- 
ica McWilliams (NWC) 5377 
(10th count); Carmel Hanna 
(SDLP) 4,982 (10th count) 


STRANGFORD 
Turnout 59.6% 

Iris Robinson (DUP) 9,479 
(1st count); John Taylor 
(UUP) 9303 (1st count); 
Thomas Benson (UUP) 6,327 
(17th count); Kieran McCar- 
thy (A) 6302 (17th count); 
Jim Shannon (DUP) 5,933 
(18th count); Cedric Wilson 
(UKUP) 4,941 (18th count) 


FERMANAGH/TYRONE 
Turnout 79.4% 

Tommy Gallagher (SDLP) 
8,135 (1st count); Sam Foster 
(UUP) 7,494 (5th count); 
Gerry McHugh (SF) 5,899 
(7th count); Michelle Gilder- 
new (SF) 8301 (9th count); 
Maurice Morrow (DOT) 
6.627 (10th count); Joan Car- 
son (UUP) 6382 (10th count) 


NORTH ANTRIM 
Turnout 68.4 % 

Ian Paisley Snr (DUP) 10390 
(1st count); lan Paisley Jnr 
(DUP) 4,459 (2nd count): 
Sean Farren (SDLP) 8300 
(6th count); Robert Coulter 
(UUP) 6.797 (10th count); 
James Leslie (UUP) 4,473 
(12th count); Gardiner Kane 
(DUP) 4390 (12th count) 


MID ULSTER 
Turnout 862% 

Willie McCrea (DUP) 10339 
(1st count); Martin McGuin- 
ness (SF) 8.703 (1st count); 
Billy Armstrong (UUP) 7,467 
(6th count); FrancieMolloy 
(SF) 7,083 (6th count); Denis 
Haughey (SDLP) 7,051 (6th 
count); John Kelly (SF) 5314 
(6th count) 


BELFAST NORTH 
Turnout 65.8% 

Nigel Dodds (DUP) 7,476 (1st 
count); Alban Magiimess 
(SDLP) 6.196(lst count); 
Gerry Kelly (SF) 8,793 (10th 
count); Billy Hutchinson 
(PUP) 5317 (11th count); 
Fred Cobain (UUP) 5,114 
(11th count); -William Agnew 
(UU 4371 (11th count) 


SOUTHDOWN 
Turnout 73.7% 

Eddie McGrady (SDLP) 
10373 (1st count); Mick Mur- 
phy (SF) 6374 (6th count); 
Dermott Nesbitt (UUP) 6,133 
(8th count); PJ Bradley 
(SDLP 5371 (10th count); Jim 
Wells (DUP) 4,826 (Uth 
count); Eamon O'Neill 
(SDLP) 3382 (Uth count) 


EAST DERRY 
Turnout 67.7 % 

Gregory Campbell (DUP) 

6,099 (1st count* David 
McClarty (UUP) 5351 (5th 
count); John Dallat (SDLP) 
4355 (6th count); Arthur Do- 
herty (SDLP) 7,754 (8th count); 
Boyd Douglas (IND) 4359 (9th 
count); Pauline Armitage 
(UUP) 3,452 (9th count) 


WEST TYRONE 

Turnout 78.3% 

Oliver Gibson (UUP) 8315 
(1st count); Pat Doherty (SF) 
7,027 (1st count); Joe Byrne 
(SDLP) 6,705 (4 th cou nt); 
Derek Hussey (UUP) 5319 
(8th count); E. McMenamin 
(SDLP) 6320 (9th count); 
Barry MhElduff (SF? 5,997 
(9tti count) 
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David Ervine. 44, a plumber's 
mate, was jailed for 11 years in 
1974 after be was caught trans- 
porting an Ulster Volunteer 
Force bomb across Belfast. He 
was forced to defiise the device 
at gunpoint with a rope tied 
round bis ankle. He was 21. 
and spent five years in the 
Maze prison. 

He joined the Progressive 
Unionist Party, linked to tbe 
UVF. in 1984 and stood for 
election for the Qrst time the 
next year. He is a Belfast city 
councillor, and played a cru- 
cial role in persuading the 
UVF to begin its ceasefire in 
199;, which has lasted since. 


Martin McGoinness, 50. dep- 
uty to Adams. He was twice 
jailed In the republic a quar- 
ter of a century ago for IRA 
membership, and was named 
as a member of the IRA’s rul- 
ing Army Council. 

On one occasion he told a 
court: “I am proud to be a 
member of Oglaigh na 
hEireann." 

IRA informer Sean O’Cal- 
laghan named him as well as 
Adams and Pat Doherty, also 
elected, in a libel trial at Dub- 
lin high court as being a mem- 
ber of the Army Council 15 
years ago. 
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BiiJy Hutchinson, 42, of tbe 
Progressive Unionist Party, is 
another Belfast city council- 
lor and community worker on 
the Shank ill Road. 

He was jailed for his role in 
the murders of two Catholic 
half-brothers, randomly cho- 
sen to be shot He was 18 and 
served 15 years of two life sen- 
tences, before being released 
on licence In 1991. 


Gerry Adams. 50, Sinn Fein 
president. He was interned in 
March 1972, and released for a 
weekend to take part in the 
Cheyne Walks talks with the 
British Government He was 
given an 18 months jail term 
for attempting to escape from 
the Maze prison, but despite 
his one-time role as an IRA 
commander, 1ms never been 
convicted of any terrorist 
offence. 


Gerry Kelly. 44, a leading ne- 
gotiator at Castle Buildings, 
Stormont He masterminded 
the Old Bailey bombing In 1973 
In which one person died and 
250 were injured. He was jaded 
for life, but led the Maze 
breakout in 1983 when 38 IRA 
prisoners escaped. A prison 
officer was shot and later died. 
Kelly was arrested In Amster- 
dam three years later with fel- 
low escapee Brendan McFar- 
lane. buying arms for the IRA 
He fought a long extradition 
battle, but was eventually sen- 
tenced to another five years. 
He was force-fed during a hun- 
ger strike at Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

He says: ”1 have nothing to 
hide about my past I was 
proud when I was in the IRA I 
believe the potential is there 
to sort this conflict out. have a 
lasting peace and deal with tbe 
core issues.” 
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“Have we toiled for 
100 years to find the 
magic key to education? 
Is this it, lads?” 

Peter Preston 
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Team aims to save education of disaffected youths 
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aid problem pupils 






John Carvol 

Education Editor 

E ducation minis- 
ters are planning to 
set up an elite corps 
of specially trained 
teachers to help the 15,000 pu- 
pils permanently excluded 
from school for truancy or 
misbehaviour and draw them 
back into full-time education. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, wants them to work 
with disaffected children at 
home, in youth clubs and in 
separate classrooms within 
schools to tackle the learning 
difficulties that often lead to 
misdemeanour. 

The teachers, who would be 
trained in rehabilitation 
skills, would also spend part 
of their time on preventative 
work with pupils at risk of 
permanent exclusion. 

The scheme won support 
from Tony Blair after the 
Downing Street social exclu- 
sion unit reported last month 
that the multiple problems of 
deprived areas were being ex- 
acerbated by the growth in 
expulsions. 

However, the proposal is 
one of several still awaiting 
Treasury approval as the 
comprehensive spending 


review enters the final stage 
of hard bargaining over the 
next 10 days. 

Education ministers are 
understood to be struggling to 
achieve spending increases 
similar to the £10 billion-plus 
package being offered to the 
Department of Health. The 
Treasury has signalled that 
£7-9 billion over three years 
would be available Tor educa- 
tion. but more would be 
needed to fulfil promises to 
the universities, colleges, 
training and schools. 

The departure today of 
John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, on an eight- 
day official visit to China was 
causing anxiety among minis- 
ters with programmes deliv- 
ered by local authorities such 
as schools and social services. 
Mr Prescott’s department 
oversees council budgets, but 
be is likely to miss many of 
the key meetings on 
spending. 

Council leaders last night 
welcomed the plan to train 
teachers to combat school ex- 
clusion. Graham Lane, the 
Labour education chairman 
of the Local Government 
Association, said £20 milli on 
was needed to create a net- 
work of "super-teachers''. 

"We must put a stop to 
these children becoming the 


forgotten generation by giv- 
ing them the skills to get back 
into school. 

"Thousands of youngsters 
throughout Britain are be- 
coming unemployed and un- 
employable because they 
have no education. They then 
easily drift into crime and be- 
, come isolated from society as 
they see no future Tor them- 
selves," he said. 

Many expelled pupils said 
their unruly behaviour was 
caused by feeling embar- 
rassed in class because they 
had fallen behind and could 
not cope with the work. 

Mr Blunkett will this week 
launch another scheme to 
combat disaffection among 
pupils aged 14 to 16 by send- 
ing them for a day a Week to 
learn vocational skills in fac- 
tories or colleges of further 
education. 

He thinks boys can be 
remotivated by contact with 
the world of work. The 
scheme is modelled on an ex- 
periment at Pemberton com- 
munity high school in Wigan. 
Greater Manchester, which 
slashed the rate of truancy 
among 15-year-olds by arrang- 
ing for them to spend a day a 
week at a local Heinz factory 
where they did on-the-job 
training for a National Voca- 
tional Qualification. 
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Aids vaccine research 
given ‘fast track’ boost 


Repeated pruning fails to prevent subsidence but it eventually kills trees, which save energy and absorb pollution photograph: qah 

War on subsidence maims trees 


SaitfiBos cle y 
Health Correspondent 

M icrosoft billion- 
aire Bill Gates, Levi 
Strauss and the Gov- 
ernment are leading the way 
in donations for the develop- 
ment of an Aids vaccine by 
the year 2007. it was an- 
nounced at the start of the 
12th World Aids conference in 
Geneva yesterday. 

- ' Although Levi Strauss bag 
not revealed its contribution, 
-Mr Gates has stumped up Sl.5 
million (£904,000), and the 
Government £200,000 from 
Claire Short’s Department for 

'foteraatianal Development. 

Thegifts are being hailed as 
the first significant commit- 
mfihfe. from an individual, a 
government and a corpora- 
tion towards an organised in- 
ternational effort to develop a 


vaccine which is the best 
hope for the 16.000 people in- 
fected with HTV every day. 
Ninety per cent of those live 
in the developing world, 
where drugs that have proved 
so effective in normalising 
life with Aids in the West are 
prohibitively expensive. 

The conference yesterday 
saw the launch of the Interna- 
tional Aids Vaccine Scientific 
Blueprint — a strategy to get 
money into the right labs for 
research on a vaccine and 
tr ials started in blackspots. 

In a statement the Interna- 
tional Aids Vaccine Initia- 
tive, the charity behind the 
blueprint, said:. “Scientists 
believe that a vaccine Is poss- 
ible: however, so far, vaccines 
have not been a priority.” 

The pharmaceutical Indus- 
try is reluctant to invest 
heavily in a project that may 
not bring vast rewards, as 


there is no money in the de- 
veloping world to yield the 
returns Its says it needs for 
the high costs of research. 

“The world is not on track 
to meet the goal of a safe and 
effective Aids vaccine in the 
next decade,” said Margaret 
Johnston, its vice-president 
for scientific affairs. “This 
programme wifi not only put 
us back on track; it will put 
us on a fast track.” 

The blueprint recommends 
the creation of between three 
and six “international 
product development teams” 
which will to speed the test- 
ing of promising vaccines in 
areas .where there are Aids 
epidemics, and to promote 
links between scientists in 
the developed and developing 
world — as well as ensuring it 
is those in the developing 
world who benefit once vac- 
cines are ready. 


Residents want branches lopped 
to cut uptake of water, report 

Helen Field and Paul Brown 


T housands of trees 
are being mutilated on 
the orders of local au- 
thorities and insur- 
ance companies to prevent 
subsidence despite scientific 
evidence that it makes no dif- 
ference to the problem. 

Pressure is being exerted 
by homeowners claiming 
damages from their councils 
over subsidence. One council. 
Ealing borough in. west Lon- 
don, had 177 separate claims 
last year averaging £30.000. 

A series of dry summers 
have shrunk the heavy clay 
soils in London and other ; 
cities, leading to cracked walls , 
and other subsidence damage. 
Last year there were 45,900 
claims w hich cost the insur- 
ance industry £393 million. 


Street trees have been 
partly blamed because they 
absorb hundreds of gallons of 
water a day, which evapo- 
rates into the atmosphere. 

To try to reduce the prob- 
lem. councils have been lop- 
ping off branches, which sci- 
entists say merely makes the 
trees work harder through to 
replace the loss. The Arbori- 
cultural Association recom- 
mends that no more than 25 
per cent of leaf area should be 
removed if the health of the 
tree is to be protected. 

Ealing council, which has 
been under greatest pressure 
from insurers, says it has 
adopted a policy of lopping 50 
per cent of all branches from 
street trees. A spokeswoman 
said: “We have a very thor- 


ough programme of Inspect- 
ing trees and pruning to 
reduce leaf area.” 

Critics say that Ealing and 
other councils are lopping far 
more, and some trees are left 
with only the trunk. Mike 
Lawson, managing director of 
O’Callaghan Associates of 
Liverpool, tree specialists, 
said: “Councils are irrepara- 
bly damaging the trees in our 
streets as they successively 
increase pruning a nd dis- 
cover this has little effect 
They start by removing 50 per 
cent When the tree fights 
back, they remove 75 per cent 
and then the tree will still 
give its best shot Eventually 
they will kill the tree.” 

Mr Lawson said the pro- 
gressive lopping of many of 
London’s 400,000 street trees 
was causing financial loss 
and worsening pollution. 

He said trees save money, 
according to US research. He 
calculates the total benefit of 
London’s trees £2.4 billion a 


Chainsaw massacre 


□ Increase property values by 7 
to 12 per cant 

□ Mature specimens improve 
local av quality 

□ Provide shade and wind 
breaks. 

□ Prevent local flooding by 
absorbing water on their leaves 


year by saving energy in pro- 
viding shade and wind 
breaks. Trees also soaked up , 
storm water runoff and ab- 
sorbed pollution. 

Susannah Quinn, a lawyer 
paid by insurance companies 
to sue councils on behalf of 
householders, said it took up 
to two years of monitoring to 
establish a tree or trees were 
responsible for the problem. 

The Association of British 
Insurers refused to comment 
on their members' behaviour. 


AGAINST: 

□ Can cause subsidence in 
areas with day soil if too dose 
to houses 

□ Can block light from houses 
.and gardens 

□ Birds nest In them, making a 
mess on parked cars 

□ Falling leaves in autumn 


and the fact that many street 
trees were being mutilated. 

However, Jeremy Owenson 
of Eagle Star said: "We are 
aiming to increase awareness 
of the problems of subsidence 
and are encouraging people to 
pollard their own trees or 
draw to the attention of local 
councils street trees near 
their homes. We are aware 
there is a body of evidence 
which suggests pruning can 
increase the uptake of water 
by a tree.” 


Glastonbury Festival 


Pop feast kicked 
off by football 


* 
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Caroline Sullivan 
sorts fab from drab 


I N 1997 it was Radiohead's 
festival: the time before It 
was Pulp’s— who 
returned to headline yester- 
day . But this year Glaston- 
bury belonged to football. 

Few of the 247 bands, cover- 
ing every variety of popular 
music, including Bob Dylan’s 
wrinkly rock. Tony Bennett's 
crooning and Cornershop’s 
Aslan pop, could compete with 
the World Cup, televised on a 
huge screen a few fields west 
But even if the unlucky acts 
who played between Sinn and 
10pm night, like ram- 
raid rockers the Foo Fighters, 
attracted sparse crowds there 
were moments of fairness 
throughout the weekend. 

Friday was dominated by 
Primal Scream and Embrace, 
respectively beadliningthe _ 
Pyramid and OtherStages. 
Primal Scream, the sporadi- 
cally impressive rock-dance- 
meisters, justfied their unex- 
pected elevation to top of the 

bill with a set of spacious, 
dreamy dub. But many opted 
far Brttrock’s latest golden 
boys. Embrace. 

Their huge ballads, un- 
furled into the soft night sky, 
caused outbreaks of mass 
swaying. Oasis, come in: your 
time is very much up. 

Alsoon Friday, Catatonia 
Inspired mass WeLshness as 
singer Cerys Matthews. Car- 
diff’s answer to Janis Joplin, 
encouraged us to sing 
“Every day when I wake up, I 
thank the lord Fm Welsh.” 
Nationalism of a different 
persuasion reared its bead 
when the Lightning Seeds 


capped a bouncy show with 
their number one single, the 
England anthem Three Lions. 
As thousands of stamping feet 
turned the ground into slime, 
the verdant Mendip Hills rang 
to the chorus: “Three lions on 
a shirt ... no more years of 
hurt, no more useless 
dreaming.” 

A pop moment, that. 

Those were the highlights of 
a day when relentless rain 
made listening to music out- 
doors a task requiring deter- 
mination. Much better to in- 
stall oneself ins ide the Dance 

or New tents and partake ctf 
the wjggy did Chemical 
Brothers or lo-fi cowboy 
punks Scott 4. 

Saturday was a different 
story. The downpour stopped 
and your ostrich burger 
remained dry. Even uninspir- 
ing acts like generic rockers 
Stereophonies were tolerable, 
and good ones like sultry trip- 
hoppers Morcheeba were 
■fifirly marvellous. 

Top of the bill were Blur. 
Never the most charismatic of 
bands, they were even less so . 
here, their boisterous tunes 
aiminighRrf by the outdoor 
setting. 

Their greatest hits set con- 
tained a bit of everything— 
some of it very good but. none 
so great as to explain their A- 
list status. 

Over at the Other stage, 
Underworld, the techno- 
monger headliners, were less 
cuddly but much more excit- 
ing. In the quirky way of Glas- 
tonbury, they could be star- 
ring on the main stage next 
time, or it could be someone 
we’ve yet to hear ot 

No stars were bora this 
year, but a few esta blis he d 
ones twinkled b r i ght ly. 
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Drum beat . . . A festival fen keeps out of the slush, while others (below, left) don’t bother photographs: martin goowin 

Walkover for mud as sun turns up late 


Amelia Gentleman on dampened spirits 


T HE sun was shining 
over Somerset at the 
end of the Glastonbury 
Festival yesterday, but 
it came too late to save much 
of the carnival spirit from 
drowning In the mud. 

Organisers were struggling 
last night to move tens of 
♦Vinncands of vehicles, many 
of them swamped, back on to 
the road. Four-wheel drive ve- 
hicles and tractors rescued 
cars with wheels submerged 
in the quagmire. Other 
drivers faced long delays be- 
cause several routes had been 
closed off after becoming too 
dangerous to use. 

Gravel was brought in from 
local quarries in an attempt to 
make the roads passable. 

After two days of heavy rain 
the mud had grown thicker 
and deeper across the 28 acres 



of Worthy Farm. The largest 
dance tent was cordoned off as 
workers tried to scrape away 
the slippery surface layer, and 
several beer tents were 
flooded by lakes of mud more 
than a foot deep In places. 

Thousands left the site yes- 
terday afternoon, too tired and 
muddy to stay to hear Bob Dy- 
lan and Pulp, two of the festi- 
val’s main attractions. 

Opinion was divided ova: 
whether the event was a suc- 
cess in spite of the downpours. 
Michael Eavis, the organiser 
and foe farm's owner, insisted 
that the rain had made no dif- 
ference: “The punters don’t 
give a damn. Everywhere I go I 
see people having a good time ” 

But the mood among many 
mud-encrusted festival-goers 
making their way borne prema- 
turely was dispirited. James 


Powell aged 24, a computer 
programmer from London, 
said: “We haven't been aide to 
do what we wanted, which was 
to sit around in foe sun listen- 
ing to bands. There’s nowhere 
to sit down, and it’s exhausting 
wallting around all day.” 

Robert Inglis, aged 16. a stu- 
dent from Devizes. Wiltshire, 
was also leaving a day early: 
The bands were fantastic, but 
I couldn’t cope with fbe idea of 
spaiding another night in a 
waterlogged tent- n 
Volunteers worked hard to 
make foe experience bearable 
for those who had came unpre- 
pared. The welfare centre 
handed out several hundred 
pairs cf second hand shoes and 
socks and 2.000 fofl anti-hyper- 
thermia blankets. 

One of the main marquees 
was dosed to provide a dry 
sleeping area for people whose 

tents bad become saturated. 
Volunteer Mary Treacy said 


“We’ve looked after many more 
people than normal most of 
whom have come to us chatter- 
ing with the cokL” 

The medical centre treated 
some 2400 people over the 
three days, said spokeswoman 
Carnlinp Th omas. AS well as a 

sprains and broken ankles 
from slipping in the mud, doc- 
tors had sera several people 
with serious bums, caused 
when they tried to cook inside 
their tents to escape from the 
rain. 

‘“The chir opodist has also 
been busy looking after people 
who have had their feet 

wrapped inside plastic bags 
for too many days.” foe said. 

Recycling teams yesterday 
began the huge dean-up oper- 
ation. Every acre of foe farm 
has to be cleared of all traces 

of the festival before the cows 
can graze again. It will be two 
months before the site returns 
to normal 


News in brief 


Sunday papers face 
Branson lawsuit 

RICHARD Branson will sue the Sunday Times and the News of 
the World unless they apologise for publ ishing stories which 
contained an allegation that the Virgin tycoon subjected his 
women employees to constant sexual harassment 

He is seeking an immediate retraction and apology for yester- 
day’s stories, which were based on American court papers filed 
by two former Virgin executives. 

Although the News of foe World story emphasised Mr Bran- 
son’s denial of foe claims, he is angered that both newspapers 
went on to report incorrectly that his lawyers accepted that one 
incident had taken place, but it did not amount to harassment. 

He says he has not admitted anything to the American courts 
and his lawyers Claim the women who are suing him are 
motivated by money. 

Mr Branson said: “The stories published in the Sunday 
Times and the News of the World are complete rubbish. Both 
papers should have checked their facts ... I have always 
categorically denied these allegations." — Helen Carter 


Rail complaints hit record 

PASSENGER complaints about privatised train companies rose 
to a record l million last year. Rifoard Branson’s Virgin Trains 
cametop, with 195,000 letters a year and 7,000 calls a month. Its 

West Coast line has been criticised for not running on time. 

The new figures are due to be released this week by the Rail 
Regulator's office. The 25 companies received an average of 2,700 
complaints a day by post and by phone. A spokesman for the rail 
regulator declined to comment on the figures ahead of their 
p ublicatio n 


Legionnaire’s ship docks 

A CRUISE ship at foe centre of a Legionnaire’s disease alert 
docked yesterday in Greenock, Strathclyde, and its 800 passengers 
and 400 crew disembarked. 

Passengers and crew of the SS Edinburgh Castle were given 
emergency advice about the symptoms ctf the illness, when it 
became apparent there had been a suspected outbreak on board. 
The ship is to be cleaned and disinfected. 

The scare erupted when it was revealed that two people who 
had travelled on the ship in recent weeks had contracted the 
disease. Ship operators Direct Cruising, from Liverpool have 
d pfpnripd ftw dwHsinn to make the recent voyage and claime d the 
two people affected had both recovered. 


Avalanche of junk mail 

THE amount of junk mall pouring through letter boxes has 
reached a record, with 3.4 bJHion Items sent last year. 

Most people receive three pieces a week — up from two items in 
1395 — and it accounts for juk under half of all items received by 
post. Bnt nearly one in four items goes straight in thebtn. 
Insnrance companies are responsflflefor the most direct mall 
followed by credit card firms, banks and mail order companies. 


Lapwings under threat 

THE lapwing, one of the best-loved wading birds, is becoming a 
rarity, foe RSPB said yesterday. Monitoring has shown popula- 
tion fafls of up to 75 per ceitf In some areas since 1985. The society 
Is urgently preparing a Lapwing Action Flan and appealing for 
£300.000 in response. The plan examines threats including inten- 
sive fanning, pesticides and ploughing. 
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CIA to hire more 
spies after lapse 
on Indian tests 


Marie TTan in New York 


T HE Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) is 
about to embark on 
the biggest spy 
recruitment drive in its his- 
tory, in the wake of its failure 
to foresee India's nuclear 
tests. 

This year the CIA's clandes- 
tine espionage arm, the Direc- 
torate of Operations, will 
begin hiring record numbers 
of case officers, or spies, as 
part of a plan to revitalise the 
United States's espionage ca- 
pabilities by 2005. 

The agency plans to hire 
more than than five times as 
many spies as in 1995, the 
year of its lowest intake, with 
the number rising again next 
year. The exact number of 
spies is classified, but it is be- 
lieved that around 1.000 case 
officers work in the 
directorate. 

The CIA will also reopen 
several overseas offices that 
were shut in the early 1990s 
when Congress slashed its 
budget after the end of the 
cold war. 

The reputation of the CIA. 
which was created under 
President Harry Truman 50 
years ago. has been tarnished 
in recent years by scandals 


such as those involving 
double agents Aldrich Ames 
and Harold Nicolson, who 
both spied for Moscow. 

But the biggest blow to its 
credibility came when the 
agency was completely blind- 
sided by India’s nuclear tests 
this year. 

The CIA director. George 
Tenet, said recently; ■•’While 
the Intelligence community 
has for years closely followed 
the Indian nuclear pro- 
gramme, there is no getting 
around the fact that we did 
not predict these particular 
Indian nuclear tests.” 

In May the CIA admitted 
that it had no agents who 
could have tipped off the US 
about India's intentions. 

But this lapse might have a 
galvanising effect. Congress 
has now earmarked funds for 
the recruitment drive. The 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Newt Gingrich, 
made sure the agency secured 
more money. The CIA cur- 
rently receives $26.7 billion 
(around £16 billion). 

The recruitment drive is 
seen as an acknowledgment 
that the CIA might have ne- 
glected traditional espionage, 
or human intelligence, in 
favour or high-tech methods 
such as eavesdropping de- 
vices and spy satellites. 


And new technologies such 
as encryption and computer 
networks have blunted the ef- 
fectiveness of spy satellites 
and listening devices, forcing 
a return to more old-fesh- 
ioned methods. 

The agency has also suf- 
fered a brain drain of talented 
and mid-career officers since 
the end of the cold war, with 
many com plain ing about low 
morale and a heavy-handed 
bureaucracy. CIA officers 
have been embroiled in pub- 
lic accusations of spying from 
France and Germany among 
others. The agency believes 
that part of the problem is 
that its agents have felled to 
apply the basics of training. 

In a speech last November, 
Mr Tenet emphasised the im- 
portance of having a clandes- 
tine capability to get informa- 
tion an rogue states such as 
North Korea and Iraq. 

“We may be able to discern 
how well they [rogue states] 
are doing in developing their 
capabilities or how they in- 
tend to use them by taking 
pictures from the air or from 
intecepting their communica- 
tions.” he said. 

“But 1 can tell you, just as 
frequently a human source is 
the key to understanding 
their true intentions and 
capabilities.'' 


Turkish boy rescued 
26 hours after quake 


Chris Mor ri s 
In southern Turkey 


R ESCUE teams searched 
for survivors yesterday 
alter the worst earth- 
quake to hit Turkey for six 
years left at least 116 people 
dead and more than 1,500 in- 
jured at the weekend. 

Thousands have lost their 
homes in the heavily popu- 
lated region around Adana, 
near the Mediterranean 
coast 

"This is a terrible tragedy.” 
Adana’s deputy governor, 
Ardahan Totuk. said. 

Throughout the day. sniffer 
dogs and mechanical diggers 
sifted through the rubble of 
buildings which had col- 
lapsed with their occupants 
inside. An 11-year -old boy was 
rescued from one razed block 
of flats in die port town of 
Ceyhan 26 hours after the 
quake, after rescuers were 
alerted by his cries for help. 

Houses and shops were 
damaged and destroyed, min- 
arets fell from mosques and 
several high-rise blocks of 
flats were among the ruins. 

The earthquake, which 
measured 6.3 on the Richter 
scale, was felt in Cyprus and 
Israel. It struck just before 
5pm on Saturday. Many 
people took to the streets in 
panic, hampering initial 
relief efforts. 

Local officials say about 


20 per cent of Ceyhan was 
badly hit, although Turkey's 
main oil terminal on the Med- 
iterranean coast was not dam-, 
aged. Tens of thousands of 
people fled Ceyhan. which 
suffered several aftershocks. 

Officials fear the number of 
dead will rise, though no one 
knows how many people still 



lie trapped beneath the 
debris. 

Hospitals in the region 
were inundated with hun- 
dreds of wounded, and urgent 
appeals were -issued for blood 
donations. Efforts to help the 
injured were hindered by 
widespread power cuts, 
which also made communica- 
tions difficult 

The worst destruction took 


place in slum areas of Adana 
and other towns, where build- 
ings tend to be constructed 
cheaply from whatever mate- 
rials come to hand. Many of 
Adana’s poorer residents are 
Kurdish migrants who have 
fled fighting further east be- 
tween Kurdish guerrillas and 
the Turkish armed forces. 

President Suleyman De- 
mirel and the prime minister, 
Mesut Yilmaz, toured the 
earthquake region yesterday, 
promising that the state 
would bring things back to 
normal as soon as possible. 

Tents, blankets and food 
have already been provided 
by the Bed Crescent and other 
humani tarian organisations. 

Officials at the Nato air 
base at Incirlik, a few miles 
outside Adana, — home to 
both British and United 
States forces — said there had 
been slight damage to some 
buildings, and that 35 people 
affiliated to the base had suf- 
fered mild bruises and cuts. 

Southern and eastern Tur- 
key sit above the active Ana- 
tolian fault, and earthquakes 
are not uncommon. Nearly 
500 people died after powerful 
tremors hit the eastern town 
of Erzincan in 1992. 

There had been no warning 
of an earthquake on this scale 
in Adana, however. Turkish 
officials have been accused in 
the past of foiling to take suf- 
ficient precautions in such a 
geologically unstable region. 


The rat-children of 
Pakistan — blessed 
by a Sufi saint but 
disfigured for profit 


Richard Galpin in Gujrat reports on a gruesome 
slave trade in new-born babies, fuelled by fear, 
a 300-year-old myth and religious fervour 



T THE entrance to the 
shrine of Shah Daula 
i in the Punjabi city of 
it. a young wom- 
an sits on the edge of a chair, 
rocking back and forth. 

At first sight she could be 
one of the many devotees who 
travel from afar to worship at 
the tomb of tbe Sufi saint But 
move closer and it is dear 
something is wrong. The 
woman has a shrunken head 
and deep facial scars. Her 
hair has been shaved and she 
cannot speak. She Is severely 
disabled. Move too close with 
a camera and she runs away. 

She is one of hundreds or 
possibly thousands of Shah 
Da ula’s chuhos or rat-chil- 
dren. For centuries they have 
been associated with this 
shrine as part of a powerful 
myth that holds sway over 
many people in this region. 

Filing past her into the 
shrine are dozens of worship- 
pers. mostly women. They sit 
by the tomb, touch the relics 
placed on it and pray. They 
ask God to bless them with a 
child. These women have not 


been able to conceive, but ac- 
cording to the myth that dates 
back 300 years, praying here 
will make them fertile. 

But there is a heavy price to 
par. couples must promise to 
hand over their first-born to 
the shrine. The myth says the 
child will be born a cfiuha and 
if they do not give the baby up 
all their subsequent children 
will be disabled. 

“God win punish anyone 
who does not honour this 
commitment.” says one wom- 
an. who is praying for a son. 

But the grim reality behind 
this tradition can be found 
just a few miles from Shah 
Daula ‘s shrine on the streets 
of Gujrat, where many of the 
rai -children end up. 

At the city's main bus 
station several older rat-chil- 
dren roam between the buses, 
followed closely by their 
owners — people who say 
they have bought die children 
to look after them. 

But looking after the rat- 
children means using them to 
make money from begging. 
And they are extremely 


effective. The children nudge 
and slap passengers until 
they hand over some rupees. 

Conveniently, the myth 
states that tbe rat-children 
have been blessed by tbe saint 
and must not be ignored. 

And so the money pours in. 
Experts believe the rat-chil- 
dren command a high price in 
the modem-day slave trade. 

“It's reported that these 
children are sold for anything 
from around $1,000 [£625] to 
$2,000,” says Anusheh Hus- 
sain, director of Sahil. an 
organisation fighting child 
exploitation. “We’ve also 
heard that they can make 
around $io per day from beg- 
ging. which makes it a very 
lucrative business consider- 
ing that's twice the amount a 
civil servant makes.** 

This has led to deep suspi- 
cion that the myth of Shah 
Daula was fabricated to trick 
people into handing over 
healthy babies. 

One expert who inter- 
viewed several families says 
many parents told him their 
babies were normal and not 









Thousands gathered in the home village of singer Lonnes Matoub, where be was buried yesterday 


Abdelmalek Touati 
InTaourirt Mou#»a,AlB6rta 


T housands of Algerian 
Berbers attended: -the 
burial of singer Louries. 
Matoub yesterday in the gar- 
den of his home in tfcb Kaby- 
lie region. Peasants and city 
dwellers joined in tbe village 
of Taourirt Moussa, 60 miles 
east of Algiers, to pay tribute 
to Matoub, aged 42, who was 
gunned dawn in an .a mhnsh 
last Thursday. - 
Matoub was a staunch anti- 
Islamist outspoken supporter 

of tbe Berber cause aha demo- 
crat whose songs often criti- 
cised Algerian offic i aldo m . / 
Mourners were led by his 
sister, Malika, who climbed 
on to the red-tiled roof of file 
singlestorey house to appeal 
for calm as people waited to 
PP»q by the coffin inside. The 
house, garden, streets outside 
and roads to the village were 
swamped with people angered 
at the death of the singer, 
whom the authorities say was 
killed by Muslim rebels. 

Distrust of the authorities 
and their failure to. protect 
Matoub provoked angry cries 
directed towards an army 
helicopter hovering nearby to 
protect mourners against any 
Muslim rebel attacks, wit- 
nesses said. 

Matoub’s sparked 

riots on Friday and Saturday 
in Tizi Ouzou, capital of the 

Berber-dominated, north-east- 
ern Kabylie region, and in 
neig hbouring towns. At least 
two demonstrators were 
killed as protesters venting 
their anger at the murder 
stoned anti-riot ; police and 
damaged public buildings. 

In the singer's village, re- 
flecting the .mixture of edgi- 
ness and anger, mourners 
threw stones at moderate Is- 
lamist opposition leader Nolut 
eddlne Boukhrouh, mistaking 
btm for the provincial gover- 
nor. A man was hit by a stray 
bullet as shooting broke out, 
witnesses said. — Reuters. 


Pope to ask forgiveness for Inquisition cruelty 


The ‘heretics’ tortured and killed for their 
beliefs are to receive an apology, as the 
Vatican’s millennial soul-searching 
continues. Philip Willan in Rome reports 


T HE Pope might soon 
add witches and here- 
tics to the list of groups 
against which the Roman 
Catholic Church has sinned. 
On March 8 2000, he is to 
lead a penitential proces- 
sion from the Basilica of 
Santa Sabina to Rome’s Cir- 
cus Maximus, and to call for 
forgiveness for the historic 
foiling; of the Church. 

Alongside the Jews, to 
whom the Pope has ex- 
tended his apologies, will 
be those who were tortured 
and killed for their beliefe 


by the Inquisition, an eccle- 
siastical tribunal estab- 
lished by Pope Gregory E£ 
in 1233 to ferret out here- 
tics. It was given a new 
lease of life in 1542 when 
Pope Paul HI founded the 
the Sacred Congregation 
for the Universal Inquisi- 
tion. later known as the 
Holy Office. 

Among the Inquisition's 
most illustrious victims 
were Giordano Bruno, a Do- 
minican priest and philoso- 
pher who was homed at the 
stake for heresy in 1600, and 


Girolamo Savonarola, an- 
other Dominican, who was 
put to death in 1498. 

The record of the Inquisi- 
tion, best known for the 
cruel excesses committed 
under its auspices in Spain, 
will come under the scru- 
tiny of about 50 historians 
invited to a conference in 
the Vatican in October. 

Those attending have 
been selected on the 
grounds of professional 
competence. Irrespective of 
their faith, according to 
Father Georges Cottier, the 
Pope’s personal theologian 
and chairman of the histori- 
cal-theological commission 
that is helping to prepare 
for the great jubilee mark- 
ing the minainfam. 

“It’s not the task of the 
conference to rehabilitate 
victims of the Inquisition. If 


there are to be any rehabili- 
tations, that is the responsi- 
bility of the relevant au- 
thorities of the Holy See 
and, in the final analysis, of 
the Pope.” he said. 

Savonarola is already 
well on the way to rehabili- 
tation and even to a possible 
beatification. Cardinal Sil- 
vano Plovanelli of Florence 
has set up a committee of 
historians and theologians 
to reappraise the role of the 
fiery castigator of profli- 
gacy and corruption, who 
had the temerity to criticise 
Pope Alexander VL 

“His preaching was nei- 
ther heretical nor scandal- 
ous. neither schismatic nor 
seditions. Savonarola al- 
ways remained within the 
canons of orthodoxy,” said 
Father Tito Centi, a com- 
mittee member. 


- Cardinal Joseph Rat- 
zingeiyhead of .what used 
be file Holy Office and has 
now been rebaptised the 
Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, supports 
’he campaign. 


“May the Lord help us to 
understand that the 


Church must not make 
martyrs but be a church of 
martyrs,” he told a confer- 
ence in Bologna, 

Not everyone has ap- 
plauded this soul-search- 
ing. “The Vatican’s apology 
comes extremely late. This 
kind of admission of res- 
ponsibility should have 
been made a very long time 
ago. It's one thing to ask 
forgiveness of the living, 
and quite another of the 
dead," said Elena Aga- 
Rossi. a University of L’A- 
qnila histor ian. 



‘I have heard from 
many people that 
they use iron rings 
which are placed 
on the baby’s 
head to stop it 
from growing’ 

Pirzada Imtiaz Syed, 
trade union leader 


‘They can make 
around $10 per . 
day from begging, 
which makesita 
very lucrative . 
business „ 
considering that’s 
twice the amount 
a civil servant 
makes’ 

Anusheh Hussain, 
child lights activist 


Chuhas collect alms at Gnj rat's main bus station. Deformed children are sold to a “b e gg in g mafia’ PHOTOQfWHS.FKHAfCGAiP^ 


deformed in any way when 
they gave them up. 

Historical accounts make 
this argument more compel- 
ling: the descendants of tbe 
saint had no land on which 
they could depend for their 
livelihood and so needed to 
find some means of generat- 
ing income. 

Many therefore believe that 
the rat-children, far from 
being a natural phenomenon, 
are deliberately deformed by 
the people who take them 
from their parents. Once the 
process is complete, several 
years later, they are sold off 
or hired out as beggars. 

Although there is no irre- 
futable evidence, experts say 
that medieval contraptions 


are used to disfigure the chil- 
dren. “I have heard from 
many people that they use 
iron rings which are placed 
on the baby's head to stop It 
from growing,” says Pirzada 
Imtiaz Syed. a senior trade 
union leader based In Gujrat. 

He estimates there are 
about 10,000 rat-children in 
Pakistan, controlled by a 
"begging mafia”, some of 
whom he accuses of abusing 
the children physically and 
sexually. 

All these charges are de- 
nied by those associated with 
tbe shrine. 

A descendant of the saint. 
Dr Plr Naslruddaula. argues 
that the deformity Is caused 
by a congenital disease that 


occurs in other parts of the 
world. 

But Pakistan's leading gen- 
etic scientist Qasira Mehdi. 
who spent three years Investi- 
gating Shah Daula's rat-chil- 
dren. says this U impossible. 
After Interviewing dozens of 
families, he found that none 
of the children were related. 

“For a disease to be geneti- 
cally inherited you have to 
have the disease running In 
the family,” says Dr Mehdi. 
"and our investigation shows 
that the rat-children come 
from very different families 
and backgrounds. If there Is 
no blood relationship be- 
tween them then It cannot be 
a genetic disease.” 

But Dr Mehdi refuses to say 


what he believes to be the real 
cause of the problem, claim- 
toe he does not want to 
W reli a° us sensitivities. 

This perhaps explains why 
there has still not been a thor- 
ough investigation into the 
phenomenon. 

The government says it does 
not know who to believe. But 
the minister for religious af- 
JaJa Zafar-m-Haq. hints 
toat the children must' have 
been deliberately deformed. 

Fifteen years ago the gov. 
ernment took over this shrine 
and threw out the people who 
were running it." he says. 

thJ® ti ? al da ¥ until now. 
^ business has stopped. 
There have not been any 
mure of these human rats.” 


’ i* 

But afthprig h the numb er of 
rat -children has declined., the 
problem has not bees eradi; 
rated. During one visit to the 
bus station in Gujrat it w® 3 
possible to find and photo- 
graph a rat-child who looked 
at most eight years old- When 
this was pointed put' to fh 6 
minister be pramJsed ftirfber 
action. *' ' - - 

Whether the -gorernm® 1 * 
will take resoluteacfion is an- 
other matter- But unless the 
secret oE Shah JDatoaS shrine 
is finally exposed, then naff? 
more children are' likely. -t° 
suffer the same fete 
children who are rownIniH“* 
streets of 'Pakistan's 
and cities, exploited 
abused by their owners. ■ 
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Honourable defeat 
600 years ago spurs 
fight for Kosovo 


The myths of a medieval battle 
lost to the T urks still inspire the 
Serbs in their quest to keep the 
province. Jonathan Steele 
reports from Kosovo Polje 


1 A #ITH an open-air 
a M\ § mass, a volley of 
If 1 M shots from a Yugo- 
w w Slav army guard of 
honour and a rousing, nation- 
alist sermon from the Ortho- 
dox bishop of Kosovo, a con- 
gregation of fewer than 200 
Serbs yesterday celebrated 
the anniversary of the medi- 
eval battle w hich inspires 
their struggle to keep Kosovo 
under Serbian control. 

“We pray to God to give us 
the strength to stay together 
and survive, and courage lor 
our people and our soldiers to 
defend Kosovo and hand it on. 
to our children," Bishop Arte- 
mije declared. "Whether they 
live in Serbia or Kosovo, the 
Serbian people’s only wish Is 
that Serbs remain In thin 
area. This will help us to 
remain Christian people." 

The crowd was far smaller 
than nine years ago when 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
used the sixth centenary of 
the battle of Kosovo Polje, toe 
Field erf 1 Blackbirds — which 
toe Serbs lost to toe Turks — 
to launch his dreams of an ex- 
panding Serbia before many 
thousands of enthusiasts. 


US officials 
talktoKLA 

R ICHARD Holbrooke, the 
chief United States ne- 
gotiator for the crisis in Ko- 
sovo, said yesterday that 
leaders of ethnic Albanian 
rebels in the province de- 
serve a seat at the peace 
table if they prove they can 
control the guerrillas. 

: Before travelling to Lon- 
don for talk with British 
officials, Mr Holbrooke, who 
has been, in Kosovo, said US 
officials matte their first for- 
mal contacts with Kosovo 
: Liberation Army (KLA) 
leaders on Friday some- 
where in western Europe. 
‘The next flashpoint conld 
beiEftevb village, which lie 
visited last week. He called 
it “the most dangerous 
place -on the continent of 
Europe”. 

“You have an Albanian vil- 
lage within which are Serb 
families and Serb police, 
surrounded by Albanian 
checkpoints, surrounded 
by Serb checkpoints,” he 
said. “Each roadblock is a 
tragedy waiting to hap- 
pen.” — Reuters. 


- Fran toe monument where 
he mad e his speech in 1989 
and Bishop Artemije spoke 
yesterday, this year's gather- 
fag could look across the an- 
cient hafttefteirt to today's ap- 
proaching war. The coal mine 
of Belasevac, where Alban ia n 
gmimen of the Kosovo Libera- 
te Army (KLA) brought pro- 
duetton to a hah last week, is 
just three miles away. In spite 
of its proximity to the capital, 
Pristina, it remains in KLA 
hands. 

Mr Milosevic’s heavy- 
handed tactics In Kosovo, his 
refusal to shar e power with 
the afrhnie Albanians and his 
excessive use offeree to try to 


stamp out their demands, 
have created a nationwide in- 
surgency for independence. 

For most Serbs the battle of 
Kosovo Polje matters more as 
myth than history. It centres 
on toe so-called Kosovo cove- 
nant. which Justifies noble de- 
feat Before toe battle, the 
Serb Prince Lazar is said to 
have dreamt a falcon offered 
him the choice of an earthly 
kingdom or a heavenly one ,, 
Choosing the latter, he de- 
clared: “It is better to die in 
battle than live in shame.” 
Joslp Tito’s wartime ally, 
Milovan DJilas, who became 
Yugoslavia’s best-known dis- 
sident once said: “Wipe away 
Kosovo from the Serb mind 
and soul and we are no more. 
If there had been no battle at 
Kosovo, the Serbs would have 
invented It for its suffering 
and heroism." 

Exactly what happened on 
the field, and even whether 
the Turks really won, is a 
matter of dispute. While 
Prince Lazar was captured 
and allegedly executed by the 
Turks, the Turks also lost 
their leader, Sultan Murat A 
Serb knight Milos Obilic, 
penetrated the Ottoman de- 
fences on the morning of the 
battle and, making as if to pay 
homage to the Turkish ruler, 
stabbed him. 

In Serb myth, Obilic was 
fired by false accusations 
from a fellow knight, vuk 
Brankovic, that he was a 
traitor. He killed the sultan to 
prove his honour. The Serb 
who went down in legend as a 
traitor was Brankovic. Dur- 
ing the battle he took his 
troops and left the field. 

During the rise of Serbian 
nationalism in the i9th cen- 
tury, the facts that several Al- 
banian leaders fought on the 
Serb side and that the sultan's 
forces included Christian 
Greeks and Bulgarians were 
pushed aside. Instead, toe 
battle became an epic clash 
between Christians and Mus- 
lims in which the Serbian -em- 
pire was destroyed. 

Mr Milosevic’s rise to 
power began almost as an ac- 
cident He was sent to the 
province in April 1987 as a 
junior Communist Party offi- 
cial to meet angry local Serbs 
who were calling for action 
against Albanians. Miroslav 
Salevic, a local Serb leader 
who was orchestrating the 
protest, had a lorry-load erf 
stones ready to confront toe 
police. Mr Milosevic took toe 
crowd’s side. “No one should 
dare to beat you," he said. His 
words were repeatedly shown 
on television and turned him 
into a hero. 

Once he was In foil power, 
far from defending toe Serbs, 
his short-sighted policies 
heightened tensions in Ko- 
sovo and led to a gradual exo- 
dus of Serbs. The trickle Is 
now becoming a steady flow. 

Over toe past few years the 
Serbs have tried to redress 
the population imhatanrg in 
Kosovo (they are outnum- 
bered nine to one by Albani- 
ans)!^ enticing Serb refugees 
from Croatia to settle In the 
province. But toe effort is fail- 
ing. “We used to have 1.200 
refugees here,” said Zoran 


Spain builds fences 
to stop immigrants 


Adata Qooch in Madrid 

S PAIN is building 10ft- 
high fences to stop Ille- 
gal Immig rants enter ing 
its'^Jorth- African enclave 
city, MeUIla, and using it as a 
passage point to Etorope. 

Construction has. begun on 
two fcnnw along Mellila’s six- 
mile border with Mbrocoo, 
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which will create a 16ft buffer 
zone patrolled by Spain’s 
paramilitary civil guard. The 
fences, which should be fin- 
ished by the end of the year, 
wm cost about £6 million and 
will be dotted with sensor s. 
Camerac nnd control towtJS. 

Spain bag been forced to 
step up immigration controls 
since it signed the Schengen 
treaty that guarantees free 
passage between signatory 
European Union countries. 
The. new fenr«»s will replace 
the ragged barbed wire that 


did little to keep immigrants 
out. MeUIla. with its sister 
city. Ceuta, attracts thou- 
sands of woidd-be immigrants 
from acr oss Africa. 

A nourishing trade has 
grown up showing t hem how 
to sneak under the wire and 
providing them with passage 
in planes or ships travelling 
to Malaga or Ahnerla. 

About 2.000 people are 
thought to have died since 
1990 crossing the straits of Gi- 
braltar, one of the most dan- 
gerous channels in the world, 
and 20,000 have been arrested. 

Th e civil guard admit they 
are swamped by immigrants 
trying to make it over a 
stretch of water that has be- 
come Europe’s Rio Grande, 
the river that runs along toe 
border between Mexico and 

the United States. 

Last year the Spanish army 
was deployed in Melflla to 
help the civil guard regain 
control after note broke out 
T»mong immigrants at a recep- 
tion r*»np on the city's out- 
skirts. The Spani sh interior 
minis try says the new fences 
will allow the troops to 
withdraw- 

The immigration issue is a 
frequent cause of tension 
with Morocco, which refuses 
to accept non-Moroccan im- 
migrants deported from 
Ceuta and Melilla. _ . 

Morocco lays dann to both 
enclaves, which were estab- 
lished as city fortresses alter 
the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain ^ 500 years ago. 



Milosevic, the mayor of Obi- 
lic, a town named after the 
hero of 1389. “We found thwn 
jobs. We gave them Oats. But 
most have gone to Serbia. 

Every day they go." 

Serb residents are sending 
their wives and children 
away — on a temporary basis 
for safety, they say. They 
complain the government Is 
not protecting them. 

"If s not easy to live here. 

We see no solution. The au- 
thorities are not doing their 
job,” said Slndjan Popic. He 
was boro In Piemen tina, a vil- 
lage near Obilic. 

His wife and children left 
three weeks ago to stay with 
her sister in central Serbia. 

No one likes to admit they’re 
going, as though they may be 
seen as latter-day traitors. 

"It’s not comfortable talking 
about these issues," said Mr 
Popic. 

Mr Solevlc, the militan t 
who organised the 1987 dem- 
onstrations. was one of the 
first to go. He now lives in Nls 
in southern Serbia. 

“He’s not a traitor," mm a 
young woman at the Serb 
media centre in Pristina. 

"Just intelligent." A Yugoslav army guard of honour Ores over the battlefield at Kosovo Polje to mark the 609th anniversary of toe confrontation photograph; pctarkujundzc 



Yesterday 
he knew nothing 
about cancer. 

Today 

he wants to know 
everything. 


Hearing that you’ve got cancer can turn your life upside down. It is a vital part 
of our work at Macmillan Cancer Relief to help put people back in control, to help 
them with the choices they will have to make, and to help them get on with 
their lives - despite cancer. This is a process that cannot be hurried. It takes time. 
It takes patience. It takes expertise. And it costs money. We need your support. 

To find out more about our cancer care services, call the Ma cmill a n 
Cancer Relief information line on 0845 601 6161. 


Macmillan^ 

cancer relief 








Protesters tail 
EU delegation 
in East Timor 


John AgHonby in Jakarta 


T housands of East 
Timorese demonstrated 
in the territory’s capi- 
tal, Dill, at the weekend, in an 
attempt to show a visiting 
troika of European Union am- 
bassadors the extent of oppo- 
sition to Indonesian rule. 

On Saturday rival protest- 
ers, both pro-tndependeoce 
and pro-Indonesia, clashed in 
front of a church In Manatutu. 
about 40 miles east of Dili, 
where the funeral was taking 
[dace of a man shot by Indone- 
sian troops earlier that day. 

Soon after the dash at the 
EUneral thousands of pro- inde- 
pendence demonstrators con- 
fronted troops outside the 
office in Dill of the Indonesian 
governor. AbOio Soares, who 
was meeting the British, Dutch 
and Austrian envoys inside. 

The protesters, mainly stu- 
dents and youths, threw 
stones at the soldiers and 

smashed windows of the gov- 
ernor’s complex. The troops 
fired tear-gas and charged at 
the protesters with wooden 
dubs. At least 12 people were 
dragged off by soldiers. 


Britain's ambassador to In- 
donesia, Robin Christopher, 
said the EU delegation was in 
the former Portuguese colony 
“to assess the situation after 
the recent changes. We are 
here to do whatever we can to 
support the United Nations 
process of a dialogue". 

UN-sponsored talks between 
Portugal and Indonesia, which 
invaded the territory in 1975 
and annexed it the following 
year, have made little progress 
in the search for a permanent 
solution to the issue of the ter- 
ritory’s sovereignty. 

This month Indonesia’s 
new president B. J. Habibie, 
offered East Timor "special 
status", which would allow 
the territory to Implement 
traditional Laws alongside 
those imposed by Jakarta. He 
later offered to reduce the In- 
donesian military presenoe. 

The troika also met student 
leaders, wbo voiced their de- 
mands for the withdrawal of 
Indonesian troops, a referen- 
dum on self-determination, 
and access fbr international 
human rights groups. About 
5,000 people, who had fallowed 
the troika's movements all 
day. held a protest outside. 



Th o usands of East Timorese p rotest in nil! a gains t Indonesian rale yesterday during a visit by ED envoys photograph supw 
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The president 
says rivals are 
fuelling street 
violence, wntes 

Phil Gunson 

in Georgetown 


T HE political tension 
and street violence of 
the past fortnight In 
this former British 
colony on the shoulder of 
South America are set to in- 
tensity today with a general 
strike and “march of am- 
ance" against the government 
called by the opposition 
1 garter D esm o nd Hoyte. 

The country has become in- 
creasingly polarised since 
elections on December 15, 
with Mr Hoyte’s People’s 
National Congress (PNC) 
refusing to recognise the 
sweeping victory claimed by 

the country’s first woman 
president, Janet Jagpn of the 
People's Progressive Party 
(PPP/Civic). 

•Things don't look very 
good at the moment,” the Chi- 
cago-born president, aged 70, 
told the Guardian. She did not 
rule out a state of emergency 
— or even railing for interna- 
tional assistance — should 
the situation deteriorate. 

Mr Hoyte, she said, has 
“virtually declared war ... 
They have stated quite clearly 
that they're going to make it 
impossible to govern. Now 
they’re taking to the streets to 
bring terror to the city." 

The latest clashes began 10 
days ago when dozens of pro- 
testers smashed shop win- 
dows and fought running 
battles with armed police, 
who used tear-gas and fired 
into the air in a repeat of post- 
election violence. 

The windows of the pre- 
dominantly East Indian- 
owned shops along Regent 
Street, in the main shopping 
district of the capital George- 
town, are now fitted with 
heavy iron shutters. The po- 
litical divide has exacerbated 
racial tensions. The PNC's 
main support is A ftu-Guya- 
nese, while the PPP has tradi- 
tionally been a predomi- 
nantly Indo-Guyanese party. 

"It's terrible," said the 
manager of a clothes shop, R. 
Singh & Sons Ltd. “Look at 
the way we’ve had to block up 
the front of the shop. Most 
people who come to shop, 
they can’t — they're afraid.” 
Private sector sources say 
business has declined more 
than 30 per cent this year. 
Things have worsened in the 
past week, with more than 100 
bomb threats. 

A week ago part of the fi- 
nance ministry burned down 
in what police say was an ar- 
son attack. Two Canadian ad- 
visers were injured when 
they jumped from windows. 

Mr Hoyte, a former presi- 
dent. says the troubles are not 
directly connected to the elec- 
tion. But he continues to ar- 
gue that the poll was marred 
by fraud, despite an interna- 



tional audit by the Caribbean 
Community (Caricmn).'. • T 
The audit commission, 
whose report was .published 
at the beginning of the inoMh, 
found plenty ^ irregularities 
but said the on tcsme of Their 
recount “varied, only margin- 
ally from that of the: final 
results declared by the chief 
elections officer”- ; l "'. 

Mr Hoyte objected: - Tf I- 
stuff a ballot box with’ 100 
votes, when the box is opened 
those 100 votes will he found. 
The real question . is how 
those votes got there.”: The 
PNC has declined to take up 
its seats in parliament 
The street protests, Mr 
Hoyte- said, were spontaneous 
and were prompted by racial 
and political discrimination 
by the government and in- 
creasing joblessness. - 
"We- could not allow those 
people to s tand there and be 
battered, and we sympathised 
with them." he added. 

But many PIP P supporters 
believe Mr Hoyte’s party has 
stoked street violence from 
the beginning, in an attempt 
to destabilise the country and 
force Ms Jagan from offi ce. 

As a Jewish woman from 
Chicago, the president can in 
theory stand above the racial 
divide. But despite her 
adopted Guyanese nationality 
and her 50-year residence, for 
some she r emains a foreigner. 

"Nobody wants somebody 
who’s not Guyanese to nm 
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President Janet Jagan: The 
opposition declared war* 

the country," said a Rastafar- 
ian street vendor. T cant go 
to America and say, a I want to 
run America'.” 

Ms Jagan owes her political 
career to her marriage to the 
late Cheddi Jagan, one of two 
men who dominated Guya- 
nese politics before and after 
independence in 1970. 

British colonial authorities 
and the CIA conspired to keep 
the Marxist Jagan from 
power during the cold war, 
and it was not until 1992 that 
he became president He died 
in office in March 1997. 

This week’s protests coin- 
cide with a strike call by the 
U.OOO-strong public service 
workers’ union (GPSU), over 
wage negotiations. 

The timing is unfortunate 
for the government. The 
short-term outlook, observers 
say, is for a deep political div- 
ide to widen still further. 
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Lonnes Mato ah, murdered for his free thinking life and his defiant mountain music 

Lounes Matoub 


Voice of the Berbers 


T HE singer Lounes 
Matoub, who has 
been murdered in 
Algeria aged 42. was 
an outspoken 
fighter for the rehabilitation 
of the Berber heritage in Al- 
geria and an opponent of Is- 
lamist groups fighting the Al- 
gerian authorities. He was 
killed at a bogus roadhlock on 
the road leading to his village 
in Beni Douala, in the moun- 
tainous north-east Kabylie 
region. The attackers ma- 
chine-gunned his car, and 
shot him with his own gun. 
His wife was injured. He had 
just returned from France 
after three years in exile. 
-Lounes devoted his life to 
.the Berber cause. He cele- 
brated and defended his Ber- 
ber roots with his melodious 
Voice and angry songs. With 
the other giant of Berber 
music and poetry, Lounes Ait 
Menguelet, Lounes Matoub 
gave Berber song new con- 
tent, purpose and poetry — 
his words shaped the music 
and shrouded the melody, 
reaching the deepest emo- 
- Unfits ’ among the folk oT the 
Bober mountain villages. 

. Three themes recurred in 
Mb cnngq — bis mother, his 
language and love — often 


intertwined in the same song, 
sung with a unique breathing 
technique where syllables are 
dragged, or hammered after a 
hiatus, like Spanish flamenco 
or Afro-American blues 
songs. He channelled the 
anger and frustration of his 
generation, which lost its 
childhood during the libera- 
tion war of 1954-62, and its 
youth after independence. He 
did so as a talented singer 

who knew how to mar ry the 
verb and the tune in the most 
simple and yet effective way. 
Academic discourse was not 
his style, but his speeches at 
political rallies and presence 
at demonstrations galvanised 
the crowds. 

He was a tireless activist in 
the Berber cultural move- 
ment and . in 1976. a co- 
founder of the Algerian 
Human Rights League, with 
current leaders of the only 
openly secular Algerian 
party, the Rally for Culture 
and Democracy. His artistic 
success would have assured 
him a comfortable life and 
official recognition had he 
opted for conformity and 
quiet coexistence with the 
political order. But Lounes 
was not destined for an easy 
life. 


He was born in the village 
of Taourit Moussa in the 
Djurdjura monntalna of Kaby- 
1 lie. He spent his childhood 
with his mother and young 
sister, Malika, while his 
tether, typically, was working 
in France. This meant that 
the young Lounes became the 
head of the family according 
to tradition. His mother, who 
worked hard on the family 
land, and occasionally on the 
land of others to supplement 
the meagre money her hus- 
band sent every month, had a 
huge influence on him. She 
was very loving and protect- 
ing: his wishes were her com- 
mands. He was her hope for 
better days. Children, and 
boys in particular, have al- 
ways been an investment for 
the future for Kabylie women, 
compensating for a lost youth 
and a loveless marriage. 

Lounes’s mother awakened 
bis natural gift for music and 
sin g in g . As a chil d, he lis- 
tened to her and other women 
singing while working in the 
fields or preparing the daily 
con sco ns. He accompanied 
her to village weddings and 
parties where she was in de- 
mand to lead the traditional 
choral singing. 

Until his father gave him a 


brand new mandolin when he 
returned from France In 1972 
(which he lost to his cousin in 
a game of poker). Loun&s 
played on a guitar he had 
made himself from an oil raw, 
a piece of wood, and fishin g 
line for strings. When he went 
to France in 1978, his career 
took off; be recorded and gave 
concerts. With his albums 
now available in Algeria, his 
popularity was assured. 

Lounes’s rebellious streak ; 
had showed itself at the age of ! 
five when, with a gang of 
friends, he set fire to an aban- 
doned village hut. Later, 
when on trial for stabbing a 
man in a fight, he was sent to 
prison for being cheeky to. a 
magistrate. Lounes’s hot tem- 
per and his understanding of 
the old Berber code of honour 
often landed him in trouble, 
but he was never a m a n who 
would Infringe on the free- 
dom of others or remain pas- 
sive in file face of injustice. 

He had cheated death twice 
before that fatal roadblock. 
The first time was in 1988 
when a gendarme shot at him 
when he refused to stop his 
car cm the way from Algiers 
to Kabylie to distribute pam- 
phlets for the Berber cultural 
movement The attack left 
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Ronnie Campbell 


A love for medicine 
right from the heart 
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him physically and mentally 
damaged. But he eventually 
recovered, determined as 
ever to continue his career, 
producing the best of his 
work. Then be was kidnapped 
by an armed Islamist group in 
September, 1994. After a two- 
week ordeal during which his 
execution was simulated sev- 
eral times, be was released. 
He had been been forced to 
record his “confession" and 
promise never to sing or 
attack religion again. 

For all his talent and popu- 
larity as a singer, Lounes was 
cold-shouldered by national 
radio and television, although 
his scathing lyrics equally at- 
tacked both the authorities 
and the Islamists. 

The last time Lounes Ma- 
toub sang was earli er ting 
month in a Paris street to a 
friend, who begged him to 
sing her one of her favourite 
songs. He obliged with nostal- 
gia for his "black soil", as his 
birthplace is commonly 
known. To his "black soil” he 
is now returned forever. 

Abdenour KIRni 

Lounes Matoub, singer, bom 
January 24, 1956; died June 25. 
1998 


P rofessor Ronnie 
Campbell, president of 
the British Cardiac 
Society and one of the 
world's experts on sudden 
cardiac death, has himself 
died suddenly from a heart 
attack, aged only 51. 

Ronnie (he insisted on the 
informality) was fascinated 
by electronics and cardiology 
and came into medicine when 
these two interests could be 
welded into the science of 
electrophysiology. 

He was never happier than 
when he could apply his intel- 
lect to solving a problem for 
an individual patient, exem- 
plified early in his career 
when the livelihood of an ac- 
tor friend was in peril be- 
cause a clicking artificial 
heart valve played havoc with 
the microphone on his chest, i 
Ronnie came up with an inge- 
nious solution. 

Born in Stirling. Ronnie 
went to the University of 
Edinburgh to study medicine, 
remaining there for early 
training in cardiology. Then, 
deciding that disorders of 
heart rhythm (arrhythmias) 
were the most promising and 
exciting area of research, he 
chose to train at Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina (then 
the mecca of electrophysiol- 
ogy) on a Medical Research 
Council Fellowship. 

Returning to Britain after a 
very productive year, he 
joined the newly-created car- 
diology department at the 
University of Newcastle and 
set about questioning one of 
the shibboleths of the day. It 
was believed that one could 
predict and prevent ventricu- 
lar fibrillation — the major 
cause of death in a heart 
attack — by detecting and 
treating lesser “warning" ar- 
rhythmias. By meticulously 
scrutinising electrocard io- 
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graphic recordings. Ronnie 
showed that this was wrong, 
and helped to start a major 
change In the management of , 
heart attacks. 

He soon became an author- 
ity on the new anti-arrhyth- 
mic drugs. As these proved 

ineffective and hazardous, he 
started, with surgical col- 
leagues. research into the sur- 
gical treatment of heart 
rhythm disorders. The group 
achieved considerable suc- 
cess, one result of which was 
that they were honoured as 
the "medicine team of the 
year" by the local television 



Campbell., .sense of fan 

station. They shared the plat- 
form with Dire Straits, a 
group he greatly admired. 

Although his research work 
was distinguished (he became 
the British Heart Founda- 
tion’s professor of cardiology 
at Newcastle in 1986), it will 
be for his brilliant teaching 
and unique sense of fUn that 
he will be remembered. His 
lectures always appeared 
fresh, and his clarity and hu- 
mour made him an interna- 
tionally admired speaker. He 
was a master of the telling , 
analogy, but disdain ed the { 
traditional funny story and ' 
drew much of his inspiration ! 


from everyday life. His own 
exploits were never short of 
the extraordinary — as a fly- 
ing doctor in northern Can- 
ada in a blizzard, be had to 
transport a woman in labour 
in an aeroplane flown by an 
inexperienced pilot. The 
undercarriage was torn off by 
a tree as they took off. 

He was always an outstand- 
ing and very caring physician 
who established an excep- 
tional rapport with his 
patients. 

He was president of the 
medical students’ society at 
Newcastle in the early 1990s 
and as a brilliant photogra- 
pher and video editor, he 
crowned his term by produc- 
ing a satirical expose of crite- 
ria for medical school entry. 
Interviews with senior fig- 
ures were mercilessly cut and 
pasted, and the film ended 
with the medical-school por- 
ter gaining entry at the third 
interview attempt after 
finally articulating the buzz- 
word of the day, "integrated 
curriculum", in broad 
Geordie. 

Ronnie had a very private 
side. His few close friendships 
were closely guarded, and de- 
spite a hectic professional 
schedule he always found 
time for his devoted wife 
Agnes and daughter Xantbe. 
He was fascinated by astron- 
omy, music of all kinds, wine 
and food. Over the last 10 
years, he channelled much of 
his private energy into file 
conversion of a sandstone 
Quaker meeting house in 
Cumbria into a second home 
— Dun Quakin’. 

Desmond Julian and 
Graham Bird 

Ronnie Wiliam Feamley Camp- 
bell, cardiologist, bom October 
11. 1946; died June 13, 1998 


ISLE OF MULL: Two soaring 
golden eagles made us stop and 
watch. But majestic as these 
birds are, our focus was an a 
creature even more impres- 
sive, a white-tailed sea eagle, 
which has a total span of over 
seven feet As if to express 
resentment, the golden 
drove their rival from the 
skies in a t umbling Joust that 
lasted quarter cf an hour. It 
was an awe-inspiring contest 
al th ough the two species are 
not serious rivals. The sea , 
eagle feeds on fish, carrion and j 
birds, while the golden eagle's I 


prey is largely mammalian. 
The more interesting relation- 
ship is that between humans 
and sea ea g les, which has os- 
cillated between reverence and 
bitter antag onism. In Orkney 
during the neolithic period, 
sea eagles were sacrificed dur- 
ing the burial of important 
m em b e rs of the communi ty. 
However, a subsequent dark 
(almost certainly false) reputa- 
tion for preying cm children 
led to the bird’s habitual perse- 
cution! In the 19th century 
they were shot so that their 
staffed carcasses could form 


spectacular displays in Vic- 
torian drawing rooms. Or they 
were slaughtered for their pre- 
sumed killing of Highland 
lambs. In the 1970s the old 
Nature Conservancy Council, 
based on the isle of RHum , 
initiated a reintroduction pro- 
gramme that involved the 
release of 82 Norwegian birds: 
more than 10 pairs now nest on 
Scotland's north-west coast 
Yet it is sad to see how the old 
attitudes die hard: ti»fa year 
two eyries on Mull were 
robbed by egg collectors . 

MARE COCKER 


William Abrahams 
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Orwell’s great explainer 


W ILLIAM Abra- 

hams. who has died 
aged 79. was a leg- 
endary American 
editor, publisher and cultural 
historian. 

^;The son .of a Boston lawyer. 
Abrahams graduated from 
- Harvard In 1941, and served 
in the United States Army, 
X94845, as a military police- 
man in Miami. Contemporar- 
ies such as James Jones, Nor- 
man Mailer, Gore Vidal and 
W illiam Styron turned their 
wartime into 

first novels, . but Abrahams 
bad only the stateside army 
ami r elations with civilian 
life as bis subject 
VHSs first novel. Interval in 
Carolina (1945), was praised 
- for Its spare, ironic style. It 
was followed by two fhrther 
books before Abrahams 
rightly concluded that novels 
: by and about sensitive intel- 
lectuals did not have much of 
a profile in the brash fifties 
literary scene. 

_ Abrahams found his true 
wiUng as an editor at the 
Atlantic Monthly Press (1955- 
77). In 1965, he . succeeded 


Richard Poirier as editor of 
the annual volumes of the 
O Henry short story awards. 
The great days of the short 
story were long over when 
Abrahams began his search j 
for worthwhile work, but his j 
eye for quality steadily raised 
interest in the form and gave 
encouragement to a genera- 
tion of younger writers. He 
remained editor of the 
O Henry volumes until 1996. 

Abrahams began his life- 
long companionship with the 
historian Peter Stansky in the 
sixties. They planned a collab- 
orative study of the genera- 
tion oFEnglish writers shaped 
by the thirties. Their inten- 
tion to focus upon a group of 
writers proved unwleldly, but 
they eventually produced 
three important studies of lit- 
erature and politics in the 
period. The first. Journey to 
the Frontier 0966). was an 
innovative dual biography of 
the Bw gliah poets Julian Bell 
and John Cornford, and the 
paths which led them to file 
Spanish Givfl war and their 
premature deaths. Their pro- 
jected study of Orwell ap- 


peared in two hi g hl y praised 
volumes: The Unknown Or- 
well (1972) and Orwell: The 
Transformation (1979). 

They sought to answer two 
questions: how did Orwell be- 
come a writer and why did he 
become a political writer? 
Both were addressed in Ber- 
nard Crick's official biogra- 
phy of 1980, but the subtlety of 
Stansky’s and Abraham's por- 
traiture, and their skills at 
interpreting the relations of 
literature to politics, make 
their volumes of enduring 
value. The first was praised 
by V S Pritchett for the deli- 
cacy and sensitivity to “the 
halftones of English life”. 

The second Stansky-Abra- 
hams volume on QrweU com- 
peted the original project 
After Crick’s biography, there 
was little temptation to end 
the story of Orwell's life, but 
in 1994 they published Lon- 
don's Burning: Life Death 
and Art tn the Second World 
War, a three-part biographi- 
cal study of the relations be- 
tween war and art, focusing 
on Benjamin Britten’s Peter , 
Ortmes. Humphrey Jen- 


nings's Fires Were Started and 
Henry Moore's shelter 
drawings. 

When Stansky was ap- 
pointed to a job at Stanford In 
1968, Abrahams moved to Cal- 
ifornia. becoming ^’senior edi- 
tor west coast” of Holt, Rine- 1 
hart and Winston. He 
achieved his own imprint 
with the publishers EP Dut- 
ton in 1984, and created one cf 
the fines t "literary" lists in 
American publishing. 

This included work as idio- 
syncratic as Millicent Dillon's 
dual biography of Isadora 
Duncan and Mary Cassatt, 
and Fiona MacCarthy’s biog- 
raphy of Eric GDL Thomas 
Flanagan, Gordon Lish, Joyce 
Carol Oates, Irvin Faust, 
Diane Johnson and Brian 
Moore were among those he 
published. Abrahams’ consid- 
erable personal charm and 
great editing gifts inspired de- 
voted loyalty. 

Eric Hombwgw 

William Miller -Abrahams, pub- 
lisher and historian, bom Janu- 
ary 23, 1819; died June 2, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS Birthdays 


. IN OUR report of the Pan- 
orama Interview with Louise 
Woodward, on page 6 of early 
’ ediHww on June 23, we said, 

" “ v ;. she questioned tbe role of 

: Matthew's parents, Sunil and 
Deborah, saying ‘If the 
parents didn't 'do it; who 
did?’" This gave the wrong 
. impression, corrected In later 
edftions, that Louise Wood- 
ward had ' spoken accusator- ■ 
JaQy bribe Happens . A tran- 
script of the interview clearly 
shows she was describ- 
ing whal she felt to be tbe 
. gwiArjfl . feeling held by a 
section erf the public at the 
i time. . .there was tbe whole 
feeling thaf somebody has to 
pay. And that somebody had 
to be me.” 

IN OUR preview of the C4 
programme Countryside 
Undercover: The Follow-Up, 
page 28, G2, June 25. we said 
that ftp closure of Hunting- 
don Life Sciences Institute 
[sfcj . soon after tbe trans- 
of a film exposing 

cruelty to animals there, 
showed bow television could 


be a catalyst for changes In 
attitude etc. Huntingdon Life 
say that their estab- 
lishment did not close at any 
time, for any period, before or 
after the documentary. Its 
certificate to work under the 
1986 Animals (Scientific Pro- 
cedures) Act was suspended 
for a brief period, but 
renewed after investigations. 
It continues to operate with 
the full knowledge and 
licence of the Government. 

IN A REPORT headed, New 
smart phones, the pocket 
office, page 6, June 25, we 
referred to Microsoft's Win- 
dows CE sys tem, “which has 
been adapted from larger 
computer software packages 
. . ." This is wrong. Windows 
CE is a new and different 
operating system. It has not 
been adapted from another 
version of Windows, such as 
Windows 95/98 or NT. 

IN A short review of Truman 
Capote's m Cold Blood, Page 
30 Friday Review, June 26, 
we said that the killers of the 


Cutter family ended in “Kan- 
sas City at the electric chair". 
In feet, the two murderers 
were hanged in the Kansas 
State Penitentiary in lapsing. 
Leavenworth County. 

A CAPTION to a picture illus- 
trating a Jazz review. Page 18, 
G2. June 26. said the ja2Z 
musician Charles Mingus 
died in 199L He died in 1979. 

TRAINSPOTTING: an article 
on the Consumer pages. Page 
22 and 23, G2, June 26, which 
was largely about Le Shuttle, 

1 was Illustrated with a picture 
of Eurostar. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 

possible. Please quote dale and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office cf the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
Sim. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian. 119, Earring- 
dim Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
reader@gtutrduoico.uk 


Ian Bannen, actor, 70; 
Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, 87; Charlotte 
Bingham, novelist and play- 
wright, 56; Dr Jeremy Bray, 
former Labour MP, 68; 
Amanda Donohoe, actress, 
36; Clare Frankl, architect, 
hon secretary, RIBA, 50; 
Sally Greengross, director 
of Age Concern for England, 
63; Sir Rex Hunt, former 
governor of the Falkland Is- 
lands, 72; -Paul Jaruis, 
cricketer, 38: Prof Martin 
Jones, archaeologist, 47; 
Michael McIntyre, yachts- 
man, 42; Ann e-Sophie Mat- 
ter, violinist, 35; Linda 
Perham, Labour MP. 51; 
Usha Kumari Prashar, 
chair of the New Refugee 
Unit. 50; Nancy Sanders, ar- 
chaeologist, 84. 


Anniversaries 

or Man*. Happy 2nd Aimjvanitfy. 
Th« but is rat to camel Love Kevin 

■Te etoca w awwawmsmtataphona 
0171 m «B7 or lax 0171 713 47D7 between 
3am and 3pm Mon-Frt. 
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T URKISH bureaucrats 
are renowned for their 
ability to split hairs, 
but things are getting out of 
hand. A national institution 
is under threat as the 
knives, and the razors, 
come out for the moustache. 

It may be an emblem of 
Turkish manhood but the 
moustache is becomings 
hard habit to sustain these 
days, as Turkey's very own 
version of political correct' 
ness moves into high gear. 
Strict secular dress codes, 
designed to quell any rise in 
Islamic sentiment, have 
been extended to cover the 
Ups and chin. 

Civil servants have been 
issued with clear instroo- 
turns about the type of 
moustache they’re allowed 
to sport. A recent directive 
sent to government offices 
specifies the exact length 
and shape of the bureau- 
cratic brush — it has to be 
clipped straight, and it must 
end above the upper lip. 

That is a serious afflrontto 
any discerning Turk. The 
size and style of what yon . 
have sitting beneath your 
nose says a lot more about 
you than most outsiders 
might think, because you 
don't wear your politics on 
your sleeve here. There's no 
need — it’s slap bang in the 
middle of your face. Take 
the full-grown moustache, 
for example, with down- 
turned en ds at the corner of 
the mouth. The owner is def- 
initely a rightwing 
nati onalis t. 

Then there's the classic 
s mall brush moustache. It 
designates a follower of po- 
litical Islam, like the former 
Prime Minister Necmettin 
Erbakan, who's now been 
banned from politics. The 
longer moustache, drooping 
over the upper Up to touch 
the lower one. Is a sure sign 
of an old-fashioned leftist. 

In the late 1970s radical stu- 
dents went further, wearing 
an “M" shaped moustache 
with “L" shaped sideburns, 
to declare their allegiance to 
Marx and Lenin. 

There’s even an urban 
moustache — “Istanbul- 
style” — which barely 
touches in the middle, while 
twirly ends are usually a 
mark of nostalgia, an d a 
yearning for the Ottoman 
past. 

I F civil servants think 
they’re being given a 
tough time by the hair 
police, spare a thought for 
Turkey’s university stu- 
dents. From next year 
they'll be forbidden from 
growing a beard altogether. 
It’s just too Islamic. For 
some long-standing 
aficionados, lfs all a shame. 
Sitting in an Ankara barber 
shop. Hasan Tlldirim's wal- i 
rus-like left-wing mous- ! 
tache bristled with indlgna- 1 
tion. “You can always tell a i 
man’s connections by his 
moustache," he said. "It’s 
part of our tradition. Now | 

the state is trying to take 
that right away from us too. 
It's ridiculous." It may also 
be a losing battle. A recent 
survey declares that the 
□umber of moustache-wear- 
ing Turkish men has plum- 
meted in the past 10 years, 
from 77 percent to a paltry 
63. When it comes to the 
prickly subject of the Turk- ! 
ish top lip. it may soon be a 
case of hair today, gone 
tomorrow. 


Normal Service 
resumed- 
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Come out of your tent, Mr Blair. 
The enemy is already at the gate 


Polly 

Toynbee 




T HE BRITISH Presidency 
of the European Union 
amis at midnig ht tomor- 
row. Those who thought this 
would mark the belated start 
of a grand campaign to win j 
British hearts and minds for 
the single European currency , 
have had their hopes dashed. 
We are almost exactly where 
we were — waiting for Tony. 

The army Is ready, the cap- 
tains of industry have rallied 
their cavalry, the nninns have 
girded up their footsoldiers. 
With Major Giles Radice in 
the lead, virtually all Labour 
backbenchers stand with 
their pikes at the ready. But 
stm the commander-in-chief 
will give no order to attack. 
While be hesitates, the enemy 
skirmishes, picking off prizes 
and revelling in the tide of 
public opinion that remains 
on their side. This Is a battle 
that can’t be won until foe 
Government leads foe charge. 
But Tony Blair stays in his 
tent, hoping the euro’s launch 
will create an economic di- 
mate that makes entry inev- 
itable, so saving him from the 
need to fight There is plenty 
of time yet he reasons, hop- 
ing indukry will make such a 
rousing case they alone can 
carry the day and win over 
the public. 

But foe latest Mori poll 
shows only a third of foe 
people in fovour of joining, 
with well over a half against 
That Is a sizeable opposition 
to conquer. Some independent 
warriors are out there on 
their own — Paddy Ashdown, 
Kenneth Clarice somewhat, 
Adair Turner of the CBI and 
John Monks of the TUC. But 
otherwise foe Sun. most of the 
rest of foe press, and foe 
usual rag-bag host of sceptics 
have foe field to themselves. 
The Treasury has a discreet 


little campaign called Get 
Ready for the Euro, with fact 
sheets, a web site, a helpline 
and seminars. The Treasury 
worries British Industry has 
no idea what’s about to hit It. 
But how could companies 
know? Most of what they read 
in foe press has told them 
that (a) foe euro won’t hap- 
pen. (b) it’ll be delayed by 
years and (c) it’s bound to 
implode, so why worry? A 
recent Treasury survey of 
1,300 small and medium-sized 
firms (employing most of the 
nation’s workforce) produced 
these alarming res ults : only 
11 per cent know the euro Is 
launching in six months’ 
time, and only 5 per emit have 
made any preparation. 

In an ordinary supermarket 
in rural France a week ago, I 
found all prices marked in 
both francs «nd euros, al- 
ready. Well, we aren’t in it so 
what does it matter? A lot 
The Commons Treasury Com- 
mittee took evidence recently 
from large companies includ- 
ing British Steel, Siemens. Id 
and Marks and Spencer, who 
«e»id they'd be trading in 
Euros not only abroad but 
also at home. They'd be ask- 
ing their British suppliers to 
bill them In Euros. VauxhaH 
cars* latest pay deal with 
their workforce is actually 
linked to foe Euro exchange 
rate. 

So why is foe Treasury’s 
Get Ready for the Euro cam- 
paign so well hidden from 
public view? The Chancellor 
revealed that it's costing £6.4 i 
million i asked a Treasury | 
spokesman If they were con- ; 
sidering going genuinely pub- 
lic. Yes. he said cautiously, : 
they were discussing the pos- 
sibility of newspaper adver- 
tisements. What would the 
slogan be? Oh, nothing so def- 


inite as a slogan. Would it 
spell out the merits of the case 
for the euro? “Oh no!” He was 
shocked. “Not at alL” It would 
merely provide business in- 
formation. 

So that leaves the weak 
non-governmental pro-Euro 
lobby to carry the whole 
weight alone. But so far these 
campaigners are severely 
handicapped by one of their 
chief virtues — they tell the 
truth. They say it's a matter 
of a balance of probabilities. 
The chances are that being 
out will be a disaster and 
being in will be a long term 
bonus. But they admit the 
outcome it stfll not entirely 
knowable, only highly proba- 
ble. It’s likely that our ex- 
change rates will fluctuate 
wildly as speculators play 
ping-pong with sterling after 
the euro is launched. It's 
likely it will be a phenomenal 
success from which we shall 
rapidly regret exclusion. But 
no one can know for certain. 

T HIS. alas, is not foe lan- 
guage of political war- 
fare, no match for foe 
army of sceptics waving their 
banners of gut nationalism 
and British sovereignty. Pro- 
EMU sophistication doesn't 
begin to connect with foe rau- 
cous and mendacious certain- 
ties of foe little islanders, foe 
xenophobes and foe fantasists 
who think we can stand alone 
against the bloc with which 
we do 60 per cent of our trade. 

Blair waits for business, 
but business protests that 
politics Is not their job. Some 
have raised their voices in 
support of EMU but foe CBI 
admits public advocacy is not 
in foe British business cul- 
ture. I was recently at a lunch 
for pro-EMU industrialists 
and challenged them to stand 


up and fight more vigorously 
for what they all regarded as 
the vital national interest 
But they are reluctant to take 
an overtly political stand, 
afraid of their shareholders 
and fellow board members 
who may not agree. Some of 
them said indignantly that 
leadership is what politicians 
are paid for. In France. Ger- 
: many or Italy industrialists 
expect to take their proper 
place in public debate — but 
not in Britain. And so they 
wait for Tony Blair, while be 
waits for them to do his job 
for him. 

Industry funds the Euro- 
pean Movement, the all-party 
group whose leaders Include 
Neil Kinnock, Kenneth 
Clarke and Roy Jenkins — 
but they have so for given for 
too Utile money, not nearly 
enough to mount foe poster 
and newspaper campaigns 
needed. Meanwhile foe puny 
anti-European Business for 
Sterling group just launched, 
has raised more money al- 
ready from a just handful of 
maverick Euro-sceptics. 

Last week pro-Euros cele- 
brated foe Sun's pre-emptive 
strike, hoping it would end 
Tony Blair's vacillation- Until 
now, some have given Blair 
the benefit of the doubt: 
maybe his softly-softly ap- 
proach would land Murdoch 
in the end. Now it hasn't 
what's he waiting fort The 
euro’s success will make join- 
ing before the next election 
essential. It's no time to play 
politics. But how can there be 
an early referendum when no 
one has persuaded the public? 
This Is a deadlock that has to 
be broken now. The pro-Euro- 
peans must learn to speak in 
vigorous, coarse slogans. 
Blair must now come out of 
his tent to sound the attack. 


Endpiece: Not cricket 


Roy 

Hattersley 



F OR an Australian who 
took American citizen- 
ship in order to buy a 
United States television com- 
pany. Rupert Murdoch man- 
ages to impose himself on 
British society with depress-, 
ing regularity. On Tuesday he 
was photographed having a 
chummy chat with the Prime 
Minister. Next day the Sun — 
the regular vehicle for his 
prejudices and desperately in 
need of a circulation boost — 
attacked Tony Blair in such 
childish language that dis- 
cerning paper-boys must have 
been embarrassed to push It 
through letter boxes. Then, 
on Thursday, the trial of a 


man who bad been charged 
with terrorist murder was 
abandoned because the same 
paper — having patriotically 
tried to save the pound from 
absorption into a single Euro- 
pean currency — had preju- 
diced the prospect of a fair 
trial by boasting about its 
contribution to the arrest. 

All in all, it was an eventful 
72 hours for the media mogul 
who supported Harold Wilson 
before he lost, Ted Heath after 
he won, Margaret Thatcher 
when she seemed invincible, 
John Major while he led in 
the opinion polls and Tony 
Blair as soon as his landslide 
victory was secure. But his 
greatest triumph came at foe 
end of the week when Chris 
Smith, Secretary of State for 
Culture, Media and Sport, an- 
nounced that television cov- 
erage of test matches would 
be made available to foe high- 
est bidder. 

That, said foe cynics, is an- 
other victory for Rupert Mur- 
doch — a further fovour to be 
added to the price that 
Labour pays to keep foe Sun 
on its side. 

I have my doubts. Test 
cricket was not removed from 
the A-list of protected broad- 


casts — which foe BBC bas an 
automatic right to screen — 
because Murdoch demanded 
the right to expand his em- 
pire, but as the result of con- 
stant pleading by foe cricket 
authorities — who now seem 
to operate the pm«» in foe 
style and spirit of a down- 
market grocer y rhain For 
years they have been whin- 
ing, under their stiff upper 
lips, about the iniquity of 
being denied Sky gold. The 
breathless hush in foe close 
tonight will be interrupted by 
the sound of money being 
counted. The sew motto is 
Fay up! Pay up! And film the 
game! 

But Mr Murdoch’s domina- 
tion of cricket — which may 
well result In narrower hats, 
wider wickets and bumpier 
Pitches to make matches 
more exciting — is a side 
issue. 

The important news from 
News International is that Mr 
Murdoch chose to issue a ; 
warning to the Prime Minis- , 
ter of the United 'Kingdom of ; 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Behave or else! 

Politicians' speeches should 
not be treated like the dead 
sea scrolls and examined as If 


every adverb is pregnant with 
meaning. It was in that spirit 
that I read the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Wednesday response to 
questions about Rupert Mur- 
doch’s repudiation of his pol- 
icy on a European single cur- 
rency. No matter how hard I 
tried. I could not detect any 
significant shift from his pre- 
vious position. Wednesday's 
gibberish about waiting to see 
if entering EMU works to 


He chose to issue 
a warning to 
the Prime Minister 
of the United 
Kingdom. 

Behave or else! 

Britain's advantage was no 
different from the gibberish 
of a year ago- 

I assume that being an In- 
telligent man, Tony Blair in- 
tends to make Britain a mem- 
ber soon after the next 
general election — and that 
he is gently smoothing the 


path. Sensible as that strategy 
may be in terms of European 
policy. It may not be a good 
tactic for Tony Blair person- 
ally — a man who so values 
his reputation that he often 
demands “trust me” as an 
alternative to describing foe 
details of a policy proposaL 
The British people do not like 
the idea that their Prime Min- 
ister can be bullied. And they 
certainly do not like Rupert 
Murdoch. 

No doubt Alastair Campbell 
and Peter Mandelson are ar- 
guing that Labour cannot af- 
ford to lose the Sun's support 
But then, Mr Mandelson ! 
recently assured us that Mr 
Murdoch was becoming a 
convert to the single cur- 
rency. Somebody ought to cal- 
culate how many votes are to 
be won by reminding Mr 
Murdoch who runs Britain. 

The crass stupidity of last 
Wednesday’s Sun front page I 

— a picture of Tony Blair and 
the question “Is this the Most 
Dangerous Man in Britain?” 

— provides the perfect oppor- 
tunity For a little loFty 
disdain 

No intelligent person could 
imagine that the Prime Minis- 
ter was either hurt or worried 


by such mindless nonsense. 
And thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions. of Labour supporters 
are longing for a sign that foe 
leader of their Party is not in 
Rupert Murdoch's pocket. 
The time has come to make 
their dreams come true. 

Tony Blair has nothing to 
lose. The policy of Mr Mur- 
doch’s paper will not be radi- 
cally changed by rebuke and 
rebuff The Sun is Labour 
simply because ■ hs readers 
would regard anything else as 
ridiculous. It is not foe Sun 
that made Labour popular. 
The Sun became Labour be- 
cause of the party’s popular- 
ity. And it will remain 
Labour for as long as Tony 
Blair is riding high In the 
opinion polls. He is more 
likely to retain that happy 
status by standing up to 
Rupert Murdoch than by 
smiling and waiting to be hit 

again _ 

Thanks to the Sun, it is 
easy to construct the appro- 
priate response to Mr Mur- 
doch’s next request for a 
Downing Street meeting or 
the Prime Minister's inter- 
vention with an int ransi gent 
European government, “Up 
yours, Rupert." 


it, lads? 



S IR Bernhard Samuel- 
son, of course, is abso- 
lutely right English 
education is slipping poten- 
tially fatally brfiind our Euro- 
pean competitors. We must — 
like foe Germans — get more 
local money into schools. And 
we’ve got to get private busi : 
upqg involved, following foe 
lead of companies like Mather 
and Platt in Salford or Denny's 
to Dumbarton. Modem man- 
agara can bring their “practi- 
cal skfite’’ to bear an foefall- 
ing world of “theoretical 
instruction’’. 

Action —or at least “action 
zones" — this day. David 
Blunkett knows that the “tra- 
ditional solutions" aren’t 
working. Stephen Byers, at 
last, sees a “fundamental chal- 
lenge to the educational status 
quo”. Bring on the present and 
future "leaders of industry”. . 
New Labour is an foe move. 

Hang about a bit though. 

Sir Bernhard who? Action 
which day? 

The recommendations — 
and the quotes — are from the 
Samuelson Royal Commis- 
sion of 1882. The saintly Bern- 
hard (1820-1906) loved Glad- 
stone, not Tony Blair. Mr 
Blunkett and Byers weren’t 
twinkles in foeir great grand- 
mothers' eyes when be and 
Henry Enfield Roscoe ERS, 
Swire Smith and John SJagg 
were writing foeir report. 

If you’ve a long and reten- 
tive memory for wheezes that 
didn’t work, you’ll remember 
Harold Wilson’s "educational 
priority areas” from 1967. 
Whatever happened to them? 
But new ministers in new gov- 
ernments have no such mem- 
ory, nor any moment to read 
the history books either. They 
believe that Something Most 
Be Done, and that therefore 
something can be done. 

The asactixm zones — intro- 
ducing some 480 schools to the 
wonders of partners like 
American Express, Tesoo and 
Newcastle Football Club— 
are Something to be sure. But 
when Mr Byers talks about 
challenges to the status q\io. 
you blush for his blithe igno- 
rance. For if this scheme is 
about anything, if it is seri- 
ously believed in, seriously 
advanced, then foe status quo 
with relevance attached is the 
education non-system of a 
century ago. Arthur Balfour 
would be rolling in hitter 
mir th. 

Remember (because it's cru- 
cial) where English education 
came from. Not top down, in 
the Napoleonic mode, but bot- 
tom up. The churches and the 
Charity Commissioners and 
local worthies got together 
with a mish-mash of different 
j men in Whitehall and oper- 
ated through a series of school 

boards. There was no minis- 
try of education before 1944. 

What’s the record of success 
since that happy day 54 years 
ago when the predecessors of 
David Blunkett clamped their 
hands on the levers of power? 

• We have brought in the 12 
plus as an (Attlee-lauded) 
mechanism for fairness and 
opportunity in society. Then 
abolished it 

• We have instituted a the- 
oretically uniform system of 
comprehensive education to 
equalise the aforementioned 
fairness and opportunity. 

Ihen begun to dismantle it 
• We have spent decades 
seeking wavs to diminish or 
abolish the public schools, to 
turn their grounds and facili- 
ties over to local education 
aufooritiies: then given up. 
(Incorporating the European 
Convention on Human Rights 
into British law is — all un- 
mentioned — the last act of 
that particular drama). 

• We have spent uncounted 
bill ions developing teacher 
fpinlug colleges, then pulled 

tM Plug and turned dasaroom 

practical again. 

• We have produced a 
splendid expansion of higher 
education, then decittedwT 
can’t afford it 

„ • We have— now within 
politicians' living memory— 
raise standards for 
all through the roll mg de- 
mands of a proper national 
curriculum, publishing 
results, naming and shaming, 


pre6crfl)lngbestpracticeand . 
outlawing teach Ing methods 
frowned am by the Warrior . 
Woodbead. Then (which lsffce 

ultimate hilarity of the ‘ 

“actionzones”) cancelled our 
last pronouncement . 

When the eager and other- : 
wise intelligent Byers talks 
about his zones as a “real 
threat to the vested Interests 
which have held back our edur 

cation systemfor far too long”, 
who an earth is he promising 
to cut down to size? Thelocal 
education authorities who . 
were labour’s choseninstro- 
ment of governance until 15 - 
seconds ago. The teachers 
whom he's otherwise desper- 
ately anxious to recruit? The 
chaps in his own ministry 
who look after policy? 

But foe thrust is erven 
deeper than foaL If the 
“forums” which run the zones 
— the businessmen, teachers. 
LEA officials and parents— 
find foe national cwrigihim 
doesn’t fit foeir plans, they 
can set it to one side. If (pre- 
sumably) they get the chance 
to hire Molly Hattersley's 
dream team of mixed-ability 
teachers and that method 
works for them. In their 
schools, they can tell Chris 
Woodhead to take a jump. The 
‘traditional solutions’* Mr 
Blunkett doesn’t think are 
working from Wigan to Wes- 
ton-Super-Mare are foe solu- 
tions he’E insist uptm in War- 
rington and Bristol just down 
the road. Received wisdom 
stops when you hit Lambeth. 

The logic is in e scapa bl e. If 
foe aeHrwi apples ft ww SheTT 
and Kellogg's and North-West 
Water, the men in. suits at the 
forum table, actually help 
rescue the first 482 struggling 
schools by tearing up the rule 
books and shredding the con- 
ventional wisdom, then where 
— in filename of sanityor 
Bernhard Samuelson— are 
foe arguments for restricting 
“experiment”? 

And so foe great circle is 
finally complete. Nearly 114 


SMDGRind 
looms pic, 



Theconfectorsof 
super-wheezes 
have had their 
finest hour 


years after Slagg and Roscoe 
and the rest signed foeir chair- 
man's report, we are back to 
where the journey of the cen- 
tury began: to school boards 
with foe power to do things 
their way, whatever Westmin- 
ster says; to the autonomy of 

two fi n ger* nnlttrt v r to 

the Salford where Barclays .. 

Bank and JohnLaing Con- 
struction play Mather and. - 
Platt 

togic, of course, is one thing 
—and wimt actually happens 
quite another. I wouldn't, for a 
second, expect the zonesto 

blossom in triumph. Their 
European and American- 
clones portend no soefrykx 
tory. The thought that the- 
National Theatre can hdp - 
Lambeth run its moafrdffffonlt 
schools better isfragsdymas- 
querading as farce. The pros- 
pect of McDonalds rescuing . 
Weston-super-Mareis a cold 
cheeseburger. A gDvennpflri: 
whiefoofoerwiteexcoriafos. : 
needless bureanicrac^hsrin- ■ ' . 
vented astabtefrinofpsajto?-. \ 
mime horses. Theghotfcf 

Harold Wilson grtaacssfrom : - 

a nearby doud. ~ 

But that doesn’t mean that 
the week of the a ct i on m en has 

been wasted. Absolutely not - 
It means foat the doers of . V 

Something, the mffltisntsffl 

instant answers, theconfec- 
tore of superiwheeaes have ; 
had their finest hour— the 
nlHn^q fo pf ppjftirnl SU-- . 

thority. Have we tolled W® 

years to find the magic Key to 

education? Is this It, lads? • 
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The door in 
China’s wall 

But deeds come first 

NEVER before has a summit been madp to 
succeed so swiftly. At ten o’clock on Satur- 
day morning Bill Clinton was reviewing the 
C h i n ese People’s Liberation Army in Tian- 
anmen Square. At midday his summit with 
Jiang Zemin was already over, and the two 
presidents began a joint press conference. 
By the afternoon the White House was 
bailing '‘an extraordinary day in the evolu- 
tion of US-China relations". By the evening 
Bill and Zemin were hamming it up at the 
state dinner with a baton and the FLA band. 

Both sides have a vested interest in being 
seen to succeed. By making two crucial last 
minute concessions, Mr Jiang has helped 
Mr Clinton to confound his critics — th ose 
in China are less vocal but may still need 
attention. Beijing only agreed in the final 
days to the mutual “detargeting” of nuclear 
weapons. And the Chinese decision to 
broadcast live on national TV the joint press 
conference — in which Mr Clinton con- 
demned the Beijing Massacre — was a 


surprise till the very end. The Americans 
are claiming a historic breakthrough with 
“substantial results which will mni»» hf e 
more secure”. The Chinese talk more cau- 
tiously of “a new stage of development” and 
mention unresolved questions about US 
Taiwan policy. But both sides appear to 
share the same long-term strategic view. Mr 
Clinton talks of two great nations setting an 
example to the world. Mr Jiang says that no 
force on earth can hold back their new 
relationship. Their joint vision of a new 
“partnership” for the 21st century seems to 
be held quite genuinely: these are presidents 
who want to change the world. 

It is obviously better for everyone if the 
US and China get on well: the alternative 
not so long ago was a two-decade-long 
disaster for Asia which threatened world 
peace. But it would be sensible to stand bade 
and make a cool assessment of what has 
been achieved, and at what price. Britain 
has a need to sum it up careftilly in plan- 
ning Tony Blair's visit for October. China’s 
neighbours need to form a clear p ictu re 
before welcoming the new partnership — or 
becoming alarmed by it There are more 
than two powers in the Pacific. And the 
whole world may reflect on the implications 
of strategic entente, if it should become 
reality, between the most powerful co unt ry 
and the most populous one 


It will take time to see the results. The 
White House was quick to issue a bumper 
fectsheet this scoops up everything from 
significant commitments on non-prolifera- 
tion to a worthy but minor agreement to 
conduct a “sand table seminar” on bilateral 
humanitarian aid. Trade relations come a 
long way down the list yet this till recently 
was billed as one of the top concerns: the 
WTO negotiations next month could cause a 
bump. China’s emphasis on Taiwan sug- 
gests that this too is tricky unfinishe d 
business. There is also a lurking danger in 
the negative feelings overlaid by this new 
euphoria — US Impatience with the Chi- 
nese, and Chinese resen tmen t at being pat- 
ronised — which could quickly resurface if 
the climate changed. 

Outside watchers should also consider 
critically the fundamental premise of con- 
structive engagement with China which the 
White House says has now been vindicated. 
There is a case in favour China is becoming 
more open and some modest discussion on 
political reform seems to be encouraged by 
Mr Jiang. But on human rights, the problem 
is not a lack of high-level dialogue but the 
persistence of low-level persecution — 
which Mr Jiang continued to defend. Yet 
what was “unacceptable” to the Ameri cans 
on Friday in Xian was shrugged aside on 
Saturday in Betting. Summits do have their 


own rhetorical license in which both the US 
and Chinese political cultures ftilly indulge. 
But when Mr Blair visits China be would be 
well advised to pay more concern to deeds 
than words. 


Well spotted 

Just leave the anorak at home 

ONE OF tiie joys of electronic databases is 
tile light they shed on social feds. For 
instance, one database tells us that there 
have been 1,582 mentions of Trainspotting 
(the novel and film) in broadsheet national 
newspapers over the past year and a mere 
82 of train-spotting (the railway-fanciers’ 
hobby which is almost as old as steam 
trains). Yet the novel merely used its title as 
a metaphor for the sterile lives of young 
drug users. Why is this media spotlight so 
perverse?. There are 500,000 rail enthusiasts 
in Britain: certainly more than the total 
number of Edinburgh heroin addicts, which 
the film was actually about; possibly more 
than the film's entire British audiences. 

The answer is a cruel one, according to 
Murray Brown, coeditor of the magazine 
Rail Express. “Train-spotters” (men with 
notebooks on station platforms) has joined 
“anorak” and “nerd” in a millennial caval- 


cade of insult-words meaning “boring”; 
words same carelessly use about almost any 
activity which does not involve football, 
beer and shouting Thanks partly to this 
accelerating abuse, and to the counter- 
attraction of computer games, the number 
of young train-spotters has fallen by up to a 
fifth in the last decade. (Mr Brown’s cry of 
alarm was borne out by a check at London 
mainline stations by one of our reporters). 

This abuse is historically dumb as well as 
unfair. Spotters are mostly people who 
preserve and honour the colossal excite- 
ment felt when the engineering virtuosity of 
the railway system was built in only 30 
years of the last century. They get a similar 
kick from the compressed design of the 
Networker Expresses which we dismiss as 
humdrum people-carriers. They model the 
new liveries of privatised lines at home, 
ride locomotive footplates on charters. And 
many of them travel every foot of the 
countryside the rail network opened up, 
looking — as one of them, Graham Baldwin, 
puts it — “at the old chalk horses on the 
hills, the meadows you'd have to walk miles 
to see if you weren’t on a train”. 

We need admirers like them if we are to 
keep our own sense of history, detail and 
wonder. But if you do see a spotter wearing 
an anorak, tell him — it’s unlikely to be a 
woman — that he’s letting the side down. 


Letters to the Editor 


Philosophy, 
and other tosh 

‘TRACY Hunt (Letters, June 
I 27) accuses me of baring 
sold my soul by advertising 
tars. I bow to her scientific ex- 
pertise on matters of theology, 
but when it comes to doing it 
for “lucrative reasons” I fear 
that Renault's 30 peices of sil- 
ver went tn support my 

research. I accept her charges 
that lam called Steve, am not a 
woman, and obtain tending 
from commercial sources; and 
tbatfbr aH those reasons I can- 
not, unlike Dr Blunt, afford to 
be pious. 

Steve Jones. 

Gaton Laboratory, 
IMveraityCoDege L o ndon. 

| DON'T know what surprised, 
line more about the picture of 

Burt Lancaster in the plastic 
surgery feature in Jobs and 
Money (June 27): that be is 
able to admit- to anything after 
bis death four years ago. or 
that he would undergo expen- 
sive and painful surgery so as 
to look just like Burt Reynolds. 
GrisTont. 

Bafley, Yorks. 

I CANT understand why the 
I GianBan has consistently set 
itefece against “modern 
french philosophy", most 
reea nfly w hen Desmond 
Christy interviews Alan Sotafl 
(Saturday books; June2?X soas 
to confirm the xenophobic and 
uninformed view that the work 
cflacan, Rracauttt, Derrida, 
Krfeteva and the others is a 
Toad eftbsh". A large number 
QfpeoptethroughtbfiAngloK 
phase world and beyond think 
itaddressestbe question of 

_ whai it is like to live at the end 
tffee 20ft century more inti- 
mately and cemptetety than 
anything else on offer. 

Antony Easthope. 

Didsbury, Manchester. 

I T'S ironic that Lady Porter's 
s oftof tor should claim that - 
Lord NeUTs withdrawal de- 
nies her ‘the right to be repre- 
sented by the Counsel other 
chotee” when one considers 
that ttwas her atfcemptsat ger- 
rymandering aimed at West- 
minster residents being de- 
uled their right to be . 
represented by the council of 
their choice which got hear into 
tins mesa in the first {dace. 

G. C. Jamieson. - • 

IiverpooL . ... 


Please include a full postal 
address; we may edit letters 


Blair’s route to a U-turn 


I WAS alarmed to read that 
tile Government appears to 
have lost the courage to grasp 
the nettle of car dependence 
(Blair vetoes car curbs, June 
25). Every year sees an in- 
crease to road congestion and 
its associated problems, and 
every year makes it more dif- 
ficult to deal with the problem. 

I thought that at last the 
Government was going to do 
something. Everyone was in- 
vited to comment on the trans- 
port white paper, even the 
public. 1 did. A government 
press release shortly after 
gave us cause for hope. There 
had been an overwhelming 
response, ami the public, it 
said, both realised the need 
for change, and was ready for 
it 

And yet the Government (or 
perhaps Just No 10) thinks it 
knows better. It thinks the 
general public would revolt 
against radical measures and 
is afraid to be unpopular. So it 
is not even going to try . No 10 
would do well to remember 
that motorists are also 
parents, commuters, nurses 
and teachers, who dislike un- 
safe and congested roads, that 
the NHS spends millions 
treating the victims of unnec- 
essary road accidents, and 
that the air we breathe in our 
cities Is often so polluted it 
exceeds EC safety limits — 
ter g al y h p«iina» nf traffic 
fumes. 

Extra time was found to de- 
bate lamlmine legistetion, pre- 
sumably because of the per- 
ception that there would have 
been a public outcry other- 
wise. This is in stark contrast 


to the apparent attempt to let 
the transport white paper slip 
quietly off the agenda. 

Helen Williams. 

London. 

IF the Government really is 
I moving away from a sustain- 
able transport policy it will 
undermine its health policy as 
well as its environmental cre- 
dentials. Air pollution, chiefly 
from traffic, kills at least 
24,000 people annually, while 
child road casualties in 1996 
were up 2 per cent to 44,000. 
Worse, in view of the Govern- 
ment's intention to reduce 
health inequalities, the effects 
of increasing traffic are felt 
disproportionately in de- 
prived areas. Too many acci- 
dents are caused by commut- 
ers using inner city roads as a 
rat-run to escape congested 
main roads. 

Safer and less polluting traf- 
fic will do far more for health 
even than shorter waiting 
lists. 

Donald Held. 

Chief executive. 

Association for Puhlic Health, 
London. 

“TONY Blair may have 
I pulled the plug on car con- 
gestion charges for the sake of 
political popularity in middle 
England but the real issne is 
the survival of life on earth. 
The absurdity of the present 
situation is that it is caused by 
the Government opting out 
through suggesting “the deci- 
s ion shook! be left to the mo- 
toring public". 

By proposing the introduc- 1 
tian of congestion charges In 


the first place it invites un- 
popularity, whereas the real 
need is to control car produc- 
tion, both in quantity and 
qualitatively. 

Are we to conclude that the 
fuel, road and car manufactur- 
ing lobbies dictate terms to 
the Government in place of the 
voters who elected it and 
alone give it legitimacy? And 
has the Government deliber- 
ately proposed a knowingly 
unpopular measure sothat it 
can amuse its abandonment 
In order to appease its lobby- 
ists and contributors to its 
party funds? 

Jim Scott. 

Save Our World, 

London. 


White Paper should not be 
described as “John Pres- 
cott’s”. It to the result of a 
year-long period of national 
consultation discussion, 
involving ministers, civil ser- 
vant, local government, busi- 
ness, road users, academics 
and enviro nmen talists. To its 
credit, the DETR went to un- 
paralleled lengths to involve 
the public and to give every- 
one “ownership” of the new 
policies. 

If this huge consensus for 
change is now to be under- 
mined by a few in Downing 
Street who simply believe this 
to ‘'Prescott’s war on the car”, 

then Labour feces a massive 
“democratic deficit” — and 
will be left without effective 
measures to tackle our trans- 
port crisis. 

Dan Mathew. 

Lowestoft. 


Dig in to beat the plot to build on our allotments 

A 


PART from beingabul- 
m iwark against order and 
neatn ess, allotments (Leader, 
June 25) give us the little con- 
tact we have with nature in 
urban areas. We cannot afford 
to lose them. The prohlem is 
that they are not being devel- 
oped to their full potential and 
90 appear marginal to local au- 
thorities who are under pres- 
sure to aniow nmre residential 
development- Instead allot- 
ments ought to be turned into 
“community gardens” where 
groups of people can cultivate 
flowers and vegetables and 
even sell the produce to local 
people. The money generated. 


could provide facilities such 
as toilets and children's play 

areas. Potentially they are a 
very good way of “greening 
the city” and should not built 
upon. 

MarkBhattL 

Brighton. 

A LLOTMENTS are not only 
/"Vpart oftbe rich fabric of 

urban life”, but important to 
rural life too. In the last two or 
three years the number of al- 
lotment pilots taken up in the 
village ofBisley, near Stroud, 
has doubled. 

Whole flmtillas are now cre- 
ating garden plots — as it al- 


ways was in the past Fruit 
and veg may well be “cheap” 
but there are still costs. 
Parents are working allot- 
ments because they are con- 
cerned about the quality of 
shop-bought food and the 
pointless miles it travels be- 
fore ft reaches the kitchen. 

It is also wonderful to see 
the children’s little gardens 
grow. Allotments provide a 
creative, caring and learning 
experience for children, and it 


Is a wonder that more schools 
do not take up allotments to 
teach these skills. 

Lesley Greene. 

Bisley Stroud, Glos. 


The Sol also rises 



^ FATE of a nation 
hangs this week on an 
Alan, a Tony, two 
■ Davids, .two Pauls, a 
Garry (or a Gareth perhaps), 
a Michael, a Darren, a 
Graeme — and also a SoL 
Ware England to win the 
World Cop, it’s a pretty flair 
bet that register offices aH 
over the would soon be 
reporting a spate of Davids 
and, Pauls and Michaels 
a ®oug new-born boys, and 
Possibly of Solomons too. 


This would be somewhat irra- 
tional, since the Sol in Sal 
Campbell is actually short for 
Snlzeer. But most parents 
would not necessarily know 
♦hat. 

It’s a curious tiling about 
Solomon. Why are there so 
many Davids around, and so 
few Solomons? I cannot find a 
s in g le player c alle d Sol omon 
P mrmg the massed Darrens 
and Lees in last season’s Roth- 
man’s Yearbook, though Swin- 
don Town had a Sol who 
might possibly be one. , Phr 
jnore Aarons and Nathans 
occur than you might expect, 
but no Solomons. Admittedly 
g qjfWTmn, ac he grew 
thing* he should not have 

done, but nobody's perfect We 
Davids remanber with shame 

the fete of Uriah the Hittite, 

The ado ption and rejection 
of biblical names In present 

day Britain defies understaud- 
jng NCTr Testament mmes 
are everywhere, especially ~- 
jodas apart — those of the 22 
Apostles; though I cant say 
I’ve ever met a Lebbaeus- But 


where some Old Testament 
names have stuck here, others 
have come and gone, and still 
others have always been 
spurned. Why so many more 
Rebeccas th ffi Miriams? Or 
Josephs than Jacobs? — 
though Jake Is becoming in- 
creasing ly popular, in 1906, 
the last flail year for which 
results are available at the 
Family Records Centre, Jakes 
outnumbered Jacobs (who in- 
cluded one Jacob Eusebio, 
fttvn Camden) by 13 to four. 

The country swarms with 
a Hums and Bens (some of 
thw are short forms of Ben- 
iamin. but many are not) and 
Jonathans. A thousand Abi- 
gails flit gracefully through 
our primary schools. You 
would not be surprised In the 
course of an average day to 
encounter a Noah or Issac; 
fftpy say the odd Caleb or Asa 
still lurks of an evening in the 
dark corner of some country 
pub. But a Tubal, a Methuse- 
lah, or even an Obada ian . 
woujdcometoday as abitofa 

shock; and other names 


winch occur in those endless 
pagpK of Who Begat Whom 
which open the first book of 
Ghr nnir * p * are simply un- 
known in Britain. Sometimes 
with very good reason. Any 
sensible parent, certainly, 
would decline to call a sonEn 
as the child grew up, every 
hesitation he heard would 
sound like a summons. Buz, 
Ner and Zur are best left in 
obscurity, too; along, for quite 
different reasons, with Onan. 
Segub, Zuph and (on balance) 
Ahitub fell into that category 
too. 

Yet most of these names are 
probably no more perilous 
♦Han some which do get be- 
stowed. The 1996 register 
Shows a couple catling their 
daughter Shay Dee, which, she 
could grow up to resent When 
people elide it A writer in the 
Times the other day boasted a 
sou called Tycho, which is 
certainly very eye-catching, 
bttt there’s always a risk that 
the playground will either 
rhyme it with Psycho or cut it 
to Tyke. 
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Fair play for the Campsfield Six 


W E ARE the solicitors for 
six asylum seekers ac- 
quitted of violent disorder at 
Campsfield Detention Centre 
and three others originally 
charged but against whom 
charges were dropped after 
committal (Rioting case 
against asylum seekers falls 
apart. June 18). We write to 
make an open plea tothe min- 
ister responsible for immigra- 
tion, Mike O’Brien, to take ac- 
coumofthe huge suffering and 
anxiety which has been in- 
flicted on them by unfair and 
untrue accusatio n s. Two of 
our clients are aged only 17. 
One is in a psychiatric hospi- 
tal and may never recover 
from the damage to his mental 
health. Both he and another of 
the accused have made serious 
suicide attempts. 

AH our clients remain in 
prison even though they have 
been acquitted. The proceed- 
ings have placed them at addi- 
tional risk of persecution if 
returned to their own 
countries. In bis recent report 
Sir David Ramsbotham criti- 
cised the lack of any Judicial 
review for immigration deten- 
tion and the demoralising ef- 
fect on immigration detainees. 
Our clients have suffered 
enough. We call on the Home 
Office Minister to end their 
misery, to release them and 
grant them leave to remain in 
the co untry forthwith . 

Louise Christian, 

Rosetta Offonry, 

Martin Penrose. 

Philip T urpin , 

London. 


IFE H Church and his Immi- 
I gration Service colleagues 
regard Home Office figures on 
aocalled bogus asylum seekers 
as being “serious research” 


(Letters, June 26), they are per- 
haps demonstrating why they 
are unfit to be left with any 
responsibility for refbgee 
protection. 

The current 80 per cent 
reftisal rate in asylum cases 
results from a circular argu- 
ment the Home Office says 
that 80 per cent oftbe cases are 
bogus. TheBomeOfficeap- 
peara to discount all indepen- 
dent studies, and ignores the 
fact that countries such as 
Canada, who apply the same 
UN Refbgee Convention to the 
same groups of asylum seek- 
ers, have refusal rates as low 
as 25 per cent With limited 
resources, reputable refugee 
lawyers in this country are al- 
ready able to overturn around 
one third of rejections on ap- 
peal or through further 
representations. 

Mr Church sayB that his 
members are in constant con- 
tact with bogus asylum seek- 
ers. Like other solicitors 
specialising in refbgee protec- 
tion work. I am In constant 

contact with traumatised refu- 
gees deeply upset by the sar- 
castic and disbelieving tone 
taken by immigration officers 
when questioning them about 
the deaths in their families. 
Paul Ward. 

London. 

CH Church oftbe Immigra- 
Lltlon Service Un ion su gg e s t s 
the Rev David Haslam has his 
own agenda on asylum seek- 
ers. My own conversations 
wffh MrZfesZam lead me In 
believe his agenda Is the fair 
and proper treatment of those 
commg to there shores seeking 
asylum. Does the ISU have a 
different agenda? 

Stephen L Heap. 

London. 


Some names get rejected be- 
cause they acquire undesir- 
able aviations- The name 
Jabez — as in Jabez Bunting, 
“the Methodist Pope" — used 
to be big in non-conformist 
Rnglanil nnHl the crash Of a 
great Victorian rogue called 
Jabez Spencer Balfour MP. 
Ope of the meanings of Jabez 
is “be will cause sorrow”, 
which this one certainly did, 
bringing ruin to thousands of 
God-fearing households. The 
name thereafter was largely 
dimmed. Favourite Victorian 
names like Hilda, Gertrude, 
Ethel and May just seem to 
have faded away. Even Wini- 
fred, pwinng the top ch o ices 
for girls at the turn of the cen- 
tury, hardly figures at all 
among girls at the present. 
For couples looking for some- 
thing different, there is much 

to recommend in the first 
book of Chronicles. I particu- 
larly like AdnaJjah, which 
could be conveniently short- 
ened in earlier years but 
would certainly sound im- 
mensely distinguished in 


later ones, especially if con- 
joined with a klnlghfhood. 
Saraph sounds rather engag- 
ing, and 1 quite like some of 
the Zs — Zimran, for 
instance, and Ziph. Or what 


about some of the kings of As- 
syria, like Sennacherib, or 
TflgathpQneser? 

If you want to be more up to 
date, you could always by 
Rothman’s. Arsenal's list last 
season included a Valur (be 
had not had yet turned out for 
Arsenal, but had played 30 
games for Ram). There’s a 
Seth at Birmingham City, a 
Troy at Barnsley, and a Rio at 
West Ham United (he's in the 
World Cup squad, so watch 
for a crop of Rios across East 
London). Then there's Muzzy 


Izzett, once of Chelsea, now of 
Leicester — a player, I shall 
rashly assert, sporting more 
“z”b than any before him. 

Chelsea, of course, has be- 
come a popular forename too, 
which for all their achieve- 
ments, cannot be said of Man 
United. And certainly not of 
the ArsenaL 


Shedding more light on Conrad’s 
character - and his characters 


I HBconrespondence tbnt 
I commenced with the sug- 
gestion that Roger Casement 
might have provided some of 
Joseph Conrad’s inspiration 
for the figure ofKurtz in Heart 
OfDarkness has progressed to 
the claim that there is “evi- 
dence” not only that Conrad 
"“began his adult life in same- 
sex relationships” but also that 
his friendship with Casement 
“was not just platonic" (Paula 
Burnett, Letters June 27)- 
Lady Ottohne Morel recalls 
Conrad saying of Casement 
“No one but he would have 
travelled so lightly, unarmed 
and unattended through so 
dangerous a jungle," suggest- 
ing that. If Casement provides 
the pr o totyp e for any character 
in the novel, it is more likely to 
be the Russian Harlequin than 
Kurtz. Documentary accounts 
of conditions in the Congo 
Free State at the time of Con- 
rad's visit provide evidence of 
far more obvious originals for 
Kurtz, such as the Force PuHi- 

que officer, Leon Rom, who or- 
namented his flowerbed 
with human skulls. Whether 
reported by others or ex- 
pressed in his own letters, 
Conrad’s impressions and 
recollections of Roger Case- 
menl alter to the point of con- 
tradiction. For instance. Ford 
Madox Ford's account of Con- 
rad’s recoUectloDS of Case- 
ment (quoted by Jonny Stott, 
Letters, June 25) as a looer, 
fearless and self-sufficient, is 
at odds with the account of 
Conrad's impressions offered 


by another friend, John Pow- 
ell, in which Casement 
emerges as a Beatbcliff-like 
figure. What is at issue is the 
reason why Conrad’s attitude 
towards Casement altered 
from admiration tothe point 
where he declined to add his 
name to the petition for clem- 
ency in 1916 when Casement 
was on trial for his life. Sturdy 
a fairly obvious answer is that, 
at the very time when the 
press was reporting Case- 
ment's attempts to land Ger- 
man guns in Ireland for use 
against British soldiers, Con- 
rad's own son, Boris, was in 
the British army, fighting in 
the benches. Nor did Conrad 

believe that the British gov- 
ernment would execute Case- 
ment In a letter to John Quinn 
(who signed an appeal for 
demency) Conrad says: *T 
don't suppose Casement will 
swing." Which brings me. 
finally, tothe p.iatm that there 
is “evidence” of Conrad's ho- 
mosexuality. We know a little 
of Conrad’s attitude towards 
homosezuality.Fcrinstance, 
his friendship with Norman 
Douglas cooled markedly once 
the latter’s homosexuality was 
known. But what we deduce 
from this can only be specula- 
tive . Paula Burnett Claims that 
Conrad “married suddenly in 
middle age, following Oscar 
Wilde's trials." The line of sug- 
gestion here is dear, the pro- 
claimed “evidence" is not 


What is this evidence? 
Allan Simmons. 
TaddingtoD, Middlesex. 
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Thorp crisis may cost £ tbn 


BN FL fears loss 
of contract work 


Paid Brown, Environment 
Correspondent 


ORE than 
£1 billion of nu- 
clear contracts 
is at risk be- 
_ — — cause holes 
have appeared In pipes 
through which highly radio- 
active waste is pumped inside 
the Thorp reprocessing plant 
at Seilafield. 

This latest problem encoun- 
tered by Britain’s reprocess- 


ing industry is likely to add to 

the Government's embarrass- 
ment and contusion about 
policies it should adopt 
towards the nuclear Industry. 

Although n ° radioactivity 
has escaped, work at the 
Thermal Oxide Reprocessing 
Plant In Cumbria has stopped 
for six weeks while the safety 
and operational implications 
erf the leaks are investigated. 

The pipe erosion has been 
caused by the sharp metal 
“finings” contained in the 
spent fuel from British Ener- 


gy’s advanced gas-cooled 
reactors. The fuel cladding. 
partly dissolved in nitric add. 
has proved so abrasive that it 
has worn away the steel 
pipework in the four years ; 
since the plant opened. 

The pipes, which were de- 1 
signed to last for 20 years, are 
sited in a highly radioactive 
area. Concrete shielding- 
walls will have to be breached 
to allow repairs to be effected 
in a time-consuming and ex- 
pensive process. 

The problem for state- 
owned British Nuclear Fuels, 
which runs the plant, is that 
thousands .of tonnes of sbnl - : 
lar, spent nuclear fhel is 
stared in cooling ponds at the 
works awaiting reprocessing 
over the caming 15 years. 

Contracts worth, more than 
£1 billion with British Energy 


have been put at risk by the 
problems. BNFL has to con- 
vince the Government’s 
safety watchdog, the Nuclear 
Installations Inspectorate, 
that it would be safe to con- 
tinue reprocessing. 

The company plans to 
restart reprocessing fuel from 
different types of Japanese 
and German reactors — fuel 
which does not attack pipes 
in the same way. 

But to do this the company 
must by-pass the damaged 
pipework, using instead the 
network of “spare" pipes 
built in as a safety precaution 
when Thorp was constructed. 
This has yet to be offered as a 
solution to the inspectorate. 

The company remains opti- 
mistic, however, that inspec- 
tors will agree and hopes to 
re-open Thorp next month. 


A spokesman for the Inspec- 
torate said the company’s 
case would not be prejudged 
but, if spare piping had been 
defined as necessary In the 
original design, it would be 
hard for BNFL to argue that it 
was surplus to requirements 
now, and could be used for 
day to day processing. 

BNFL has suffered a num- 
ber of setbacks at the £1.8 bil- 
lon Thorp plant during its 
first four years but had 
thought its teething problems 
were over. It was hoping this 
year to reprocess 900 tonnes 
of spent fuel into plutonium 
and uranium. 

Management had proposed 
a maintenance programme in 
a foiled attempt to deal with 
the plant's radioactive, perfo- 
rated pipes without losing 
production. 



Shadow 
over the 
City 


OWNERSHIP City buStf- 
fngs seems to be going the 
i sanwwnyasuwiwvahlpof 
< institutions with overseas 
companies now responslrie 
for about 20 per cent of the 
! property in the CIty of Lon- 
don, writes JiHTroenor. 

If the trend continues, for- 


fesfll 


than half the City by 2025. 
This compares with the 1972 
flguw of 94 per cent of CHy 
ff oo wpa ce bei n g o w ne d by 
UK firms. The danger, how- 
ever, comes not from from 
concentr a ted overseas 
ownership but from the vul- 
nerability to recession of fi- 
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Who Owns the Cf«y r a 
report into pro pe rty own e rs 
sMp and Investment fat the 
Square Mie, co mmis sioned 
from Reading University by 
property company Develop- 
ment Securities, says the 
majority of Anns occupying 
City buildings also own the 
properties and provide the 
financing for them. 

The adverse Impact of de- 
clining financial markets on 
a btdhMn^s o w n er wo u ld be 
exacerbated by fading rents 
and arise in vacancies. 

More than half the City is 
owned and occupied by fi- 
nancial, i nsur a n ce and real 
estate firms, German ffrms 
hairing the largest share. 

PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN OOOWM 


Americans withdraw 
from UK power market 


PDFM awaits 
group decision 
on autonomy 


Celia Weston 
fridustrtal Correspondent 


S EVEN of the eight! 
regional electricity com- 
panies sold in recent 
years to American utility 
Qrms are back on the market, 
according to senior sources 
within the power industry. 

US moves to discard the 
businesses have been trig- 
gered in part by institutional 
investors becoming increas- 
ingly nervous about their 
utility companies holding 
overseas interests. 

The Americans’ desire to 
exit the British power market 
will be underlined today 
when Dominion Resources. 
US owner of East Midlands 
Electricity, is expected to an- 
nounce that it bas agreed to a 
£2 billion bid for the regional 
company by UK generating 
company PowerGen. 

PovcerGen’s acquisition of 
the same company was 
blocked on grounds of public 
interest by Tory ministers 

two years ago. It is reported 



Stephen Littlechild: Wants 
bigger sale of generators 


to be planning £15 billion of 
disposals to fund the deal. 

In a second new develop- 
ment. Japanese investment 
bank Nomura is waiting to 
try again to acquire Energy 
Group, which owns Eastern 
Electricity — the eighth 
regional firm — sold earlier 
this year to Dallas-based com- 
pany Texas Utilities. 

Guy Hands, the bank’s £40 


mfllion-a-year ‘'star" finan- 
cier is thought to be confident 
the financing underpinning 
the deal will fell apart, forc- 
ing Texas to sell the group. 

Meanwhile, turmoil in the 
UK power sector could create 
a summer of discontent as the 
regulator, acting in line with 
the Government’s energy- 
review, prepares to force the 
two largest generators — 
PowerGen and National 
Power — to sell coal-Qred 
plant to other companies as a 
way to boost competition. 

The Government’s ban an 
new gas-fired power stations 
means the three dominant 
generators, including East- 
ern. have to face fewer rivals. 

Stephen Littlechild, direc- 
tor-general of the Office of 
Electricity Regulation, wants 
to go beyond the minimum 
suggested deal of generators 
selling 20 per cent of coal- 
fired plant to achieve a more 
significant divestment. Those 
who do not cooperate are 
threatened with a long and 
costly Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission inquiry. 


T ONY Dye’s controversial 
firnd manaement busi- 


Wall of cash will 
benefit rogues 


I fund managment busi- 
ness, PDFM, could be pnt 
Up for sale today after the 
merger between its former 
parent, UBS, and Swiss 
Rank Corporation, writes 
Lisa Buckingham. 

A board meeting of the 
newly constituted UBS is 
expected to discuss 
whether PDFM, which has 
£70 billion of funds under 
management, should 
remain as an autonomous 
unit within the group. 

Although the global 
asset-management business 
of the merged UBS is run by 
the Brinson group in the 
United States, Mr Dye’s 
London organisation has 
retained its independence. 

But PDFM*s case for con- 
tinuing to run its own show 
has been weakened by a de- 
cision to bet on a market 
crash yet to happen. It has 
also selected poor shares In 
the London market These 
have been expensive deci- 
sions. costing the fund 
manager its place in the 
sector’s top six, according 
to a Datamonitor survey. 


Usa Buc kingha m 


R OGUE traders will be 
able to operate un- 
checked by executives 
because control systems will 
collapse under toe wall of 
money expected to flow into 
Europe’s investment coffers 
as a result of private pensions 
growth and toe explosion in 
financial products. 

That is the warning to in- 
vestment managers contained 
in a report published today 
which predicts that funds 
under management in Europe 
will rise from $4,599 billion to 
S9.504 billion (£2,840 billion to 
£5.860 billion), and that these 
funds win be split into many 
more portfolios. 

But toe operational systems 
of most hind managers are al- 
ready creaky, and would al- 
most certainly not be able to 
cope with such an influx of 
business without error. The 
report from Latchly Manage- 
ment says this will almost 
certainly mean armies of staff 
being employed to input in- 


Bankruptcies up as jobs dwindle 


Closing down 

Nuntwr of recorded buskwM feftras 


Usa Buckin gha m 


T HE rate of business fail- 
ures has started to rise 
tor the first time since 
1995, according to a survey 
from Dun & Bradstreet, and 
toe growth in employment 
prospects is beginning to flag. 

These further signs or a 
slowdown in the economy, 
which emerge in surveys pub- 
lished today, will add to toe 
pressure on toe Bank erf Eng- 
land's monetary policy com- 
mittee which meets next 
week to decide whether to 
change interest rates. 

Manpower, which conducts 
a quarterly survey of employ- 
ment prospects, admits toe 
outlook is mixed but says the 


results of its latest research 
could Indicate a downturn. 

And Dun & Bradstreefs 
research reveals that more 
than lQftOO businesses failed 
in the second quarter of toe 
year — 9.4 per cent more than 
in the first quarter and 4 per 
cent more than during toe 
corresponding period of 1997. 

Hie doves on the monetary 
policy committee are likely to 
view the two studies as evi- 
dence that the economy is 
coaling rapidly and will argue 
that it would be dangerous to 
increase rates beyond the cur- 
rent level of 7.5 per cent 

Although toe level of busi- 
ness failures in the first half 
is still lower than last year, 
the figures suggest that the 
rate of casualties is accelerat- 


ing. Philip MeUor erf D & B 
commented: 'The decrease in 
business fail ures during the 
first six months may be de- 
ceptive. There are worrying 
signs in these figures which 
will need to be checked in toe 
rest of the year." He was par- 
ticularly concerned at toe 25 
per cent increase in toe num- 
ber of small businesses going 
bankrupt 

The Manpower research, 
which surveyed 2,22 1 employ- 
ers, said that 28 per cent of 
employers predict an increase 
In Job levels for the three 
months from July to Septem- 
ber, but 8 per cent reckon 
there will be a decline. 

The balance of 20 per cent is 
equal to the figure for toe 
third quarter last year. It Is 


the first time store 1996 that a 
quarter's result has shown no 
improvement over the year 
before. The outlook for the 
manufacturing sector is par- 
ticularly troubling, with a 2 
per cent drop in confidence 
compared with this time last 
year. Prospects are brightest 
in electronics but retailers 
are becoming less optimistic 
on jobs, possibly reflecting a 
slowdown in high street sales. 

Lilian Bennett of Man- 
power said: "The first signs of 
a downturn in job prospects 
are becoming evident from 
these figures. However, tile 
picture varies across a range 
of industries and employers 
are still predicting an in- 
crease in employment 
prospects." 
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American Notebook 


But workers at the plant 
leaked details to Cumbrians 
Opposed to Nuclear Environ- 
ment (CORE), forcing the six- 
week production shut-down 
and review period. 

M tt ti n Forward, of CORE. 

said: “Every time BNFL says 
I that everything is going as 
planned, something seems to 
go wrong. 

"It seems to me that the nu- 
clear ins pectorate will be fell- 
ing in its duty to protect pub- 
lic safety if it allows the spare 
pipes to be used to continue 
production when the original 
pipes have worn away in so 
short a time." 

Mr Forward said that a 
proper repair needed to be 
carried out because if any- 
! thing else went wrong, the 
spare pipes would be avail- 
able to take over. 


AT&T deal stirs 

competition pot 



Mark Tran 


T HE pfarmed merger be- 
tween long-distance group 
AT&T and Tele-Commu- 


I AT&T and Telecommu- 
nications Inc. one of America’s 
largest cable companies, has 
given Congress and regulators 
ennwthing to cheer about at 
last since the 1996 Telecom- 
munications Act 

Washington has seethed at 
the lack of competition since 
the law was passed. Instead of 
a free for aH toe law triggered 
a series of m egamer gers that 
wait a long way towards reas- 
sembling toe old AT&T mo- 
nopoly broken up to 1984. 

Of the seven so-called Baby 
Bells created by the break-up, 
four remain and they have 
fought doggedly to keep long- 
distance phone companies off 
their turf. An AT&T-TCI 
merger could bring the com- 
petition Washington has been 
waiting for. 

The winds of competition 
have blown in from an unex- 
pected quarter. AT&T was a 
lumbering giant under for- 
mer chairman Robert Allen, 
who precipitated one of toe 
most misguided mergers of 
recent times with the acquisi- 
tion of NCR, a computer 
company. 

Last year, Mr Allen split 
AT&T into three. AT&T 
retained the long-distance 
business and NCR went its 
separate way, as did Lucent, a 
phone manufacturing com- 
pany. Michael Armstrong, an 
IBM veteran passed over for 
the top Job. in favour of Louis 
Gerstoer, came to AT&T last ' 
November, after a roaring 
success' to direct broadcast 
satellite as chief executive of- 
ficer at Hughes Electronics. 

Now Mr Armstrong has 
made a deal that puts AT&T 
squarely back in the telecom- 
munications game. The old 
companies like SBC and 
AT&T have not provided 
much competitive spark since 
the Telecommunications Act. 
But new players are putting 
pressure on toe traditional 
companies. 


era networks, will cream off 
their best customers, while 
they labour under a twin, dis- 
advantage; the traditional 
phone companies are forced 
to defend market share across 
a wide spectrum and they are 
stuck with old technology. 
The old-line phone companies 
also face competition from 
rivals not strictly telecom- 
munications firms. 

America Online. America’s 
biggest online service, in- 
creasingly is being used to 
communicate through e-mail. 
AOL has signed up one mil- 
lion people to Us low-cost,, 
long-distance service offered 
through Tel-Save Holdings, 
providing yet another exam- 
ple of how the Internet is rev- 
olutionising conununicatkxis. 

The average time Ameri- 
cans spent watching televi- 
sion declined for the first 
time last year as people spent 
more time online; for toe first 
tune, more messages were 
sent by email than through 
the post 


A T&T was in danger of 
being left behind. Com- 
petition is eating into 
AT&T’s long-distance busi- 
ness, while it was making lit- 
tle headway into the lucrative 
$110 billion local phone mar- 
ket, where it had to pay hefty 
access fees to local companies 
for the final mile to reach 
people's homes. 

AT&T made a move into the 
local market for businesses 
with its $11.3 billion acquisi- 
tion of Teleport Communica- 
tions in January. Mr Arm- 
strong considered a merger 
with SBC. but W ashingto n 
regulators signalled their dis- 
approval. AT&T also tried to' 
buy America Online but was 
rebuffed as AOL wanted to 
remain Independent. 

Mr Armstrong finally got 
his big deal with TCI and toe 
merger is likely to get toe nod 
foam Washington. The AT&T- 
TCI merger has real potential 
to bring competition to the 
local phone market TCI and 
its affiliates reach 33 million 
homes, about a third of US 
households. 

Just as importantly, TCI 
also provides the digital plat- 
form for AT&T as Internet te- 
lephony gains ground. Cable 
companies, prodded partly by 
Microsoft, which invested 
$1 billion in cable company 
Comcast, are finally investing 
in their networks to exploit 
toe potential of toe Internet ‘ 
TCI is in the midst of a 
three-year plan to deploy 10 
million digital cable boxes 
that can carry voice, video 
and high-speed data. AT&T 
has toe deep pockets and toe 
brand name while TCI pro- 
vides the direct access to 
households through its cable 
wires, capable of carrying 
much more data than existing 
phone Lines. But it will cost 
an estimated $15 billion to up- 
grade toe TCI network to 
hsmrtip phone calls. 

Its deal with TCI makes 
AT&T a serious player again - 
in toe US, but it still needs an 
international player as toe 
competition becomes increas- 
ingly global. Stiff rivalry 
comes from British Telecom- 
munications, Concert and 
WorldCom. 

A logical partner for AT&T 
would be Britain’s Cable & 
Wireless. Or AT&T could 
make a deal with BT over 
Concert, giving AT&T toe 
strategy it has lacked. 


W ORLDCOM appeared 
from nowhere to be- 
come America’s 
fourth-largest long-distance 
company and has just 
received European Union per- 
mission for its merger with 
MCI, the US’s second biggest 
long-distance player. 

worldCom-MCI has the ad- 
vantage of owning a large 
chunk of toe Internet back- 
bone, the fibre optic networks 
that carry voice and massive 
amounts of data through 
UUNet at a time when Inter- 
net telephony is becoming the 
new battleground. Other com- 
panies using Internet technol- 
ogy. like Level 3 and Qwest, 
are growing fast. 

Qwest, run by Jerry Nac- 
chio. former AT&T No 3. is 
completing a 16,250 mile net- 
work designed to deliver both 
voice and data packets at high 
speed. The old-line companies 
fear that toe Qwests of this 
world, armed with ultra-mod- 


formation — which will in- 
crease the chance of error as 
well as opening businesses to 
toe risk of staff shortages. 

“In fund management, 
apparently minor operation 
failures can have disastrous 
consequences ... In a volatile 
market, this could lead to sig- 
nificant losses — and, as the 
sums under management in- 
crease. so too will the poten- 
tial losses." toe report states. 

It adds: "Operational risk- 
management failures can also 
lead to toe kind of problems 
faced at Barings and Sumi- 
tomo: in bath cases, manage- 
ment was unable to keep 
track of portfolio activity." 

The level of funds now 
flowing into investment 
houses means that losses in 
future could be much larger 
than anything to date, and the 
report warns this could 
threaten the capital reserves 
of even toe largest managers. 

Worry in gly for investors, 
many fond managers are not 
adequately insured, so savers 
could lose money regardless 
of their legal rights. 


BA in historic 
switch to Airbus 


Tony May 


BRITISH Airways’ board will 
on' Friday make its poten- 
tially historic decision to 
switch from traditional US 
supplier Boeing and place a 
substantial order with Euro- 
pean consortium Airbus 
Industrie. 

But less happy news is 
Ukely to emerge from MFl 
Group, which is expected to 
join toe chorus of woe from 
toe household end of the 
retail market when it unveils 

16 per cent profits fell to 
£60 million. 

The kitchen and bedroom 
furniture specialist has had a 
tough time after a poor winter 
sale led to a profit warning in 
March. Following Carpet- 
» s warnin g last week that 
fradrng had slowed dramati- 
cally since the start of the 
there has been specula- 
tion that MFl may have to an- 

?.?r« n , ce H rest ™*turing. Job 
-ufe and a shake-up of man- 
T here have also 

wen rumours of a bid. 

-^ysts expect to focus on 


how fost GEC is changing 
rather than toe «t***»* 4 per 
cent rise in profit to 
£1.05 billion. They expect 
Lord Simpson, toe new man- 
aging director, ttrpress on 
with the management revolu- 
tion which started with toe 
end of Lord Weinstoek's 33- 
year reign last September. 

Lord Simpson’s strategy is 
to used the group’s 
£1.24 billion' cash pile to ex- 
pand the GEC-Marconi de- 
fence and aerospace business 
into a global player. Analysts 
are seeking dues to the kind 
ofdealhehasinmind! . 
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Just say 
no to the 
opiate of 
the Euro 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 



*; Larry Elliott 


B ACK in 1990, there 

was one clinching 
argument on the 
left for supporting 
British member- 
ship of the exchange rate 
mechanism. It was that Mar- 
garet Thatcher was against it 
Bight years on, we are see- 
ing an eerie rerun of the sce- 
nario. Despite the less than 
glorious experience of our 
two years spent shackled to 
the German mark, the talk 
last week was that the left has 
no option hut to support entry 
into the single currency. 
Why? Because Rupert Mur- 
doch is against it 
This does not seem an alto- 
gether convincing line of ar- 
gument Mrs Thatcher may 
have been wrong about many 
things, but she was absolutely 
right about the ERM. 

Similarly, we may be better 
ctff today listening to the Sun 
than to the Confederation erf 
British Industry and the TlIC, 
which were spectacularly 
wrong about the ERM in 1990 
and' are spectacularly wrong 
abont European monetary 
onion today. The CBI and the 
TUC have remembered noth- 
ing and forgotten everything 
about the events that led up to 
Black Wednesday . 

What is really at issue is 
not whether Mr Murdoch is a 
nice man, because quite obvi- 
ously, he isn’t The point is 
whether there are convincing 
a^ gmh^jhte for the lefl: to sup- 
port the single -currency. 
ThOearenot. 

Sad -to say, George Orwell 
was right when he talked of 
leftwing British intellectuals 
being unique in their hatred 
for their own country. There 
is an unblinking assumption 
that the European s in gle cur- 
rency must be good simply be- 
cause it is European, and that 
those who oppose it are Little 
Englanders, xenophobes, sup- 
porters of Britain’s feudal po- 
litical structure, and so on. 

Same might find it strange 
that those who decried the 
Sim's attack on the Prime 
Minister last week should use 
Sun-style tactics — hyper- 
bole, casuistry and blatant 
falsehood — to make their 
case. Yet even stranger is the 
extent- to which unthinking 


support for the Euro indicates 
how much monetarist clap 
trap the left has Ingested over 
the past two decades. 

Not for a second should we 
doubt that the Euro’s support- 
ers fervently believe that it 
will lead to higher growth, 
higher wages and higher pub- 
lic spending. But this belief is 
based on faith alone. 

Unlike the Federal Reserve, 
which has a mandate to run 
United States monetary pol- 
icy with growth and Inflation 
in mind, the European Cen- 
tral Bank merely pursues 
price stability. 

However, it is tha t pursuit 
coupled with pro-cyclical fis- 
cal policies — rather than the 
alleged structural problems 
in European labour markets 
— which have caused nwsg 
joblessness in Europe. Unem- 
ployment is now falling 
slightly; not because of 
reforms in labour markets 
but because European macro- 
economic policy has become 
less insane. 

This trend will be used by 
Euro-supporters to suggest 
that Bri tain cannot afford to 
remain outside the success- 
ful experiment But unie-gs 
the ECB adopts a more expan- 
sionary approach to mone- 
tary policy and more discre- 
tion on fiscal policy is 
allowed, this cyclical upturn 
will be no more long-lived 
than in the relatively benign 
late 1980s. Rather than 
higher growth and living 
standards we are likely to get 
the opposite. 

As for more generous wel- 
fare systems, the point is that 
the trades union movement is 
not the driving force behind 
the single currency, but big 
business is; and what does big 
business want? The same as it 
always wants — cheaper 
labour, lower taxes, smaller 
welfare states, complete free- 
dom of action for capital 

T HE argument is that 
business will do bet- 
ter if it can take ad- 
vantage of the single 
market and that 
wealth will trickle down to 
the shop floor. It was non- 
sense when Thatcher and 
Reagan spouted it, and it is 
nonsense now. 

A body erf opinion on the far 
left sees it as an advantage 
that capitalism will be en- 
couraged to organise cm a 
pan-European basis, because 
that win encourage labour to 
follow suit According to the 
theory, the solidarity erf the 
working class will be 
strengthened and the day erf 
revolution hastened. Most 
who think this way, however, 
spent their formative years in 
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the hallucinogenic confusion 
of the late 1960s. 

A soft-left variant of this is 
that the single currency win 
insulate Europe against the 
excesses of Ameri can-style 
capitalism. This is a danger- 
ous folly. 

It is not American free-mar- 
keteers who have under- 
mined social' democracy in 
Europe but those who have 
spent 15 years following bark- 
ing-mad macroeconomic poli- 
cies in pursuit of monetary 
union. The result has been in- 
tolerably high levels of unem- 
ployment, putting pressure 
on welfare provision. 

The European social wel- 
fare model was developed in 
an era of capital controls and 
extensive trade barriers. Any 
hope of Europe humming a 
bulwark against the depreda- 
tions of laissez-faire would 
have to recognise that the in- 
stitutional framework mat- 
ters. Yet preparations for the 
Euro have demanded the 
scrapping of all foreign-ex- 
change controls and been ac- 
companied by full support for 
a supra-national body, in the 
shape of the World Trade 


Organisation, which will en- 
sure European markets are 
increasingly prised open. 

Europe has tom down Its 
defences against global capi- 
talism and now appears to be 
a sitting duck for those eager 
to discipline stroppy FYench 
workers with a touch of 
labour-market deregulation. 

There is yet another argu- 
ment from the pro-Euro left. 
It is that interest rates here 
will converge with lower 
rates on the European main- 
land. After all, short-term 
rates here are 7.5 per cent, 
while in Germany and France 
they are under 4 per cent 

But the reason the UK has 
higher interest rales is that 
economic conditions are dif- 
ferent Indeed, the lack of con- 
vergence was the main reason 
behind the Government's de- 
cision to delay our entry. But 
just as a stopped clock is right 
twice a day, so there is no 
guarantee that having con- 
verged with the rest of 
Europe in 2001, Britain will 
stay converged. 

This brings us to the main 
point: whether Europe Is 
what economists call an opti- 


mal currency area. What hap- 
pens if parts of the "Euro- 
zone’’ disengage, so one 
country grows more slowly 
with higher unemployment? 

Outside monetary union, 
the answer is simple: the 
Bank of England adjusts mon- 
etary policy for cheaper bor- 
rowing and a more -competi- 
tive pound — as the Tories 
did with instant results on 
Black Wednesday. 

Inside monetary union this 
option is not open. In princi- 
ple, British workers could 
apply for jobs In Belgium or 
Portugal, but unless they 
speak fluent Flemish. French 
or Portuguese they may have 
some problems keeping a job. 

F ailing that there 
is, in theory at least 
the possibility that 
the rich parts of 
Europe will rush to 
the rescue of the poorer 
regions through a system of 
large-scale fiscal transfers. 
But to be effective it would 
require a budget 10 times that 
wielded by Brussels — and, 
even more important & much 
greater sense of political 


unity than exists — or is ever 
likely to exist — between 
member states. 

If neither of these escape 
routes is open, does that 
mean that there is no alterna- 
tive but to accept higher 
levels of unemployment? Not 
n ecessarily. There is a final 
way of reducing unit-labour 
costs and restoring competi- 
tiveness — : the workers can 
take a pay-cut. 

There is no guarantee that 
this will happen, of course. It 
may be that the Thatcherite 
supply-side reforms have re- 
energised Britain. It may also 
be the case that — despite giv- 
ing the impression that they 
would struggle to run a bath 
— those charged with imple- 
menting Euro monetarism 
really do know how to deliver 
higher growth. 

But if things do not quite go 
according to plan, it will be 
fascinating to see how the 
trades union bosses, now so 
keen to sign up for the Euro, 
explain to tbelr dwindling 
band of members that the glo- 
rious victory over Murdoch 
has been won at the expense 
of their living standards. 


Bloodless 
battle of the 
generations 


Debate 


Douglas Wood 
and Tony Eccles 


T HERE is a neat little 
war going on in our 
society. It is never 
resolved; no blood is 
spilt; none of the protago- 
nists is lolled, oft All live to 
fight another day. 

Most of the action takes 
place within an elite. The 
weapons are statistics, 
trends, beliefs about moti- 
vation, power and fhirness. 
The war revolves round tax 
and spending policies, 
around interest rates. It is a 
battle of the generations. 

Just consider interest 
rates. Whenever these rise 
to a degree that causes in- 
creases in mortgage rates, 
newspapers howl with dis- 
may. This will hurt fam- 
ilies struggling with extra 
costs, they trumpet. The 
articles are typically writ- 
ten by 28-year-olds with big 
mortgages 


Student loans 
area way of 
transferring 
obligations from 
old to young 


living in 
Battersea. 

They are 
not written 
by Devon- 
based 64- 
year-olds 
living on 
the income 
from their 
savings. 

The old 
savers 

have gained; the young bor- 
rowers have lost. 

The present row about 
the affordability of state 
pensions is another field of 
battle. Who would have 
thought that the British 
Government would be trail- 
ing the possibility of creat- 
ing more than 40 years of 
retrospective taxation by 
reneging on the contract 
that national insurance 
payers have honoured over 
the decades? 

Nor have we necessarily 
seen the end of inflation, 
which is much used by gov- 
ernments to erode the 
state’s liabilities to lenders, 
to the benefit of current 
taxpayers. Inflation is a de- 
vice to rescue governments 
from the cost of their fixed- 
interest borrowings by 
eroding the value of loans 
from investors. 

From the days of clipping 
the edge of precious-metal 
coins (which led to the 
adoption of serrated edges) 
or the degradation of metal 
purity, through the exuber- 
ant printing of paper 
money, Infla tion has be- 
come the more subtle way 
of transferring wealth from 
lenders to borrowers — and 
this generally means from 
old to young. 

Furthermore, the shift 
from income taxes to indi- 
rect taxes on consumption 
is another generational 
shift. As it occurs, the late 
middle-aged will realise 
that they have already paid 


higher taxes on their ear- 
lier incomes, when con- 
sumption taxes were lower, 
and now they’ll have to pay 
tax again when they spend 
their post-tax savings. 
since VAT hag rin»n and 
widened in scope «««* in- 
come tax has been lowered. 

So the country's immo- 
bile citizens are being taxed 
more, to attract the suppos- 
edly footloose young with 
lower Income taxes. 

The battle Is not all one- 
way. Student loans are a 
way of transferring obliga- 
tions from older taxpayers 
to young people. And this is 
where the battle becomes 
murky, for one motive for 
student loans is not inter-, 
generational transfer as 
much as inter-class trans- 
fer, offering the potential to 
give more support to less 
advantaged young people at 
the expense of those whose 
career investments are 
likely to pay off 
handsomely. 

There is a moral dimen- 
sion to the idea of provid- 
ing universal pre-school 
education from the savings 
coming from 
university 
tuition fees. 

The prob- 
lems of tax 
and spending 
policies thus 
become both 
confusing and 
difficult. As 
soon as you 
mix morals, 
^^^■1 ethics, no- 
tions of 
equity, economic rationale 
and social manipulation 
together, issues of govern- 
ment policy slip into deep 
water and may drown — as 
can be seen with Frank 
Field's attempts to redefine 
state welfare. 

That Isn’t just a case of 
the Government deliber- 
ately hammering the el- 
derly, but part of a surrep- 
titious plan to increase 
taxes by other means. 

Now that it is assumed 
that voters will not accept 
higher rates of tax. but will 
still demand better levels of 
state spending, govern- 
ments are off-loading what 
have been state obligations 
on to the private sector and 
individuals. 

University fees are just 
one way; charges for health 
and dependency care are 
another, paying directly for 


more of your pension is a 
third. Government is evi- 
dently seeking to outsource 
the costs of welfare items 
that it previously funded 
from taxation. If it persists, 
how this generation will es- 
cape from the triple fetters 
of paying for the present 
dependent old, today's de- 
pendent young and funding 
Us own future. Is a chal- 
lenge worthy of a financial 
Hondini. 

Douglas Wood is a professor td 
Manchester Business School ; 
Tony Eccles loas formerly a 
professor at the London Busi- 
ness School 


True-blue Tory tonic for Mr Hague 


Worm’s Eye 


Dari Atkinson 


OME of us sinus suf- 
ferers born in the 
pearly 1960s have long 
'suspected our ailment 
could be blamed on the nu- 
clear tests then being carried 
out The news that a fel low 
native of March 1961. WflUam 
Hague, .is similarly stricken 
has cheered us enormously. 
What a boost for our cam- 



Keynes’s ideas just 
Won’t go away, says 
Michael Ottolenghi 

Wiatwas the Keynesian 

revolution? 

In 1936 the English economist 
‘JohiiMeynard Keynes pub- 
lished The General Theory Of 

Employment, Interest, And 
toney, a book which shattered 
foe dominant economic ap- 
proach of his profession — the 
cfosafcsdschool, founded by 
Adam Smith. Most economists 
at thetirne believed that mar- 
tote always dear: ff there is too 


paign for oodles erf compensa- 
tion! Soon we shall be emerg- 
ing from the Hig h Court wav- 
ing enormous cheques. 

Meanwhile, here Is some 
genuine recuperative advice 
for the Tory rfiirf. Stick with 
Friar’s Balsam and Veganin; 
bone-marrow soup works 
wanders, as does scrambled 
apff on fried brown bread; no 
coffee, but the occasional 
Guinness; don't kip to excess 
and get gallons erf fresh air. 

To extend this wholesome 
regime into the field of conva- 
lescent reading. Mr Ha g ue 
should on no account be per- 


Economics 
made easy 


.Xaixxy Elliott 
&Dan Atkinson 
tajk about~their new book 

The Age of 
Insecurity 

7pm, Wfectiesday 15tft Arty 
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much or too little of a good, the 
price adjusts so that demand 
equals supply. 

What floes t ha t me an In Ihe 
reafwortdf 

Keynes vras writing when mil- 
lions had been thrown out of 

work by the Groat Depression. 


mitted "briefing papers” with 
titles such as: Global Markets 
In The 21st Century or Priva- 
tisation: New Horizons. 

When the nonsense level of 
free-market propaganda 
reaches the health-endanger- 
ing mark, we recommend one 
of the best antidotes on the 
chemist’s shelf. Not The Com- 
munist Manifesto or The 
Future Of Socialism. No: The 
Conser vative Case, written in 
1959 by Lord Hailsham- 

So big business and big fi- 
nance have defected en masse 
to the PM and his colleagues? 
Mr Hague can relax. The mas- 


the long run the labour maricet 
would adjust — people would 
accept lower wages and eventu- 
ally price themselves back Into 
work. 

What did Keynes say? 

He suggested that the market 

might not woik as the textbooks 
suggestecLThe General Theoiy 
argues that Adam Smith's “in- 
vrsfote hand” —the setf-correct- 
Ing properties of the market — 
would not work In some circum- 
stances. Wages are “sticky 1 ' — 
people don’t fike wage cuts — 
and investment, the motor of 
growth, depends on business 
confidence, which is low during 
times of recession. 


ter was no great fan of laissez- 
faire; he called it “the liberal 
heresy” and gloried in the 
Tories’ I9th century role in 
lighting it “[We] did not con- 
cede that the curse of Adam 
was so easily removed by 
Adam Smith.” 

Inevitably, he quoted Dis- 
raeli, who — far from lauding 
the "enterprise culture” — 
thundered that “the altar of 
Mammon has blazed with tri- 


bb Ms solution? 

The Government should revive 

demand by boosting public 


Tourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.69 
Austria 20.59 
Belgium 50-29 

Canada 258 
Cyprus D-B58 
Denmark 11-21 
Finland 8.96 
Franca 9.79 


Germany 232 
Greece 494-21 
Hong Kong 12£0 
India 71.21 
Ireland 1.153 
Israel 6.12 
Italy 2*92 


Malaysia 631 
Malta 0.639 
Netherlands 328 
New Zealand 3.19 
. Norway 12.42 
Portugal 29734 
Saudi Arabia 6.17 


Singapore 2.74 
Sort AMS 025 
Spain 246.82 
Sweden 1232 
SwtoBriand 2.466 
Turkey 424,470 
USA 1.627 
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pie worship”, an observation 
even more acute in the age of 
Goldman Sachs than it was in 
that of Rockefeller. 

As the Asian virus spreads. 


spending or cutting taxes. This 
fecal stimulus would be 
rewarded by a larger Increase in 
growth than the Initial 
investment 

Why the General Theory? 

Most economic analysis until 
then had been based on analys- 
ing Individual markets — whatfs 
now catted microeconomics. 
Keynes Md the foundations of 
macroeconomics by providing a 
framework for analysing how all 
the different markets Interact. 

What (fid the classical ecoo- 
omista make of Keynes? 

They absorbed many of his 
ideas. Keynes’s framework for 
describing how different markets 
interact became the standard. 

Po Bey makers adopted his analy- 
sis and used fiscal measures to 


Indicators 


TODAY — UK: Consumer 
credit (May). 

UK: Provisional M0 (Jun). 

JP: Tankan survey: 

Manufacturing. 

TOMORROW — US: FOMC 
meeting. 

WEDNESDAY — UKs Purchas- 
ing managers report (Jun). 


western laissez-faire Is on the 
verge of a cataclysmic crash 
that will reshape the eco- 
nomic age nda as surely as did 
the Opec crisis in 1973/74. 
Labour's “coup” in getting 
big business on side is about 
as b rillian t as would have 
the Conservatives’ lin- 
ing up with the unions before 
the winter erf discontent 
hi sum. Lord Hailsham de- 
scribed laissez-flure as “too 
callow a theory for credence”, 
which Just about sums It up. 

A few pages of this a night, 
and Mr Hague ought to be 
feeling a whole lot better. 


offset economic slumps. But the 
consensus ended with the arival 
of the monetarists In the early 
1960s. 

What cfld monetarists say? 

That Keynesian fine tuning only 
destabffized toe economy and In- 


Running big budget deficits only 
crowded out private Investment 
and boosted inflation. A renewed 
noo-ctesskari school advocated 
less government intervention in 
the economy. 

Who's win ning the a rg u m e nt 

today? 

In Britain orthodoxy rules. But 
Keynes has a new lease of life in 
Japan, where everyone agrees 
what to really needed Is huge 
boost In government spending to 
revive the flagging economy. 


THURSDAY — UK: CBI Dis- 
tributive trades survey (Jun). 
US: Unemployment rata (Jun). 
US: Non-farm payrolls (Jun). 
US: Hourly earnings (Jun). 
FRIDAY — UK: PM report on 
services (Jun). 

US: Public holiday. 

Source: HSBC Uertma. 
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Midland Bank 


Me mb er HSBC Group 


Midland Interest Rates 
for Business Customers 


New business rates effective from T July 1998 

Gross % 


Gross CAR % 


MoneyMaster 
Up to £5,000 
£5.000+ 
£25.000+ 
£100.000+ 
£250,000+ 

3.85 

4.14 

439 

4.48 

4.73 

3.90 

420 

4.45 

4.55 

430 

Premium Business Account 

£5,000+ 

5.18 

530 

£25,000+ 

5.61 

5.75 

£100,000+ 

5.85 

6.00 

£250,000+ 

6.13 

630 

Clients Premium Deposit Account 

£25,000+ 

5.19 

525 

£100,000+ 

5.63 

5.70 

Education Account 

Up to £25.000 

5.08 

520 

£25,000+ 

536 

5.70 

Treasurer Account 

Up to £2,000 

1.49 

1.50 

£2,000+ 

2.72 

2.75 

£10,000+ 

4.65 

4.75 


Cross: The rate before the deduction of tax applicable to savings account CAR: Compound 
Annual Rate, or the true Gross return taking into account the frequency of Interest payments. 
Ail rates quoted are per annum. 

With effect from the 4th June 1998 Midland Bank's Base Rate has been increased by 025% to 
7.50* pa. 

Midland Bank pk. 27-32 Poultry, London EC2P 2BX 
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A King Coal 


courtier shows 




his mettle 




Anne Perkins on how a radical 
took up new-look cudgels in 
the cause of pit communities 


M ICE Clapham 
had a pint or two 
on the train back 
to the North last 
Thursday n ight 
The President of the Board of 
Trade had just declared that 
the coal industry had a secure 
future, and it was a sweet vic- 
tory for the MP for Barnsley 
West and Penistone, a tri- 
umph of stealth from a South 
Yorkshire radical who was 
the NUM*s industrial rela- 
tions officer during the pit 
strike. 

The Government's plans to 
help the struggling industry 
may look modest. But six 
months ago, the argument 
seemed lost New Labour, it 
seemed, was prepared to pro- 
nounce the last rites over 


^ ! : . >-V <•- v '.r. . 
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King Coal, once the engine 
of socialism in Britain, and 
the employer of generations 
of Qaphams. 

•T got the impression that 
there were people who 
wanted the industry to go into 
a quiet demise. They thought 
the industry would pass into 
history. That's what really 
motivated us.” 

Last November, the biggest 
private operator, RJB Min- 
ing, declared the industry on 
the brink of disaster because 
of the collapse in demand for 
coal from the electricity gen- 
erators- Mick Clapham, with 
Faddy Tipping from the Not- 
tinghamshire coalfield and 
his South Yorkshire col- 
league. Kevin Barron, set in 
motion a discreet but deter- 


mined lobbying campaign to 
salvage the Industry’s 
remains and protect the last 
11,000 jobs. 

Clapham, 55, who began as 
a coalface miner at the age of 
15 and looks like a character 
out of Sons and Lovers, did 
his O levels and A levels in 
evening classes and has a 
string of university qualifica- 
tions. He trots out phrases 
like “cognitive dissonance” 
In Commons speeches. And i 
he knows a bit about failed ! 
revolts. i 

Last automn he voted 
against lone-parent beneGt 
cuts and resigned as unpaid 
parliamentary secretary to 
the Health Minister, Alan 
Mnbum, sacrificing all hopes 
of a ministerial future. This 
time, he was determined to 
change government policy, j 
“We are talking about the 
heartlands, and the aspira- 
tions of mining communities 
which have supported Labour I 
through thick and thin,” he | 
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Mick Clapham: "These communities have supported Labour through thick and thin’ 


says. But. if the Energy Min- 
ister, John Battle, let it be 
known that he was deter- 
mined not to go into history 
as undertaker to the coal in- 
dustry, the campaigners ap- 
preciated that an emotional 
appeal to traditional links be- 
tween coal and Labour would 
almost certainly be counter- 


productive where the final de- 
cision would be taken — 
Downing Street. 

*1 think it was accepted 
that the lobby had to be wider 
than Just the seven of us with 
collieries in our constituen- 
cies. We expanded it so it in- 
cluded engineering, the ma- 
chinery manufacturers, the 
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The Cuardla n Monday June 
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* . Life and times;^ 

Both: May 10 


Education: O and A ievets at •: >/&'- 
night school, Leeds FWytachnfc ;.y?- 
on day release. Leeds Unfcerefty . v . 
and Bradford University (MPN1 
In Industrial relations) 



Career; Miner, NUM official in 
charge of Industrial relations 
during 1984-65 strike 


Hobbies: Gardening, reading 
pofflfca/ biographies 


Politics: Former scourge of 

Labour’s old right Not ‘new" 
MP Barnsley West and 
Penistone since 1992 
Trade and Industry select, 
cornrriittBe 1993-97 


Futures On the backbenches 


PHOTOGRAPH: MAHTWARGUSB 


places where boilers for the 
power stations are made. And 
the campaign had to be fac- 
tual- It had to be based on 
research-*' 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry is notoriously 
anti-coal. There was a suspi- 
cion that minis ters simply 
were not getting the argu- 


ments against gas, set to ac- 
count for 80 per cent of power 
generation within 10 years, or 
those for coaL 

Leeds University, the TUC 
and the Coalfield Communi- 
ties G?mp ai g n all co-operated. 
They produced research on 
associated job losses — 50,000 
in all, they said — and argu- 
ments to show that the inter- 
ests of diversity and continu- 
ity meant coal must be 
secured for the fijture._ 

And, usually on an individ- 
ual basis or In small groups, 
they took it to the ministers 
drafting the policy, harrying 
them with facts and figures, 
accepting that some jobs 
would probably go, arguing 
for a fund for education and 
re-training for redundant 
miners. 

It was traditional Labour 
fighting with New Labour’s 
weapons. They avoided aU 
threat of confrontation. There 
were none of the traditional 
calls to parliamentary arms, 
the emotive Commons mo- 
tions rahfriE for government 
, action, the leaked private let- 
ters or the open campaigning 
of the fight against cuts to 
I lone parent benefits. 

“The radicalism is still 
there, it’s Just a question of 
how to focus it," claims Clap- 
bam, who resigned from the 
Labour Party in the 60s in 
protest at Harold Wilson's ap- 
parent appeasement of the 
United States over Vie tnam, 
"We had to use a new ap- 
proach because the situation 
in the industry, the economic 
situation in mining communi- 
ties, is altogether different. I 
believe we have been able to 
harness the community In a 
way which has helped us to 
lobby effectively." 

Thursday’s statement was 
more than justification of his 
tactics over the past six 
months. It marked the resto- 
ration of his standing as de- 
fender of an industry which 
not five years ago he was 
accused of conspiring to 
destroy. 

In 1993 he was a member of 
the Tory-dominated cross- 
party Trade and Industry 
Committee which examined ' 


Quick Crossword No. 8786 


Across 

1 Ruler acting during disability 
of sovereign (6,6) 

» Bisect (5) 

w French country house (7) 

11 Commiseration (4) 

12 Veered (8) 

14 Continue — to stand (6) 

15 Alleviation (6) 

18 Theatrical (8) 

20 Thought (4) 

22 Furnish (7) 

23 Reminder of times past ( 5 ) 

24 Parthenon sculptures in 
British Museum (5,7) 


13 Production — of a Haydn 
oratorio? (8) 

18 Gratify (7) 

17 Picture-house (5) 

19 Amidst (5) 

21 Steal — a cradle W '. 


Down 

2 Told — of family connec- 
tion? (?) 

3 Want (4) . . 

4 Surpass (6) 

5 Scrutinised (8) 

6 Upright (5) 

7 Major cycle road-race (4,2,6) 

8 ash of mince and potato (9,3) 
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Michael Heseltine’s plan to 
close 31.pits. 

He was vilified by his old 
boss. Arthur Scargill, fiar enr 
dorsing the final recommen- 
dation to accept some clo- 
sures, on the grounds that if 
at the «atme time there were 
an iqfecttan of investment 
Into the industry, coal would 
have a long-term fbture. 

“Let’s say our relationship 
declined at that time," CHap- 
ham. acknowledges. He met 
all the Yorkshire miners the 
day the report came out to try 
to convince them that to pull 
the rug on the committee 
would have been “a victory 
for Heseltine — he would 
have said it proved there was 
no case for coal". 

It didn’t work. “I got it in 
the neck in the constituency 
for not pulling oat It was a 
difficult period, I had a bad 
time for a couple of years.” 

Now he lives with the con- 
sequences of a decade of clo- 
sures, the doubled crime rate, 
the emergence of drug abuse 
on a large scale. But he be- 
lieves Thursday’s decision, 
and its new recognition of the 
importance of coal, could rep- 
resent a significant reorder- 
ing of priorities. 

"There has been a neglect 
of our natural constituency, 
that is true. Maybe now we 
are focused a little bit more 
on the Labour heartlands, be- 
cause it is politically impor- 
tant this decision on coaL” 

Especially when ScargfiTs 
Socialist Labour Party Is loi- 
tering in the wings of York- 
shire politics — though Clap- 
ham dismisses that as a “still- 
born, Stalinist anarbr n nisTn '* 

He says: “I am a Socialist I 
always have been. I see social- 
ism operating on two levels. 
One is the ethical It's about 
community and solidarity, 
which is very much tied up 
with our campaign. The other 
Is about bow you organise the 
resources of society to benefit 
people by a more equitable 
distribution. And I think 
quite a lot of people in the 
party share those values." 

Though perhaps not be 
adds, all the ones who are in 
power. 
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Second round: France 1 Paraguay 0 (golden goal in extra-time) 
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France turn dross into gold 


FRANCE 98 
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Richard Williams 

in Lens sees Blanc’s 
sudden-death strike 
spare home blushes 
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VERY World Cup 
1 has to have at least 
one real stinker of 
.a match. This was 

lit unhappily for 

1 the people of France, who had 
to suffer agonies of embar- 
rassment as their team 
{lapped and floundered 
through to the last eight with 
an extraordinarily inept vic- 
tory over the un considered 
men of Paraguay. 

A sudden-death goal in the 
second period of extra-time, 
scored by the veteran stopper 
Laurent Blanc, put an end to 
the misery. After this pa infill 
affair the host nation's repre- 
sentatives will have to do 
something very special to 
rebuild their credibility, and 
perhaps their self-belief. 
Since their quarter-final finds 
than opposed by Italy, the 
task might not be within their 
abilities, even though they 
will welcome back the Inspi- 
r&ticm of Zinedine Zidane, ab- 
* sent yesterday through 
suspension. 

Thirty years ago France 
met Paraguay in the World 
Cup and beat them 7-3. Just 
Fontaine- scored a hat-trick, 
prompted by the genius of 
Raymond Kopa. Here, just a 
eouplel of goalkicks away 
from the' mining village 
where Kopa was born, France 
^atab^ tjParaguay but their 
victory came at the end of a 
perfbnnanoe that did no hon- 
oor to theiradition of French 
fbofbaH _ . 

Never was the term “golden 
goaT less appropriate. The 32- 
year-old Bfenc, whose overall 
performance was beyond 
reproach, will receive his 
nation's gratitude for main- 
taining the team's presence In. 
the competition; the rest of us 
were merely relieved that he 
brought an end to this dread- 
ful match, so bad that recent 
converts to the New Football 
will have had their enthusi- 
asm severely tested. 

Before the start French op- 
timism was symbolised by the 
festive chorus of Joyeux Anni- 
versaire ttiat greeted their 
goalkeeper FSbien Barthez. 
who was celebrating his 27th 
birthday. A banner wished 
someone good lack with the 
results of his Boccalaureoi. 
Bat these genial salutes 
turned oat to be sadly out of 
keeping with what followed 
and very Gar from -the sort of 
ffitefhe crowd deserved. 

After notching nine goals in 
their three group matches 
France may have thought 
their well-publicised scoring 
problems rwere over. Para- 
guay taught- them otherwise, 
with a performance that was 
like something discovered in 
a time capsnle buried In 
South America 30 years ago. 






OisimarvvMexico 

O Venue 


Stadium be la Mosson, 
Montpeffier 

OJOcksofl 1 3.30 wtjBS7 
O Referee Manual Meto Pereira 
I Ported) 

Otm* ftws macMa ga 
. t97l Germany 1 4) WGDOca 
iS7T 2-2 

' . TS78 6-0* 

• 1985 04 ■ 

04J* 

• tyarkfCvp 
'Ofefuriea None 

OSnpMdod -Jesus ffep*ea. " 
J . (Maxtor 1 ' 


Live ooITV from 3.15pm 
Live on Eurospert 
from 320pm 


..fW^yYugdsla^a; 

O Venue 


Stede Munkjpal. 
Trxdouse 
axx^'esf?- ' “ 

O Referee 

Jos6 Garni a- Aranda (Spain) 
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In for the kill . . . Laurent Blanc pats France into the quarter-finals with an extra-time winner that flattered them after an inept display against Paraguay photographs; tom jenkjks 
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Ohjorin 
Vugostavia's star softer PrwSao 
Mftatovic is hoping to recover 
from fns sore knee in time for tire 
match. Other doubts Include 
defenders Zoran Mskovic, 

IfiTDSlavQMfc. SMm 

NBWIotavic. ntidfietdsr Dejan 
SJankovte and strlicsr DaiXo 
Kovsgsmc. 


Their coach, Paulo Ce^r 
Caipegfani, is a Brazilian but 
he appears to brainwash his 
team with old videos of Estu- 
riiantas de la Plata and Boca 
Juniors, from the days bf 
maximum cynicism. Para- 
guay showed the foil reper- 
toire of time-wasting prac- 
tices. with particular 
emphasis on long-range back- 
passes, exaggerated delays at 
free-kicks, play-acting after 
fouls real and imaginary, and 
general all-round sulking. 
Even the Argentinians have 
not played like this in two 
generations. 

The plan was obvious. If 
they could keep France at bay 
fbr 90 minutes , and thpn do it 
again in extra-time, they 
would be ahle to take their 
chances with the penalty 
shoot-out, during which their 
nerves would probably be in 
better shape than those of 
players burdened by the 
home crowd's expectations. 

The French response was 
nothing short of pitiful. Their 
defenders, as usual, erected a 


forbidding barrier. The for- 
wards. however, were ponder- 
ous in movement imprecise in 
execution and almost devoid of 
guile. And they made a hash of 
every chance or half-chance 
that came to them. 

What on earth has hap- 
pened to the rich crop of 
young talent timed to ripen 


II Match stats II 


Fra 

Par 

Possession 

56% 

44% 

Attempts on target 

8 

1 

Attempts of! target 

9 

B 

Comers 

16 

5 

Fouls 

14 

21 

Offsides 

1 

2 

Bookings 

0 

5 


for France 98? No one could 
have guessed that Thierry 
Henry and David Trezeguet 
had been the free-scoring 
stars of the team which won 
the European junior champi- 
onships only two years ago. 
Down the flanks, with Ber- 


nard Diomede and Bixente 
Lizarazu on one side and 
Henry and T.Ufen Thuram on 
the other, France created 
nothing. Youri DJorkaeff flit- 
ted around .the midfield, play- 
ing pass after pass that never 
quite fell into the recipient's 
stride. Didier Deschamps, the 
ca ptain , was unbelievably ba- 
nal in thought and deed. 

Henry had the best of the 
chances, when he chased a 
bouncing ball out of the cen- 
tre circle, beaded It down, 
outraced the defence, looked 
Jose Luis Chdavert in the eye 
and struck a shot that 
bounced back off the foot of 
the post. When be left the 
field on a stre tcher , after 65 
minutes of normal time, with 
him went France's best hope. 
Robert Fires, his replace- 
ment, tried hard and brought 
a good save from CMlavert In 
the second period of extra- 
time but neither he nor Ste- 
phane Guivarcli. who came 
on for Diomede, posed a real 
threat, while the exchange of 
Alain Boghossian for Emman- 


uel Petit simply deprived the 
team of one of its few genuine 
sources of energy. 

As the time passed, and 
France became desperate. It 
was possible to develop a per- 
verse admiration for Para- 
guay's method, which at least 
had a certain picturesque 
quality. Five of their players 
were booked in the attempt to 
improve on their showing of 
1986, when they also reached 
the last 16. The feigned out- 
rage erf Chilavert eventually 
became tiresome but in front 
of him the skill and concen- 
tration of the defenders drove 
the French to distraction. 
Pedro Sar&bia. who plays for 
River Plate, the Argentine 
champions, s hackle d Henry 
with special diligence but It 
was a truly collective effort 
By the end of normal time 
Aim6 Jacquet bad played all 
his cards. If be was not regret- 
ting the absence of Nicolas 
Anelka, he should have been. 
As his players stumbled and 
misklcked around the fringe 
of the Paraguayan area, a 


resort to trial by penalties 
seemed inevitable, and with it 
the guillotining of the French. 
But after 113 minutes of gath- 
ering terror Fires found one 
last centre, Trezeguet finally 
achieved an accurate knock- 
down and up stepped Blanc, 
in his 71st international, to 
succeed where his colleagues 
had foiled and keep French 


participation, if not their real- 
istic hopes, alive. After 
which, of course, they will go 
on and win the thing. Or per- 
haps not 


SUBSTITUTIONS Prawcm PKet tor 
Hsnry. 65; Bopnosslen (or Palll, 70; 
Guivarc'n ten DtomWe. 77. 

Ww sut Yagroe (or Campos. 56; Contra 
lor Paredes. 7B, Rojas tor Cardoso. 01. 
BOOK® Para jiqji i Chllauen. Benitez. 
E ndao. Area. Acuna. 

RSNOB A Monamsd BuJsaJm (UAE). 



Yesterday’s results 

France 1 Paraguay 0 


« La Philosophie de World Cup » 


in which two French caf£ intellectuals chew over this week's World Cup moments. 
All conversations lubricated by the best loved premium beer in France. 
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down Paraguay’s keeper Chilavert is distraught 


‘We would 
have preferred 
to win earlier. 
We dominated 
and created 
plenty of 
opportunities 
but we lacked 
lucidity and 
confidence.’ 

Aime Jacquet 
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The English, post-Diana, are a nation of sentimentalists... 
an opportunity for one man to step in and take advantage 



Middle forgives Maradona for Hand of God 


LaBauto 
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a. .trnce on past 

I&g by-declaring that 
mem ^ a bet. 
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Ms-assertion that 
not blame Maradona 
2JS* Ha ®* of God ind- 
'^^precipitated the 
of Bobby Rob- 
m by Argentina in 
World Gap Quar- 


ter-finals. Tomorrow, in St 
Etienne, England will have 
to beat Argentina to reach 
the last eight in 1998. 

With the media already 
foil of images recalling the 
moment when Maradona 
punched the ball past Peter 
S friitiwi In the Aztec Sta- 
dium in Mexico City, Hod- 
dle said that responsibility 
for allowing the goal lay 
wholly with the T unisi an 
referee Ali Bennaceur. 
Tomorrow's game will be 
refereed by a Dane Kim 
Nlisen. 


“With Maradona, it was 
an instinctive thing,” he 
said. “It was the same as a 
defender handling the ball 
on the goal-line. He must 
have thought, ‘I cant get 
that ball so Til knock It in 
with my hand*. He hadn’t 
thought, that's my way of 
winning this game'. 

“He probably expected to 
get booked but he didn’t. He 
got away with it and that’s 
down to the officials.” 

Hoddle remains as sick at. 
heart as anyone about the 
way En gland lost to Argen- 


tina 12 years ago — "We 
just couldn't believe how 
we'd gone out in such an 
unjust way” — bnt his ad- 
miration for Maradona is 
nndl Twin lah ed. 

’Tor me he was the per- 
fect footballer — better 
than pele,” he said. “I saw 
a lot of his games when be 

was playing In Italy, where 
they'd put two men on him. 

“Pele was a better team 
player,” Hoddle continued, 
“bnt I think Maradona was 
better than anyone who has 
played football on this 


planet.” These words will 
be remembered should Eng-, 
land meet Brazil, who be- 
lieve Pele was made in 
heaven, in the semi-finals. 

With Hoddle’s squad fully 
fit,, he may be tempted to 
leave well alone, but a poss- 
ible change could be Gareth 
Southgate returning to the 

back three hi place of Gary 
Neville to give England a 
more profound response to 
the threat of Gabriel 
Batistuta. 


Hoddfe befautcfefl act, page 20 


Morning. Cteude. Mo wpih— 
yet, then. 

Not to speak of. The little 
Colombian leaves In a huff. 
Heartbreak for the naive 
Moroccans. Scotland home 
before the postcards. 

Craig Brawn wasn't. He dm 
.in here Thursday, having 
wdeweys.look at Bfo. 

Really? Using which 
pseudonym? Wallace Arnold? 
Suzanne Moore? Anna 
Robinson? Boris Johnson? 
Now He was CFHoar of 
Bradford, the no-nonsense 
P ro fess or of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Ah yes. he's used that one 
before. Attacked the cult of 
Diana. Ceiled ft infantile and 
sentimental. What's he 
attacking this time? 
Something called Das mania. 
Apparently tharafe a diameter 


ealed Desmond Lynam on 
World Cup tafevfaion. In the 
pre se nt fragile state of the 
British psycho, he's taking 
over from Di 

So what's 'O'Hear" worried 
about? 

Ha soys that tha divine 
powers b es towed upon Di 
by a'hystericaC Wanfilised 
nation are now being 
assumed by a TV linkman. 
To be fair, he does do a 
bit more than diet He 
deploys his godlike status 
in advertisements for 
deodorants and fertilisers. 

Is he that charismatic? 

Far from rt, I'd have thought 
Looks like a cashiered wing- 
commander. A south coast 
cad, living in Brighton with 
his 93-year-old mother, e 
trouser-press and a John 
Lewis Partnership blazer. 


What's the blazer for? 

Thds dansants at the 
Metro polo. -May 1 have the 
pleasure, madam?" The 
melancholy shuffle of tango- 
ing old folk in remedial shoes. 
That's odd. "D'Hear* says be 
gets 10,000 lettera a week 
from adoring women, that 
heh quite a sax symbol. 
Nothing strange about that. 
He conforms precisely to 
the British idea of a sex 
symbol. Mischievous but 
safe. Carry On Camping. 

Ooh, you are awful. They're 
odd, the English — we have 
EmartueMe B6art they prefer 
Melinda Messenger. 

So the BBC won’t want to 
lose tfris Das c ha racter? 

No problem. They'd sign up 
Leslie Phillips. 


feranceBtoda* 

A Wiftam Dcr&dson 


« He gets 10,000 letters a week from adoring women » 
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Second round: Nigeria 1 Denmark 4 . j 

Stylish Danes clip Super Eagp ^ [ 
wings to end the African di^pil 
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Michael Walker in 

St-Denis sees the 
Nigerian defence 
collapse under 
pressure 


ENMAKK last night 
floored the supposed 
heavyweight cham- 
pionship contenders 
from Nigeria before Jay-Jay 
OKocha and his colleagues 
had even started dancing. 

Goals from Peter Moller 
and Brian Laudrup In a thrill- 
ing opening 12 minutes by the 
Danes stunned Nigeria and 
any distant possibility of a 
fi ght-ha ck was finish ed the 
moment the substitute Ebbe 
Sand appeared: with his first 
contribution to the game be 
drilled in a fine Danish third. 

That was is the 6lst minute 
and 15 minutes later after 
Thomas Helveg had helped 
himself to Denmark’s fourth 
> after some slipshod goalkeep- 
i ing from Peter Rufai, Nige- 
ria’s substitute Tijani Baban- 
gida volleyed in a late and 
i meaningless response. 

Thus it is Denmark who 
meet Brazil in the quarter-fin- 
als in Nantes on Friday and 
the old line about an African 
nation winning the World 
Cup before the end of the cen- 
tury has been exposed as 
being dreamily Car-fetched. 

Ostensibly this was a 
straightforward encounter be- 
tween a team that had 
reached this stage comfort- 
ably, Nigeria, and one which 
bad not, Denmark. But there 
were other issues beneath the 
surface such as Nigeria’s pro- 
test about the original choice 
: of referee, Fernando Tresaco 
; Garcia, who is Spanish. Nige- 
ria bad done much to elimi- 
I nate Spain. 

A Swiss, Urs Meier, was the 
replacement There was also 
the Africa/Europe context., 
the presence of a Chelsea 
player on each side, Celestine 
Babayaro and Brian Laudrup, 
and last but not least the age 
gap: Nigeria's squad’s was the 
youngest in the tournament 
Denmark's the oldest 

Peter Schmeichel had said 
In the build-up that Denmark 
had slipped into a groove of 
good form, an impression rec- 
ognised by the Nigeria coach 
Bora Milutlnovic who de- 
clared that the Danes were 
favourites. 

At first that seemed more 
than a little disingenuous but 
by the 12th minute, with Den- 
mark two goals in front, it 
was looking an entirely real- 
; istic assessment. These had 
I been the best 12 minutes of 
MoQeris career to date. A man 
who had got into a groove 
himself — on the bench at 
PSV Eindhoven — scored the 
opener and had a major role 
in the second. 

The contest was only into 
its third minute when the Ni- 
geria defence was bisected by 
a 40-yard pass by Martin Jor- 
gensen. It found Michael Lau- 
drup on-side a yard behind 
Taribo West and the elder 
Laudrup slid the ball to 
Moller who. from 18 yards, 
produced a strike which 
zoomed past Rufai. 

Seven minutes later it 
should have been two, but 
Moller belled his reputation 
as principally an aerial target 
man when be failed to antici- 
pate Brian Laudrup’s beauti- 
ful cross. The Nigeria back 
line was in chaos with West a 
man of such fertile imagina- 
tion his head had sprouted as- 
paragus tips, presumably 
having his mind elsewhere. 

West was again slow on the 
1 uptake when Brian Laudrup 
scored Denmark’s second. A 
short free-kick by his broiher 
30 yards from goal was 
smacked with thunderous 
force by Moller. Rufai got his 
hands lo the ball this time but 
he could not hold it. Brian 
Laudrup. the first to react, 
side-footed the ball in with 
West half a yard behind. 

The look on the scorer's 
face may have been one of dis- 
belief but it was the Nigerians 
who had been ‘stunned. It took 
them some time to recover. 
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No contest . . . Peter Moller of Denmark beats Taribo West to 


too, but in the magical feet of 
Jay-Jay Okocha at least they 
had a flowing source of inspi- 
ration. For all his trickery, 
though. Okocha could not in- 
spire the vital first-half goal 
that would have brought hope i 
for the second. 

The best Nigerian chance, 
from a perfect Okocha 
through-ball, saw Schmeichel 
save at the feet of Nwankwo 
Kanu when the latter had the 


advantage. Howex-er, al- 
though Okocha continued to 


show marvellous skill and 
shot dangerously when he 
had the slightest glimpse of 
Schmeichel, the night and the 
World Cup effectively ended 
on the hour for Nigeria when 
Sand, who had Just come on 


for Moller. scored Denmark's 
third. 

Again it was a fine goal, one 
whose origins lay in the vi- 
sion of Michael Laudrup. A 
loose ball cannoned to Lau- 
drup. loitering five yards out- 
side the area, and with a sub- 
lime lob he took out Uche 
Qkechukwu. The ball fell to 
Sand whose first touch of the 
match, a header, bypassed 
West and whose second, a 
right-footed shot, settled in 
the bottom corner. Nigeria’s 
hopes had gone west. 
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Through-balls in vogue, 
says Fifa technical expert 


M ORE goab are being 
scored from 

through-balls at the 
World Cap thanks to the 
rule change on tackles from 
behind. Flfa's technical ex- 
pert Gerard HonUler said 
yesterday. 

Houllter, the former 
French national team 
coach, said a detailed anal- 
ysis of play In the first 
round of the finals showed 
several other trends includ- 
ing an increase In goals 
scored following corners, a 
greater number of goals 
scored by midfielders and 
fewer strikes from outside 
the penalty area than in the 
1994 tournament. 

Houlller, describing Ita- 
ly's Christian Vleri as the 
best striker on view in 


France so far. said his goal 
against Norway from a long 
through-ball was a classic 
example of how the tackle 
from behind rule was help- 
ing the game. 

“Before, Vieri would 
probably have been 
brought down before be 
could shoot,” he said. “Now 
defenders know they will 
get a red card if they tackle 
from behind.” 

Flfa’s panel of experts 
studying play in France, 
which Includes Rinus Mi- 
chels of the Netherlands 
and Houlller himself, had 
noticed players’ technical 
standards had risen appre- 
ciably since 1994 as had 
their athletic prowess. He 
said most teams in France 
played a 3-5-2 formation 


and that the main change 
since 1994 was that practi- 
cally all had abandoned the 
tactic of pressing or system- 
atically harrying the oppo- 
sition to stop them building 
attacks. Only Scotland had 
continued to use pressing, 
he said. 

Many teams were using a 
libera In front of defence, 
often an important player 
who acted as team leader. 
He cited Argentina's Ma- 
tins Almeyda. Brazil’s 
Dunga and Didier Des- 
champs of France as the 
leading players in this role. 

Houlller said the players 
who had most Impressed 
him personally were Vleri, 
the Argentinian midfielder 
Ariel Ortega and France’s 
defender Marcel DesaUly. 
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Stegorid round: Brazil 4 Chile 1 




Richard Williams 

in Pans sees the 
chamfiiohs show 
sigr^bf running 
intd;tfieir true form 

RADUALLY the 
character of this 
_ i Brazilian side is 
I-Jemergine- More 
any of their 
hredec^sprs, they put a pre- 
pHn-m- on hard running. Ft- 
nesse shd unpredictability 
r^nain part of the formula 
ijat fiie ability to cover the 
!j£OToviat speed is the main 
ingredient And, unlike any of 
tforfr rtvals. that sense of high 
vdodtF runs all the way 
gjron^j.fheir outfield play- 
Aldair, the defensive 
fdlcrmn, and Dunga, the 
fratchfiti captain, the only ex- 
ceptions. Even Junior 
: Baiano, the colossal stopper, 
csngeta'move an. 

■-.T-ff ibis makes than a less 
voluptuous sight than In the 
past, since their moments of 
. brilliance are now 

more likely to occur as part of 
' a 'dazzling pattern of move- 
^siti - ihat is unlikely to 
wooyrTOario Zagallo. What 
will' .he weighing more 
iBavftyod bis mind, after 
what looks an paper like a 
thrashing of Chile in the Parc 
Ses Princes on Saturday 
- pi^hl' is : the way his side 
irere nagged and harried by 
■fMlr opponents* forwards 
and had to depend on defen- 
sive" errors to seize the 
infth(tiv& 

.TteS,’ nagged and harried 
e^h o&er, too. Each mis- 
placed pass' brought cries and 
gsgtore s of recrimination, 
"^jjaBylftan Bebeto, and usu- 
- allyyin ^tbe direction of Ri- 
val^ although General 
7D&833&7 did his share of 
.parsdeagrotad barking. This 
.may he a sign of the players’ 
jfei^’de&re-for competitive 
fpafediAjw- it may be some- 
’thing Mfc.^We shall see. 
:£$OT*Bra!al took the lead, 
a goal entirely 
'apjpst.&e : nm of play but 
a pattern for a 
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In the spotlight.. . Ronaldo spreads his wings after scoring a penalty during Brazil's victory against Chile at Parc des Princes 


series of errors and accidents 
on the right flank of their op- 
ponents’ defence. Jose Luis 
Sierra, Ivan Zamorano and 
Marcelo Salas bad spent the 
opening 10 minutes probing 
the Brazilian rearguard with 
Heat little triangles when the 
first catastrophe occurred. 
After Fernando Cornejo, the 
eager right wing-back, had 
fouled Rrvaldo near the touch- 
line, Dunga’s free-kick was 
met by Cesar Sampaio, ex- 
ploiting yards of free space 
donated by the Chilean 
markers to send a resounding 
header past Nelson Tapia. 

A quarter of an hour later 
Sampaio, who scored the 
tournament's first goal in the 
opening match against Scot- 
land, again had. Cornejo to 
thank for the chance to take 
his aggregate to three. When 
the defender gave the ball 
away to Ronaldo just outside 
his own penalty area, Javier 
Margas came across to get his 


body in the way of the Brazil- 
ian just outside the area. Ro- 
berto Carlos clipped the free- 
kick into the wall but 
Bebeto’s instinctive touch on 
the rebound made Sampaio’s 
finish a formality. 

Two minutes into im'ury- 
time at the end of the first 
half another blunder forced 
Tapia to throw himself at 
Ronaldo's legs. Zamorano 
rushed up to give the goal- 
keeper a few tips on his Inter- 
nazionale dub-mate’s penalty 
technique but the informa- 
tion enabled Tapia to do no 
more than get an unavailing 
glove on the ball as Ronaldo 
registered his second goal of 
the tournament. 

Oddly the most impressive 
player on the pitch at this 
point was Margas, the tall 
red-rinsed sweeper who was 
reading Ronaldo's move- 
ments with patience and per- 
ception. W inning his 51st cap, 
the 29-year-old looks an excel- 


lent prospect for West Ham, 
whom he joins from Uni vers i- 
dad Catolica next season. But 
mistakes were being made 
which he was powerless to 
rectify. 


After Denflson replaced Be- 
beto 20 minutes into the 
second half the entertainment 
value of the game took a leap. 
Ronaldo had just smashed a 
drive against the post and Ro- 
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berto Carlos had skimmed the 
bar with another free-kick 
when Salas pulled a goal 
back, nodding in the loose 
ball after Taffarel could do no 
more than push Zamorano’s 
header into his path in the 
68th minute. 

Chile were trying hard to 
get something out of their 
first appearance in the knock- 
out stage since 1962 but Bra- 
zil's three-goal lead was 
restored within a couple of 
minutes when DenEson found 
Ronaldo, who was allowed to 
proceed from what looked 
like an offside position on the 
right and sidefoot home while 
Margas vainly remonstrated 
with the linesman. 

As if stung by Denllson’s 
appearance, the much criti- 
cised Rlvaldo made his most 
exerting contribution to the 
game with a splendid break 
which ended in an un-Brazil- 
ian way when Junior Baiano, 
racing into the Chilean area 



PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 

to meet a perfect pass, fell 
over the balL 

Six minutes from time, 
after more good work by Den- 
ilson down the left, Ronaldo 
missed his hat-trick when he 
met Roberto Carlos's low 
cross at speed, sending in a 
shot that cannoned back off 
the crossbar. A minute later 
his unselfishness was on 
show when be made a good 
position for himself close to 
goal but, seeing Rivaldo in a 
better one, passed the ball in- 
stead, only to see another op- 
portunity wasted. By this 
time, however, the Brazilians 
were just having fun, waiting 
for the final whistle. And out- 
side, in the streets skirting 
the Bois de Boulogne, the 
samba- bands were wanning 
up for a celebration. 

SUBSrmmOHS ME Denilson lor 
BabotO, 06; Qoncalvss lor Aldalr, TBrmn 
CfaflK EStsy lor Ramirez, IK. Vega tor 
Sierra, IW; Uuarrt tor Acuna. 00. 

BOOKED MrmxSh Leonardo, Calu. 

C l <li: F ueatas. Tapia. 

HUUtUi m Ban* (France). 


NGLAND's hopes of 
holding the 2006 World 
Cup finals appeared to 
suffer a setback in Paris when 
the Dew Flfa president Sepp 
Blatter declared that Africa 
would be the next logical 
choice to stage the tourna- 
ment after Asia in 2002. 

Although the final decision 
will be taken by the executive 
committee in 2000, such a 
comment by the president 
must lift the four African bid- 
ders* chances of success 
ahead of England and Ger- 
many. Egypt, Morocco. Nige- 
ria and South Africa have all 
put in a bid to host the 2006 
finals. 

‘The World Cup was hosted 
in the USA in '94. has come to 
Europe in ’98 and is going to 
Asia in 2002, so the logical ap- 
proach would be to go to Af- 
rica in 2006." 

Unlike bis predecessor Joao 
Havelange. who openly sup- 
ports South Africa. Blatter 
has not backed any particular 
country yet. 

Nigeria are scheduled to 
stage the World Youth Cham- 
pionship next April, hosting 
24 teams, which they hope 
will work in their favour and 
reinforce their bid. 

There had been doubts that 
the Nigerian Football Associ- 
ation would be able to stage 
the event. A Fife delegation 
will visit Nigeria in August to 
assess how much progress 
has been made. 

Blatter has ruled out cut- 
ting back on the number of 
World Cup finalists despite 
criticism that the same 
countries dominate the tour- 
nament. “Well stay with 32 
countries for 2002." he said 
yesterday. 

He also said Japan and Korea 
would operate the same sys- 
tem as France 98 of having 
teams playing in different 
cities, although for the first 
round Korea and Japan 
would have 16 teams each 
based in their countries. 

None of the Asian countries 
survived the first round in 
France and only Nigeria of 
the five African finalists qual- 
ified for the second round, 
along with 11 European teams 
and four of the six Latin 
American sides. Spain were 
the only seeded country to get 
knocked out 


Italy 1 Norway 0 


Azzurri advance by going backwards 


Kartfn Thorpe In llarseflto 


O 


NGE again the Ital- 
ian football team left 
file country’s car de- 
signers and tailors 
to worry about upholding the 
nation’s tradition for style. 

Tbe Azzurri barely needed 
to rise above tbe dour and un- 
inspired to see off Norway's 
constipated offerings here on 

Saturday, in a match which 
again felted to cast much light 
on the question of exactly 
I bow good thi« Italy team are. 
The Scandinavians proved 
to be just another name on 
the list of meagre opponents 
Italy have so Ear met in this 
tournament none of whom 
have been good enough to 
truly test the limits of the 
three-time winners. 



However Le Crunch will 
come suddenly, for in the 
quarter-finals Italy face 
France. Finally we will see 
what Cesare Maldini’s boys 
are made of. Certainly the 
Norwegians were not im- 
pressed. "They are a bad 
team,” said Egfi Olsen, the 
coach with a candour not 
totally distilled from sour 
grapes. “They are mediocre. I 
think France is a better team , 
better organised defensively 
with better players." 

It was a view shared by the 
defender Henning Berg. 
“France has got more offen- 
sive quality in midfield, 
where Italy lack fantasy. Italy 
have better strikers than 
France but as an overall tea m 
France are better, and they 
are playing at home.” 

Tbe Italian retort was obvi- 
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ous. “If we are a bad team 
what does that make the Nor- 
wegians?" offered the captain 
Paolo Maldini. 

Norway were not a pretty 
sight Olsen persisted in play- 
ing the midfield as a wet blan- 
ket with Tore Andre Flo as a 
toiling lone striker. And al- 
though the beanpole received 
more support from midfield 
than in the 1-2 draw with 
Scotland, be was easily 
marked , and largely 
ineffective. 

Norway did create two 
chances, a Berg header which 
went wide early on and then, 
18 minutes from time. Flo’s 
close-range downward header 
which was brilliantly saved, 
one-handed on the line, by 
Gianluca Pagliuca. But this 
negative team did not deserve 
to equalise, having already 
received enough first-round 
gifts from the profligate Scots 
and the half-pace, already 
qualified Brazilians. 

“Norway are not a football 
team," the Italy sweeper 
Giuseppe Bergomi. "They 
don’t play football. Even 
when they were 1-0 down 
they didn't want to play." 

Perhaps Norway were dis- 
orientated. Once Italy took 
the after 18 minutes the 
Norwegians may have been 
the only people on tbe planet 
who did not expect them to sit 
back on it ’They defended 
very deep and gave us a lot of 
space in midfield.'’ said Ol- 
sen. “That surprised us." 

As Maldini Junior more 
realistically put it “When we 
went 1-0 up they expected us 


to come and attack but what 
do they think we are, stupicj?" 

In assessing Italy one «m 
certainly say that in nearly 
all their games so far, though 
against average opponents, 
there have been spells or 15 to 
20 minutes when the team 
have been on the rack. One 
cannot say this about, for 
instance. Argentina or, de- 
spite yesterday, France. 

Norway's purple patch 
towards file end was largely 
due to Italians tiring in the 
heat, but even so one has to 
wonder what damage more 
classy foams could inflict 
One less suspect area of the 

side, though, is up front, 
where Christian Vieri contin- 
ues to ply his trade with an 
efficiency that has made Him 
the competition's top scorer 
so fer with five goals. 


|| Match stats 1 


Ita 

Nor 

Possession 

49% 

51% 

Attempts on target 

6 

3 

Attempts off target 

4 

6 

Comers 

13 

7 

Fouls 

6 

13 

Offsides 

□ 

1 

Bookings 

3 

3 


Vieri’s winner came when 
Tore Andre Flo tried to take 
on too many defenders, lost 
the ball and Italy broke 
quickly. The midfielder Luigi 
Di Biagio — outstanding In 
the first halt anonymous in 
the second — played an early 
ball frilly 40 yards perfectly 
into the path of Vieri, run- 
ning in the inside-right 

rTiunTwl. 


Though covered by Dan Eg- 
gen and threatened with an 
Incoming tackle, Vieri kept 
his eyes steadfastly mi the 
hail while at the same time 
beating Eggen for pace, un- 
leashing a right-foot shot 
across tbe goalkeeper and 
into the Car comer. , 

Italy created three other 
good chances but Frode Gro- 
das smartly saved two of 
them while Alessandro Del 
Piero squeez e d the other an 
inch past the post It was as 
close as this Friday’s quarter- 
final in St Denis threatens to 
be. 

SUBSTITUTIONS lUIn DI Uvlo lor 
Mortens. £3tnln; Pasaotto lor Atoomni. ft* 
Chiesa (or Del Pluto. 77. 

Norway: SLrand lor Loonhardsen. 12 min: 
SoUufckan fer Strand, 39: Sotskfaer tor H 
Fta. 72 . 

Italyf Mortem. Di Biaglo. Maldini. 
H Flo. Myklond, Refcdal. 

B Heynernann lOortnanyJ. 



Wide fives ... Christian Vieri enjoys the goal, his fifth of France 98 


STU FORSTER 


Beware Italians with healthy lashings of paranoia 


*^obddy)oves^ ^them much now but thafs 
.^tyay they like it reports Paddy Agnew 

wards that Italy had not Im- 
pressed him much. 

r raiiaii detractors be- 
ware, however. As the cele- 
brated example of 1982 H- 
lnstrates. there is nothing 
which pots a bit of pep Into 

7 the Italian step so much as a 

Earlier the Tannoy an- healthy dose rof paranoia, 

[jptacer called on the Ital- p ao}? : 

“behave them- after hte^Mrttd^. 

5*^". To crown it alL tbe summed rt up. ^OJsen 


1MEZ-VODS Tltalie? It 
seems not erorybddy 
_ jdoes. Midway through 
\ ^sacondhalf at the Staffe 
; X^odromeori Saturday, 


problem. We’re into the 
next round and the Norwe- 
gians are on tbe plane 
home. No problem. 

“If yon look at the way 
they played it just makes me 
laugh. They are losing l-O. 
they have to win the game 
and they sit back and wait 
for us to come at them so 
that they can hit ns on the 
counter-attack. You know, 
we’re not stupid . 

The French spectators 
were not stupid, either. 
They wanted Norway to go 
thr ou g h and provide France 
with a soft quarter-final' 

44 As for the announcement 


during the game, 1 couldn’t 
really hear what was being 
said but it’s a scandal to 
compare Italian fens to hoo- 
ligans, just scandalous,” 
the captain added. 

Those not familiar with 
Italian ways who hoped to 
see an open, attractive 
game might have been dis- 
appointed by Saturday's 
spectacle —and there Is no 
denying Brazil provided 
much more exciting fare 
later in their 4-1 win over 
Chile — but as far as the 
Italian camp is concerned it 
is a case of “you’re looking 
just fine, Mr Maldini’’. In- 


deed the coach’s post-match 
analysis provided the quint- 
essential Italian view: “We 
rarely looked like conced- 
ing a goaL We created three 

or four good chances our- 
selves and, as far as 1 am 
concerned, our win was 
totally deserved.” 

Indeed so, but the next 
stop presents much more 
serious opposition in the 
shape of France in Paris. 
Given Al e ssandro Del 
Piero’s below-par perfor- 
mances against Norway 


andAustrla, will Roberto 

Baggio come back into the 
reckoning? For the time 


being Cesare Maldini says 

be is fblly satisfied with Del 
Piero. 

By Friday he may have 
changed his mind even if 
nowadays it is a less press- 
ing issue. In truth, the Ital- 
ian coach no longer asks 
himself “Del Piero or Bag- 


gio?” but rather “Who 
alongside Vieri 1 *? 

Gigi Riva, tbe coach’s 
right-hand man, was another 
satisfied onlooker. Asked 
abontFtance and the Del 
Piero-Baggio debate he 
smiled and replied: “God 
sees and God provides.” Now 
work that one out. 


Acosta goes the way of all beaten 
coaches for lack of Chile ambition 


C HILE'S coach Nelson 
Acosta has announced 
he will leave his post at the 
end of the year. He revealed 
his derision shortly alter 
his side had been put ont of 
the World Cup by Brazil on 
Saturday. 

Acosta, who led bis 
country to the World Cup 
finals for the first time in 
16 years, cited a lack of am- 
bition within the organisa- 
tion of football in Chile as 
the main factor behind his 
resignation, saying It did 


not allow the development 
of a truly competitive 
national side. 

“There are people who 
are going to say. Tine, 
that’s good, we can go on 
like this for another 16 
years, doing tbe same 
things,' he said. 

“Well. I’m not available 
for that, to keep on and not 
have the possibility of mak- 
ing progress, or at least 
making the attempt . . . I’ve 
said that 1 will finish on De- 
cember 31.” 
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20 SPORTS NEWS 


France 98 


The Guardian Monday June A 


‘Sexy’ image 
of Brazilians 


more tragic 
than magic 


Harry 



T HE openingfbrtnigfat 
of the World Cop has 
raised many questions. 
Why does Emil Kosta- 
dlnov choose to roam the field 
in white winklepickers? Was 
the jeering of the Iranian fkns 
which drowned out the Stade 
Garland PA system during the 
playing of “New York, New 
York" anti-Americanism or a 
reaction to the music of the 
Great Satan himself, Prank 
Sinatra? 

What was going through the 
Tnirtri of the Lyon shopkeeper 
who chose to decorate his win- 
dow with a two-inch model of 
Paul Gascoigne standing next 
to a study-looking brassiere? 
Most Importantly, are Brazil 
rubbish? To the latter alleast I 
feel I can provide an answer — 
yes, they are. 

The Brazil team undoubt- 
edly have many fine players. 
They have Rivaldo, Denilson 
and Ronaldo, currently the 
game's greatest star, though a 
feeling is growing that the In- 
temazionale forward actually 

exists only to give French TV 
an excuse to show pictures of 
hi* hinmfa girlfriend Suzana 
Werner. 

They also have Junior 
Baiano, who is courageously 
waging a one-man war against 
national stereotyping by 
swinging his mighty feet at 
the ball with all the finesse of a 
clumsy schoolboy absent-min- 
dedly whacking nettles with a 
stick. Baiano labours in vain, 
of course; when a Brazilian 
hoofs a ball into touch it is not 
decried as rusticism but inter- 
preted as a failed banana kick 

and haHprt sag mnpir-ail Sa. 

duced by the yellow glow, 
people are predisposed to see 
flair and fantas y in every- 
thing the Brazilians do. Dur- 
ing the opening game of the 

tournament Archie McPher- 
son felt moved to comment 
that the world champions 
were producing football that 
was "almost flamboyant” . 

Well, yes, Archie— almost 
as flamb oy ant a n Amish 
funeral. 

The main problem with 
Brazil is not on the field but off 
it In the 18th century Charies- 
Joseph, the Marechal de 
Ligne, wrote: “Every man has 
two countries, bis own and 
France.” if the Marechal were 
alive today I like to think he 
would amend his aphorism to 
read: “Every saddo has two 
football teams, his own and 
Brazil/* 

There is compelling evi- 
dence in this World Cup that 
the Brazilians, like Europe's 


great dub sides — Real Ma- 
drid, Juventus, Manchester 
United — have become a bea- 
con that draws In the socially 

inadequate fromfir and wide 
— the loveless, the loners and 
the loonies who believe that 
pulling on areplica shirt with 
CBF on the chest will fill some 
gaping void in their lives or, at 
the very least, give them a 
sense of rhythm. 

One sees people all over 
France in Brazil shirts and not 
many of them are speaking 

Portuguese. This is no doubt 
great news for Nike, Brazil's 
pesky kit manufacturer, but I 
suspect it is a pain in the neck 
for genuine Brazilians, 
squeezed out of the stadia by 
the glory-seekers who have 

dampB H lfkp tho 

molluscs they are, to the sexy 
Image of the men in yellow 
and green. 

Brazil are not the only 
country to be hijacked in this 
way . It is reliably reported 
from Germany that hundreds 
ofBnndes -hippies have been 

t niruTHng am imri P ranrp tw 

support of Jamaica, emphasis- 
ing their One Worldness by 
cheering for Robbie Earle, 
saying “ganja” a lot and 
skanking in an embarrassing 
manner to the tunes of Bob 
Mariey.' 

Perhaps the presence of 
these pseudo-Brazilians ex- 
plains why the crowd are so 
quiet and passionless at Bra- 
d’s matches. Certainly in 
this World Cnp the Spanish, 
the Mexicans and the Danes 
have produced far more noise, 
while the Japanese have done 
Just as much syncopated 
chanting and sffli bad the «»n- 
ergy to pick up their rubbish 
afterwards. 


T HE tournament’s best 
bit of dancing came not 
from any of Brazil’s 
vaunted terrace samba- 
merchants but from an el- 
derly Colombian with the plas- 
tii; helme t of fln English 
policeman perched atop his 
pate. This gentleman livened 
up the minutes before his 
country’s clash with Tunisia 
by executing a delightful soft- 
shoe shuffle to the strains of 
La Bamba. his vast, gelatinous 
waistline bobbing in contra- 
puntal rhythm to the motions 
of his feet, each of which was 
the size of a luxury bidet 
*nie Brazilians have offered 
us nothing so entertaining, 
but it hardly matters. They 
will, in all probability, win the 
World Cup. Their perfor- 
mances will be as ruthlessly 
efficient as their demolitions 
ofMorocco and Chile, yet will 
be trumpeted as the stuff of 
dreams. And in years to oome, 
when you tell people that you 
were in France in 1998 and 
that Sol Campbell dribbled 
past more opponents than Ro- 
berto Caries, nobody will be- 
lieve you. 
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On his marks ... narrpn AwJw tfm pauses in Ranip ypgtwilay aa Rngiand get set for Argentina tn St Etienne tomorrow 
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Hoddle looks for balancing act 








David Lacey finds the England coach relishing the chance to get 
a grievance out of his system against Argentina tomorrow 


I N the World Cup England 
are either approaching a 
new dawn or moving 
towards the edge of dark- 
ness. By midnight tomorrow 
the nation will either be exul- 
tant or cast down. And in 
some minds Glenn Hoddle is 
about to be lauded as a wise 
redeemer or cursed as an in- 
competent novice. 

Only two of England’s 
World Cup opponents regu- 
larly provoke such extreme 
attitudes. One is Germany, 
whom Hoddle's team cannot 
now meet until the final. The 
otter is Argentina, who in St 
Etienne tomorrow evening 
will be widely expected to 
stop England reaching the 
quarter-finals. 

On paper losing to Romania 
in Toulouse and finishing 


second in Group G could cost 

Rn glanrf dear. In winning 
Group H Daniel Passarella's 
Argentinians did not drop a 
point or concede a goal while 
scoring seven themselves. In 
feet they have kept dean 
sheets in each of their last 
eight matches. 

And, while England have 
won cm two of the three previ- 
ous occasions that they have 
met Argentina in the World 
Cup, it is the manner of their 
defeat in the 1986 quarter-fin- 
als in Mexico which will add 
a strident chord to the 
renewal of acquaintances in 
the Geoffroy Gui chard Sta- 
dium tomorrow ni ght. 

That was fee game where 


Argentina took the lead after 
Diego Maradona’s fist 
punched the tell past Peter 
Shilton early in the second 
half, All Bennaceur, the Tuni- 
sian referee, allowing fee goal 
to stand. Four minutes later, 
as if to purge himself of guilt, 
Maradona dribbled past four 
English defenders to score 


one of the greatest goals in 
the tournament’s history. 
Eventually England lost 2-1 
after Gary Lineker had 
headed one goal and narrowly 
missed getting another. 

In English eyes that defeat 
was brought about by the 
Hand of God, not the feet of a 
genius, and the moment still 
rankles with Hoddle who was 
playing in Bobby Robson’s 
team that day. “The second 
goal was a fantastic goal but- it 
would never have been scored 
had the score still been 0 - 0 ,” 
the England coach said 
yesterday. 

“I’ve never used the word 
revenge. Its a horrible word 
and I don’t like it Redressing 
the balance is what I'm talk- 
ing about, turning that result 
around and getting it out of 
our systems. 

‘Tm sure Peter Reid and 
other players who were in- 
volved that day would love to 
be in the En gland camp now. 
Tm fortunate. I was one who 
was involved and that mo- 
ment has stayed with us for a 
long time." 

If the strength of Hoddle's 
feelings about a match that 


took place 12 years ago is 
transmitted to his players 
tomorrow, then England may 
well establish themselves as 
fee 1998 tournament’s dark 
horses by removing one of the 
Big Four nations for whom, 
success in the World Cup is a 
regular habit Argentina have 


will surely be recalled to sup- 
port Adams, leaving Gary 
Neville among the substitutes 
once more. 

Yesterday Hoddle acknowl- 
edged the danger feeing his 
defence. “Batistuta is their 
main goal threat” he said, 
“and he has Ortega playing 
off Him or just behind him. 
What I like about Batistuta is 
that he just seems to get on 
with his work. PassareHa has 
got that running through his 


The moment still rankles. ‘It has 
been with us for a long time’ 


won the prize twice and ap- 
peared in four finals; only 
Brazil, Italy and the Germans 
have done better. 

Two of the reasons Passar- 
ella's side will be expected to 
beat England again are 
named Gabriel Batistuta and 
Ariel Ortega, the hammer and 
sickle of Argentina’s attack. 
Batistuta has already scored 
four times in France and 
much will depend on England 
not allowing him one-toone 
confrontations with Tony Ad- 
ams. A fit Gareth Southgate 


team; they’re good players 
and they've got good 
character. 

“Batistuta thrives on the 
quick ball played through to 
him, so well have to be vigi- 
lant His movement off the 
ball is excellent and like any 
great striker he has that nose 
for a goal once he is in the 18 - 
yard box and can sniff out 
anything. He’ll pounce on any 
mistakes." 

Not that Hoddle is likely to 
go into tomorrow’s match in 
quite the neutral frame of 


mind with which he ap- 
proached the game against 
Romania when David Beck- 
ham, controversially dropped 
for the opening m*trh with 
T unis ia in Marseille, was in- 
troduced to the midfield only 
after Paid lime had been forced 
off with an ankle injury 12 
minutes before halftime. 

While Hoddle could hardly 
be blamed for the defensive 
sfgnnflmhnlannp which led to 
both Romania's goals, and In 
particular Dan Petrescu's win- 
ner in stoppage time, a strat- 
egy that never quite forgot the 
safety of a draw will be remem- 
bered if England fefl to make it 
past the second round. 

This could have something 
to do with Hoddle's Insis- 
tence. ever since England 


roundly defeated Colombia 
2-0 in Lens on Friday, that he 
had always preferred the idea 
of playing Argentina, rather 
than Croatia, in the second 
phase. “In many ways we're 
stronger when we’ve got our 
backs to the wall a little bit.” 
he said yesterday. “Psycho- 
logically this suits rather 
than the other way round. 

“A lot of people would have 
expected us to beat Croatia 
but Argentina are a fancied 
side. In feet many have fan- 
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cied Item to win the tourna- 
ment” Better anyway to go 
out to a nation with a power- 
ful World Cup track record 
than a set of check table- 
cloths. 

Clearly Hoddle is. .setting 
much store by the co nfidence 
which craatfeg so many tocnv 
lng /-hAwnpA a gains t the. .Co- 
lombians engendered in 
his players. All the signs are 
that Beckham will keep his 
place in midfield alongside 
luce. Recalling David . Batty 
would merely tell PassareHa match* 

that England were nervous ‘-'WnSI maicn* 
about taking cm Mafias AL 
meyda, Maroelo Gallardo^ Ja- 
vler Zanetti et al with onls. 
one minder to hand. 

“Young David [Beckham] 
does nick the ball wen,” Hod- 
dle enthused yesterday, “and 
he does close people down. He; 
knows when to lay off people 
and when to close them down 
as they're receiving the ball. 

This is a part of his game 
which is getting stronger and 
stronger.” 
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Stiles. Tomorrow’s .outcome 
in St Etienne wfll decide 
whether or not he was 
brought back in time. 
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NOT GOING TO THE WORLD CUP THIS SUMMER? 
LET VAUXHALL BRING IT TO YOU. 
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Holland v Yugoslavia 


Dutch to start with Seedorf 


Bto rtl a Thorpw In T uuloi— 


describe Yugoslavia as 


Jekyll and Hyde team 
would have been enough, but 
one of the local papers here 
was not content with such 
simple analogies. "They can 
be as brilliant as the eyes of 
Bette Davis,” It wrote, “or as 
dreary as a schoolyard In 
July." 

Flowery stuff, but this Is 
precisely the puzzle feeing 
Holland tonight which Yugo- 
slavia will run out at the 
Stade Municipal, the one that 
took Germany apart for 60 
minutes in the first round or 
the one that laboured against 
Iran and the United States? 

The winners of this game 
play either England or Argen- 
tina in the quarter-finals and 
Yugoslavia, with their potent 
striker Predrag Mijatovic 
recovered from injury, are 
confident they can get there. 

“Bergkamp and Overmars 
are in great form,” says the 


(Mender Slobodan Komljeno- 
vic, “but if we can reproduce 
those 60 minutes against Ger- 
many we can win. Holland 
are an attacking team and 
play openly. That is some- 
thing we can profit from." 

The new spirit of racial ca- 
maraderie in the Dutch camp 
appears to be bolding and for 
once this collection of out- 
standing players are perform- 
ing as a team. 

The two late goals they con- 
ceded in their final Group E 
game against Mexico should 
not be token too seriously be- 
cause by then Holland, 2-0 up 
and already qualified, had 
taken their foot off the pedal 

Guus Hiddink sprang a sur- 
prise yesterday when he 
named the midfielder Clar- 
ence Seedorf, so often a regu- 
lar omission, in the starting 
line-up for the dropped Wim 
Jonk. 

The Dutch coach has stuck 
by Philip Cocu up front al- 
though Patrick Kluivert is 
available after suspension. 


Germany v Mexico 

Vogts to stick with tearful Ziege 
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Adrian Warner 


J urgen kunsmann is 

counting on Germany's 
experience of the big occa- 
sion to deflate a Mexican 
team bubbling with self-be- 
lief today in Montpellier 
and earn a quarter- final 
with Croatia or Romania. 

“When It's all or nnthm g 
we're at our best. We thrive 
on pressure,” the Ger man 
captain said. “If we get our 
act together, lift our 
rhythm, and start pressing 
I don't see any side capable 
of beating us. 

Mexico's tremendous 
spint enabled them to come 
Jack from behind In all 
three of their Group E 
matches and they have fps- 

!S”S «**■ of invin- 

cibility. Klinsmann for one 
insisted he was not under- 
estimating them. 

’T’ve been very im- 
pressed by them, feat 
nave the experience 


we 

and 
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exam as- a 
Nation on 


when it co mes down to the 
knockout stage, tills a great to 

advantage .* 7 
Germany’s coach 
Vogts is yet to d 
whether Olaf Thon 
Uothar MatthAns 
“did not do what he 
supposed to” tn the 
half of the 'Group' E fl 
against Iran — wiH 
given the midfield 
role tills afternoon^ 
will probably ^ stand 
left wing-back 
Ziege. desnffe tbe 
tent . barracking of 
Milan player dnriav 
draw with YogoslariA^ 

“Christian has to# 
confidence. 


heard at the^aagaag^i 
meeting at the 
Lnion that week_ He i 
to keep quiet 

Da\-ies was faere^ 
analyst. “YoucouldlX) 
tbe players tten at 
should not now" ,Jk 
“The fault ne® with 
Rugby Union, wbkfrte 
to do anytime to prist 
ers for tours UkstSk? 

The WRU 

next couple af mrl 
mg the appointinnud 
time coach u> 


charge in _ a chY 
rajacity on 4U&1M 
Wales are expected fa 
someone from 
the New Zealander! 
Henry the favourite 
"I am not surs tba 
nght way to go 4 * ^ri 
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Rugby Union 

Second Test: New Zealand 40 England 1 0 



go forwards 
but still lacking behind 


Robert Armstrong in Auckland cxi a brave 
d&play to lift the spirits before South Africa 




INGLAND were still 
smiling in adversity 
when they Dew to 
1 South Africa yester- 
day for the Qnal leg of their 
tour after a courageous per- 
formance In the second Test 
at Eden Park on Saturday. 
They gave their opponents 
such a fierce pounding up 
front that the All Blacks are 
cnrrartly unable to name a 
team for their next Test, 
against. Australia in Mel- 
bourne on July 11, because of 
the injuries they sustained. 

It was hard to believe that 
&i gland, who dominated play 
for long periods fbr an hour, 
lost by a 30-point margin but 
their coach Clive Woodward 
was stSl able to Joke: “At least 
we haven't peaked too early.” 
Woodward’s gallows humour 
was the best response to the 
latest episode in the “Tour 
from Hell”, which looks cer- 
tain to end with a seventh 
successive defeat when they 
meet the Springboks in Cape 
Town on Saturday. 

Englan d’s taxing 32-hour 
journey via Hong Kong is 
hardly ideal preparation and 
New Zealand's coach John 
Hartpointed out that “admin- 
istrative bungling” by the 
RFU. had put Woodward 
under unnecessary pressure. 

Despite the embarrassing 
margins of England's defeats 
during their three weeks in 
New Zealand Woodward be- 
lieves his players will emerge 
stronger fbr the experience. 
He picked out the captain 
Matt Dawson, the hooker 
Richard. CockeriH and the 
back-row forwards Ben 
Clarke' and Tony Dtprose, 
who had bos best game to 
rfafp , as ibe ; mainstays of the 
tpiar. He also praised newcom- 


ers such as Josh Lewsey, Tom 
Beim and Fat Sanderson. 

He might also have men- 
tioned the Gloucester second- 
rows. Dave Sims mid Rob 
Fidler, who showed genuine 
international ability in most 
phases of forward play. The 
recognised Test locks, Martin 
Johnson, Danny Grewcock 
and Garath Archer, who may 
be fit to face the Springboks, 
will be pushed hard for their 
places next season, as will the 


son. Events here showed that 
the English Premiership does 
not adequately prepare play- 
ers for the Test arena. 

As Hart said: “England won 
a lot erf possession and domi- 
nated fbr periods but it's 
bound to be a worry that they 
don’t use it to score tries. We 
were on the treadmill and 
well be In trouble if we play 
like that against Australia 
and South Africa. En gland 
performed more positively 
than last week — Dawson is a 
good half-back and the loose 
forwards were a lot better." 

England achieved two no- 
table goals, keeping posses- 


Woodward feels his players will be 
stronger for their tour experience 


Hankers Neil Back. Richard 
Hill and Lawrence Dallaglio. 

Woodward was scathing 
about the stay-at-home bri- 
gade. “There is a bunch of 
guys who let down them- 
selves and their country who 
will be anxious to bounce 
back. The tour has shaken 
everyone up.” 

Hut, now focusing on the 
more demanding Tri -Nations 
series, believes only tours in- 
volving the British Lions 
have a viable future. “Inter- 
national rugby is now about 
structured competition not 
touring; we need to agree on a 
global season. We also need to 
set up a second-tier interna- 
tional competition to give de- 
veloping nations s omething 
to aim for. We need 20 nations 
who are capable erf winning 
the World Cup ” 

Such a radical vision erf 
world rugby is a for cry from 
the inward-looking concerns 
of the English game, which 
are likely to continue frus- 
trating Woodward next ses- 


sion for minutes at a time and 
playing dose to the gain line. 
Hart complained that Eng- 
land slowed the ball down but 
fids was a case of the pot call- 
ing the kettle All Black. As 
usual. New Zealand stood off- 
side with impunity whenever 
England threatened. 

The downside of England’s 
challenge was the lack of vari- 


ety in their back play which 
gave New Zealand time to 
cover the gaps. Jos Baxendeh 
certainly made his mark as 
an enterprising playmaker at 
fly-half on his Test debut and 
Lewsey also performed her- 
oics in defence, yet England 


still looked like plodders 
whenever they needed to 
change the point erf attack. 

England's hopes were under- 
mined by an early shoulder in- 
jury to Austin Healey, who 
was not replaced until late an. 
The Leicester player missed 
crucial tackles on Jeff Wilson 
whose brace of tries prompted 
Hart to describe him as “the 
best rugby player in the world. 


Intern a tional match: South Africa 96 Wales 1 3 

Union under fire as Wales 
crumble to record defeat 
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. NOTEQER tour of the 
^southern hemisphere 

, Jhy Wales, another rout 

Routed is an anagram erf 
tpuE^d and in eight vislts to 
Sooth Africa. New Zealand 
and Australia since 1964, 
Wales have been destroyed 
each time. 

Sooth Africa would have 
reached three figures at Lot- 
tos VersfeJLd on Saturday 
night -Tint . fiw replacement 
hooker ;;Naka Drotske 
knocked on- in the Wales 25 
With *hrw«» . men unmarked 

outside hlin in the final min- 
ute'. The nervous nineties de- 
nted.’ foe Springboks their 
maiden century, ' 

. Wales, knew long before 
they left for South Africa that 
they had no chance at wip- 
ningfheTest. With 25 players 
guava liable it was a case of 
seeking to emulate Ireland by 
keeping the score down 
through underhand means or 
finin g down valiantly by try- 
ing to play rugby. Wales 
chose the. latter but were 
starved of possession. 

South Africa destroyed 
them in the second half with 
clhxlcaJ finishing when they 
scored.n tries and 65 points 
at a rate-of a point every 45 
seconds, and that included a 
10-minute speS in the third 
quarter^when Wales not only 
held them out but scored a try. 

“Our first-half performance 
was not that good," said 
South Africa's coach Nick 
Malle tt, who bad words with 
his players at the interval 
when they were only 31-6 
ahead. *T had to remind the 
guys that they were playing 
one of the worst international 
teams I had ever seen." 

MaDett said he felt no sense 
of euphoria. “Our three, inter- 
nationals a gains t Ireland and 
Vjaes hav&been poor pr^ara- 
tkm&r the Tri-Nations Series. 
I expect KpghiTirt to give us a 
much Steiner examination on 


Saturday. There is no point in 
the Celtic nations coming here 
unless they learn. 

“Wales do not have athletes 
at forward. To their credit 
they try to play rugby but for 
us it was always going to be a 
case of rewriting the record 
books. 1 do not believe foe 
outcome would have been 
much different even if Wales 
had been at full strength. 
Every one of the Super 12 
sides would have put 40 
points on them.” 

Ten years ago Wales 
returned home from a humili- 
ating tour of New Zealand 
with a plea from their then 
captain Jonathan Davies to be 


The outcome 
would not have 
been different 
even if Wales 
had been at 
full strength.’ 


heard at the annual general 
meeting of the Welsh Rugby 
Union that week. He was told 
to keep quiet 

Davies was here as a media 
analyst “You could not bl am e 
file . players then and you 
not now,” he said. 
“The fault lies with the Welsh 
Rugby Union, which has failed 
to do anything to prepare play- 
ers for tours like this." 

The WRU win spend the 
pg»t couple erf weeks discuss - 
ing the appointment of a ftin- 
tiwp coach to succeed Kevin 
Bowring. Dennis John was in 
charge In a caretaker 
capacity an this tour but 
Wales are expected.to employ 
someone from overseas,- with 
the New Zealander Gr a ha m 
Henry the fovonrite. 

“ i am not sure that is the 
right way to go,” said John. 


“Our problems run so deep 
that to - expect one man to 
come In ami make a material 
difference Is the stuff of 

fantas y ” 

South Africa scored 15 tries 
and looked a much more cre- 
ative side when the scrum- 
half Werner Swanepoel and 
the lock Bobby Skinstad were 
introduced after the interval. 
Joost van der Westhulzen 
slowed the game by con- 
stantly looking for options 
himself but he will announce 
next month that he will not be 
joining an En glish club, hav- 
ing decided to sign a record 
contract with the South Afri- 
can imton. 

It was, needless to say, a re- 
cord defeat for a team repre- 
senting a major union .of foe 
International Rugby Board 
and South Africa are Wales’s 
next opponents, at Wembley 
in November. 

Today South Africa visit 
Robben Island. Mallett is 
aware that the Issue of race is 
still alive In South Africa, 
with affirmative action a con- 
tentious isyne, and he wants 
his players to see where the 
South African president. Nel- 
son Mandela, spent a third erf 
his life. Wales are merely 
prisoners of their own short- 
sightedness. 
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a man who creates opportuni- 
ties out of nothing". Compared 
to Wilson. Jonah Lomu on the 
left wing was slow and 
ineffectual. 

New Zealand did enjoy 
great success in their use of i 
substitutes. If Wilson was the 
lethal finisher, then Carlos 
Spencer, who came on hi the 
48th minute, was the catalyst 
who stung the All Blacks out 
of their lethargy with pin- 
point kicking, sudden breaks 
and excellent distribution. 

England’s points all came 
from Dawson, who provided 
the high point with a superb 
short-range try. Yet once 
Spencer took control the AH 
Blacks looked capable of scor- 
ing from any part of the field 
and they added four tries and 
26 points in the last 28 min- 
utes. England’s assistant 
coach John Mitchell acknowl- 
edged that England had run 
'out of steam and he issued an 
ominous warning: "If the 
players thought this was 
tough, just wait until they get 
to South Africa." 

SCOMnSa — — — h -- — 

2, MayerftotlDr. Vldiri, Maks. Randall.’ 
rimnwWiBii Uehrtens 2. Spates' 3. 
Eii standi Tryi Dawson. Coavaratcm) 
Dawson. P—aWyi Owwaon. 

HEW ZEALAND: CWOsa (WolllnQtOitj; 
WIIMI* (Olago). Ralph (Auckland). 
HayartMin ar (Canterbury; Sponsor. 
Auckland. Ml. Laws* (Counties: VIM. 
Counttea. QZnWn); Matwlaoa (CentotucryJ. 
Torntfa (Auckland); Dowd (Auckland), 
OHwar (Otago: Hooft, Otago. 70), Rraws 
(Auckland). Brook* (Auckland), Jaoaa 
fNortJi Harticur), RodniMo (CantprOury; 

Olago. 44). Kro a lOa (Otago). 
(Oiago. capt). 

wry (Both); Mm (Sale; 
Stlmpoos. Loleestor, 35). BaaI 
(Northampton), Loam ay (BrtsioO. Hatary 
iLatcasWr, Rmnacrott. Saracens. 70): 
to— dili (Sale). Tt a mn i i (Northampton, 
capi); On sn l iaa (LatcoBUr). ftta tal 
(Leicester; t k w eato g. Gloucester, 75). 
Hekery. NMr, Stair (afl Gloucester), 
Ctarfco (Richmond). Hwdan i ai (Sale}, 
(Saracens). 

P Marshall (Australia). 



Collar and tied . . . En gland’ s Tom r« m gets to grips with Jonah Lomu during the second Test photograph: davto Rogers 
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Sport 


A game 


in search 


ofa 


saviour 


Detractors say the men’s game is full of 
crushing bores with crashing serves, the 
women are no more than girls, and they 
are all getting paid far more than they 
deserve. So where to now for tennis? 
Stephen Bierley has a few suggestions 


T HE war ning from 
Russia’s Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov is bru- 
tally blunt. “Ten- 
nis has a big 
problem and is 

slowly going downhill. We def- 
initely need to make some 
changes.” 

Nobody in their right min d 
would ever pretend that ten- 
nis, an essentially middle 
class game, could ever rival 
football or any other of the 
world’s major sports in popu- 
larity This year’s Wimbledon 
has been notably obscured by 
the World Cup, although 
despite a third successive 
spell of indifferent weather 
the crowds have been good. 

The four Grand Slams are 
thriving, yet fewer and fewer 
people throughout the wo rid 
are playing the game. Kafel- 
nikov’s fears are well founded. 

So here is what mi gh t be 
done. 



The equipm ent 

The trade 
names of the 
rackets and 
the advertis- 
ing slogan 
say it all: The 
hammer The 
power of light Titanium tech- 
nology Thunderiight Domi- 
nate!: Power is everything and 
power, particularly in the 
men's game, is ruining tennis 
as a spectacle. 

It is virtually impossible to 
tinker with grass, so Wimble- 
don suffers the most Hard 
courts can be slowed down 
while clay is patently slower 
although the trend In recent 
years has been to keep the top 
dressing to a mimimum to 
speed tilings up. 

The weight of balls also 
varies, but tennis thrives on 
variety and all surfaces, fast 
or slow, can be accommo- 
dated. The major problem is 
racket technology Many 
yearn for a return to the days 
of wood, but this is a pipe 
dream. 

Nevertheless a radical 
re think is imperative. If ten- 
nis rackets can be produced to 
“reduce shock and vibration”, 
and to provide “higber swing 
speeds and more power" then 
it is surely not beyond the 
makers, in conjunction with 
the game's ruling bodies, to 
const, ucc rackets which shift 
the empbasis away from 
power and back to artistry 

It is supposed to be a game 
of elegance and invention and 
if it takes a fortune to rede- 
velop racket technology- then 
it must be spent. Otherwise 
the money within the game 
will be lost anyway 


The rules 



Philippe 
Chatrier. the 
former presi- 
dent of the 
Interna- 
tional Tennis 
Federation. 


regarded the service ace as an 
abomination. He believed ten- 
nis should be a conversation, 
with the serve no more than 
heUo. The ace he saw as a full 

stop. 

Tennis rules have changed 
very- little in modern times. 


the most radical being the 
Introduction of the tie-break. 
The FTF are currently consid- 
ering doing away with the net 
chord, but a more drastic 
approach would be to eradi- 
cate the second serve. This 
would not stop the big hitters 
going for aces, but it would 
certainly make it more risky 
And It would speed up the 
game enormously 

The dimensions of the 
court might also be altered. 
The serve is clearly the bite 
noire and another suggestion, 
apart from raising the net, 
would be to make a mark 
beyond the hassling from 
where the service would be 
made. 

Clearly the problem cur- 
rently pertains more to the 
men’s game, although Venus 
Williams, now serving at more 
than LJOmph, may herald a 
new big-hitting generation of 
women. 

A less radical move would 
be to insist that the server had 
one foot, perhaps both, on the 
ground when serving. 

Another change being 
mooted is that the point after 
the first deuce should decide 
the game As usual the male 
players and their governing 
body are dead set against any 
change. Obviously nobody 
wishes to ruin the essence and 
spirit of the game, but other 
sports have incorporated 
changes which have improved 
the Spectacle and tennis should 
not be afraid to follow suit. 



The players 

Spain’s 
Manuel San- 
tana, the 1966 
Wimbledon 
champion 
who used to 
send love 
poems to his wife during the 
tournament, said this week 
that John McEnroe was the 
last “ beautiful” champion. It 
is the beast in the American 
which many still recall, but 
his stupendous grass court 
encounters with Bjorn Borg 
will remain in the memory far 
longer than any of Fete Sam- 
pras's finals. 

Sampras, a perfectly person- 
able man and a gifted player, 
frequently talks about the 
court being his “office". This 
may be no more than an affec- 
tation. yet it reflects an atti- 
tude which is all too prevalent 

The advent of Open tennis 
in 1968 improved the game 
i mm e as urably with the gen- 
eral public enraptured and 
amazed by such players as 
Rod Laver: Ken Rosewall, Pan- 
cho Gonzales and Lew Hoad. 

New generations followed: 
John Newcombe. Tony Roche, 
Arthur Ashe. Borg. McEnroe 
and Ivan LendL But these 
days the men are paid such 
vast sums of money that they 
no longer have the need, or the 
wilL to sell themselves as 
entertainers while too often 
the pride in winning has gone. 

Andre Agassi is arguably 
the last of a line. The current 
men's game is virtually 
devoid of personalities and 
the conclusion has to be that 
the players are simply being 
paid far too much. They may 
moan that they have to play 



too much tennis, yet whenever 
they have a free week many 
take part in lucrative exhibi- 
tion matches. 

In 1969 Laver's official earn- 
ings were $124,000. Last year 
Sampras’s prize-money was 
just short of $6.5 million. 

Chile’s Marcelo Rios, the 
world’s No.2, has been rightly 
chastised for throwing (tank- 
ing) matches, but such activ- 
ity Is endemic within the 
professional Tour 


Hie governi ng bodies 

The max’s 



and women's 
professional 
game are run 
by the ATP 
Tour and the 
WTA Ttour 


respectively with the ITF the 
nmhrpTig organisation tor the 
rest, including the four Grand 
Slams and the Davis Cup. 

It does not take a genius to 
see that, for a minor sport In 
terms of world popularity, 
te nnis has Car too many dis- 
parate and opposing groups 
trying to run it. Effectively the 
ITF is lacking in clout while, 
conversely the Grand Slams 
and the Davis Cup increase in 
popularity in direct contrast 
to the dwindling lustre of the 
weekly tournaments, even 
those with an illustrious his- 
tory such as the Italian Open. 

Women's tennis, with the 
arriv al of Martina Hingis, the 
Williams sisters Anna 
Koumikova, is currently on a 
high aiftin ngh the women’s 
game will never be as popular 
as the men’s. 

The ATP Tour is attempting 
to make the game more user 
friendly but it is largely run 
by American marketing men 
who regard the Europeans as 

a h unch of mer chandising 

recidivists. The popularity of 
tennis Is plunging alarmingly 
in the US while the decline in 
Europe is steadily and obdu- 
rately on the downturn. 

The solutions are complex 
but tennis is crying out tor 
someone at the top to get 
everybody working in the 
same direction. There are too 
many meaningless tourna- 
ments while the ranking sys- 
tem confuses everybody A 
commissioner is paramount 



The sp e ct a tors 

El-served by 
television, 
which sees 
tennis in 
parochial 
terms while 
too often (if 
understandably) regarding 
the sport as a cheap option. 
Also ill-served by the 
grandiose schemes of individ- 
ual federations and organis- 
ing committees who mate 
believe that tennis can 
become a rival to the world's 
major sports. 

The new Arthur Ashe sta- 
dium at Flushing Meadow is 
an abomination, with the real 
fans pushed further and fur- 
ther away from the action. 
And for an its pleasing archi- 
tectural lines. Wimbledon's 
new No.i Court is similarly 
too big and totally lacking in 
atmosphere. Think beautiful, 
think small. 
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Way back when 


Frank Keating 

recalls the regal 
march through 
the shires of 
Bradman's 1 948 
Australians 


Don’s entrance . . . Bradman 
goes out to bat against 
Worcestershire in 1948 

PMOTOGftW: HULTON GETTY 


S OME historians nomi- 
nate C-Iive Lloyd’s West 
Indies “blackwash" side 
of 1984 as the best of all Test 
tourists to set foot in England. 
Anoraks with greyer beards 
might go further back and 
select Frank Worrell's touring 
team of 1963. Or what about 
the Australian vintages led by 
Warwick Armstrong in 1 921 
or Joe Darling 19 years earlier, 
not to mention the last three 
under Allan Border, then 
Mark Taylor. 

But the century’s yard- 
stick, against which all others 
can be measured, remains 
Don Bradman’s 1948 Aus- 
tralians, who not only won the 
Gve-Test rubber 4-0 but. 


between times, uniquely and 
ruthlessly ravaged tbe shires 
of England with the cruelly 
calculated relish of Saxon 
invaders. 

A half-century of summers 
ago the weather was none too 
bright yet Bradman's unde- 
feated Australians still won 25 
of their 34 first-class matches, 
an astonishing 17 of them by 
an innings. Eleven of their 
players scored 50 centuries 
between them, and seven 
passed 1,000 runs. Bradman, 
who was 40 during the tour, 
played in most matches (23) 
and hit most centuries (11) at 
an average of 89.92. 

Bradman made it an almost 
regal procession, as the 
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accompanying Australian 
journalist Andy Flanagan 
cabled home: “To travel 
throughout England with 
Bradman Isa unique experi- 
ence. Cities, towns and hotels 
are beilagged, carpets set 
down and dignitaries wait to 
extend an official welcome." 
Another, Jack Pollard, wrote: 
“People congregate on rail- 
way station platforms just to 
get a glimpse of the Aus- 
tralians passing through, and 
in the streets leading to the 
cricket grounds vast, snake- 
like queues six or eight across 
cram all available footpath 
space . . . and there are more- 
locked out than can get inside 
the grounds." 


The 1948 Australians not so 
much won but mercilessly 
laid to waste. Only Yorkshire 
&we them a reasonable game. 
Bradman’s men began as they 
intended to continue: in May 
alone they won all of seven 
three-day matches by an 
innings, beating Worcester- 
shire by an innings and 17 
runs. Leicestershire by an 
innings and 171. Surrey by an 
tnnmgs and 296, Cambridge 
University by an innings and 
51. Essex an Innings and 
451, Oxford University by an 
innings and so and MCC by a 
innings and 158. 

In the Essex match at 
Southend Bradman scored his 

highest of the tour (187) as his 


an 


side knocked upa record- 

breaking 721 In aday In June, 

having swept aside a suppos- 
edly crack England side 
including such luminaries as 
Len Hutton, Cyril Washbrook. 
Bill Edrich, Denis Compton, 
Godfrey Evans and Atec 

Bedser In tbe flrst two Tests 

(by eight /wickets at Nottiug" 
ham and 409 runs at Loras). 

the Australians walloped Sur- 
rey again (by 1° wickets) 

The Oval on the last dsyott* 
month, where Bradman lut 

128 to add to his 146 there the . 
previous month- ' . ■ 
When the Surrey baeoan 

Stan Squires 

the dapper maestro on acm^ 

ing this second century 
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Smith’s 
peek 
demands 
new peak 

Rlcfwd J a go 

I F SAM does play it again 
it will need to be with a 
different rhythm. 

Smith’s career-best 2-6, 6-3, 
7-5 win over Conchlta 
Martinez on Saturday 
brought choruses of cele- 
bration for Britain's first 
female fourth-round sur- 
vivor for 13 years but pro- 
vides Ufile by way of sheet 


music for today's meeting 
with Nathalie TauziaL 

The Frenchwoman will 
play in a very different way 
to file former Wimbledon 
champion from Spain, who 
may have been complacent 
after having beaten Smith 
in the US Open and who 
operated a little predictably 
from the baseline. 

This helped Smith's 
sliced backhand to manoeu- 
vre for avenues to the net or 
for fast lanes with sadden 
change-of-pace forehands. 
But whereas Martinez 
traded slice for slice. 
Tamdat is likely to pres- 
surise Smith’s backhand 
more often from the net. 

The woman who has been 
largely ignored daring tiie 
Henman and Rusedski 
rivalry nevertheless played 
better than ever in the final 
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Bigger 
fish set 
to fry 
Henman 

Stephen Bierley 

JVHESE has always been 
I a goodly chunk of 
I flash in Tim Henman 's 

make-up and, beginning 
today on centre court 
against Pat Rafter, this is 
the week for him to run the 
foil gamut of guttering 
pass es and deft volleys of 
whic h be is so capable, par- 
ticularly an grass. 

The hard slog has been 
achieved, most recently 
when be fimcTipd off 

Zimbabwe’s Byron Black, 
albeit unconvincingly, on 

Saturday After taking a 


against the county Bradman 
replied: “Thanks. Stan, yes itis 
nice to make affew runs now 
and again ’* That fv-om a man 
whfltfaaZl, was to make 207 
loos fo only 306 innings. 

- The Australians then went 
toplay Gloucestershire at 
Bristol; The county reckoned 
they knew Bradman would 
hntia^g Nor did he; he took 
the match off and spent the 
weekend with the England 
Elector Whiter Robins at his 
home in Buc kinghams hire 
t^his, wishful thinking, had 
®*ved up roast duck for the 

Saturday night dinner). 

Old mpn zn Gloucestershire 
anil still relate why they bad 
ascertain Bradman would 


two-set lead. Che British 
No.2 once again made mat- 
ters doubly difficult for 
himself before closing 
Black out 6-4, 6-4, 3-6, 7-6. 

It seems reasonable to 
suppose, after a year-and-a- 
half in the world’s top 20, 
that Henman's game will 
always be a mix of the bril- 
liant and the mundane. He 
is no nearer to eradicating 
unforced errors on his 
ground strokes, notably the 
Oaky forehand. John 
McEnroe’s recent comment 
that Henman’s game has 
gone backwards this year 
has some measure of truth. 

But this is Wimbledon 
and, given the support of 
thp home crowd and prefer- 
ential treatment by the 
order-of-play committee, 
Henman’s chances of 
prog r ess appear bright. He 
has a year record, includ- 
ing Wimbledon, of 24 wins 
and 16 defeats. However; 
exclude Wimbledon, a semi- 
final at the Lipton 
Championships and his run 


mint a rest for the Bristol 
match SO years ago this week- 
In bis four tours of England 
Bradman played against the 
county only once, on his first 
trip in 1930. On that occasion 
( they will say) the young Brad- 
man had been barracked and 
scofited at for getting Into a 
tangle against the local spin- 
ning wizards Charlie Parker 
and Tom GoddarcL 
By some accounts the 

gnaried and legendary Parker 
—■who had been selected in 

the England squad but not 
used for the immediately pre- 
ceding Oval Test when Brad- 
man bad clocked up a 
sumptuous 232 — had 
accoeted the callow Bradman 


set against Martinez. 
Having never previously 
experienced competing on a 
Wimbledon show court she 
will need the frozen focus 
sbe displayed on Saturday 
and would be wise, as she 
suggested sbe might, to slip 
in early “to take a peek”. 

It may help that Tanziat, 
wbo reached the top 10 for 
the first time this year aged 
30, is a player with more 
clearly-defined strengths 
and weaknesses than 
Martinez. The 16th seed’s 
second serve is hit too flat 
to be consistently forcing, 
but if Tauzlat does find a 
route to the net she Isa 
willing and able vofleyer. 

Smith may need to beware 
of too many backhand-to- 

hn rkhan H w mhang Bathio 

time, forTauziat'sisaneof 
the best But the Briton 


to the final in Sydney last 
January and his win-loss 
reads 13-14. 

Obviously he would trade 
any number of defeats 
against success this week 
and, given his tempera- 
ment, the prospect of 
possibly playing 

Raftei; Petr 
Korda and 


Sampras in 
order to 
reach the 
final next 
Sunday will 
ignite rather 
than subdue 

Mm 

He has beaten 
both Rafter and 
Korda, and if 
the thought 
of a victory 


J E Grand Slam semi- 
f final since 
Wimbledon last 
year 

Henman fancies 
his chances against 
• the serve and hlissfiti 
volleying of Rafter 
because the Australian 
plays no other way “It 
gives me a target,” said 
Henman, who struggles 
when an opponent stays on 
the baseline because of the 
aforementioned ground 
strokes. 

Since beating Greg 
Rusedski in the US Open 
final Rafter has battled to 
re-adjust and entered these 
champions hips in a gener- 
ally negative frame of 
ntiruL But he has sniffed 
the heady perfume of suc- 
cess again and is playing 
well: Rafter in four or five. 






Sampras 
appears 
no more 


reverie it . 
should be noted 


in the Royal Hotel the night 
before the match and taunted 
the batsman: "Two hundred 
a gains t Englan d is one thing 
but Til give you 50 quid, lad- 
die, if you can get even a half- 
century against me.” Nor did 
i he; in a still ffcmous tied 
match Bradman uneasily 
made only 42 and 14 and 
Parker dismissed him both 
tim es. 

Thus humiliated, the story 
has it. Bradman never set foot 
in Bristol again. And cer- 
tainly Wlsden shows that, 
with three more chances, each 
time he tot* off the Glouces- 
tershire match. 

But. as he enjoyed Mrs 
Robins's roast duck In Buck- 


inghamshire that weekend in 
1948, Bradman must have 
been delighted to switch on 
the radio and get news of his 
team’s progress at Bristol. 

The vice-captain Lindsay Has- 
sett had won the toss and bat- 
ted and. later; declared the 
innings dosed: Australia 774 
for seven wickets, still the 
highest touring-team score 
against an English county ft 
was slaughter at 80 runs per 
100 balls, with Arthur Morris 

hitting 290 and Sam Loston 

159. 

The county spinner Parker 
had long retired but Goddard, 
now 47, played — and this 
time he was cruelly taunted, 
to the tune of nought for 186 


Saturdays results 
and today’s order 
of plan page 27 ' 


in 32 overs. The Australians 
won by an inning s and 363 
runs — a mere bagatelle; a 
month later they were to 
return to the West and beat 

Somerset by an innings and 
374. 

Before the tourists’ victory 
t ho u g h , Gloucestershire's 
doughty leftie Jack Crapp had 
made exactly 100 and the wee 

strokeplayer George Emmett 
a twinkling 43 against the 
pacemen Ray Lindwall and 
Keith Miller The two innings 
won them first England caps 
for the Manchester Test the 
following week. Such was the 
effect of Bradman’s 1948 tour- 
ing team, the mightiest of 
them all 
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E VERY organism sup- 
ports colonies of othen 
smaller organisms. 
Some are harmlMn, likf 
barnacles on giant crabs or 
the greens committee at 
golf clubs; others are 
smelly unpleasant and life- 
threatening, like E colt bac- 
teria and football 
hooligans. Just as head lice 
show a preference for nice, 
clean, middle-class hair, 
people queuing for tickets 
are nits on the scalp of 
Wimbledon. 

During the day it Is not 
always easy to detect the 
presence of queuers among 
the transient population 
but careful ««nh ii»g of the 
streets will reveal the give- 
away rolled-up tents and 
camping stove. These 
rugged and stoical people 
are in fact Wimbledon’s 
indigenous population. 
Many years ago they occu- 
pied huge tracts of pave- 
ment from Church Road to 
Aorangi Park. 

Since then their land has 
been taken over by BBC 
scanners and corporate 
hospitality tents. They now 
have their own reservation, 
in the bit nobody else wants 
around Somerset Road. 

Here they pass the fort- 
night drinking lemon bar- 
ley water and trying to 
interest to ur ist s in arte- 
facts such as Steffi Graf’s 
discarded knee support and i 
genuine Andre Agassi nose- I 
hair dippings. 

The British regard steep- 
ing out at Wimbledon with 
special reverence because it 
combines several national 
passions: being nodded at 
by bobbles on the beat, eat- 
ing sandwiches made with 


limp white bread and being 
able to get Grandad's army 
camp bed out of the attic 
and sax “There. 1 told you 
it would come in useful one 
of these days.” 

Territory Is of prime 
importance, so they tend to 
have a different perspective 
on it from other spectators. 
To them the All-England 
Club Is not a magnificent 
ivy -clad theatre of tennis 
but the two square feet of 
pavement they have called 
home since midnight on the 
Friday preceding the tour- 
nament. Just as football 
writing has spawned a 
range of genres, tennis 
now boasts a burgeoning 
queuing literature, such as 

The Little Book Of Orderly 
lanes and Muriel Spark's 
seminal novel. Loitering 
Within Tent. 

Some are able to take 
time off work to queue 
because they are so boring 
and insipid that their 
employers do not notice 
they have been absent from 
their desks for 10 days. 

Others are not necessarily 
there because they want to 
watch tennis. They are the 
Journeymen of the queuing 
circuit. Next week they will 
be outside the BBC studios 
at Wood Lane, waiting to be 
let in to a recording of 
Esther 

Others have to camp out 
for tickets because, being 
hopelessly inefficient, they 
have forgotten to obtain 
them In the normal wax 
which is by being bom into 
a long-established and fob- 
ulously rich family who 
have owned Wimbledon 
bonds since the end of the 
First World Wan 

Unlike the public utilities 
executives and cement com- 
pany directors who have 
seats for Centre Court bnt 
spend the day in a marquee , 
guzzling poached salmon, 
harassing PR girls and get- 
ting pie-eyed on Pimms, 
queuers pride themselves 
on being the true fens of 
tennis. This is a comfort to 
them when they wake up at 
five In the morning to find 
squirrels gnawing their 
spectacles and a dog urinat- 
ing on their leg. 

The build-up to 

Wimbledon is important. 


They devote arduous hours 
to darning and ironing 
their Union Jacks, unpick- 
ing the le tteri ng which 
spelt out JEREMY and 
replacing it with TIM or 
GREG. One reason 
Rusedski won the hearts of 
the British public so 
quickly was that he has a 
short name which is easy to 
sew on to a banner and 
shriek during tie-breaks. 
Now Henman is finding the 
fens’ adulation tiresome he 
Is arranging to change his 
forename to WUberforce. 

The queuer's favourite 
fantasy involves getting 
hold of a seat in the Royal 
Box, where they save the 
Duchess of Kent's life by 
throwing themselves in 
front of her after a wild 
serve from Goran 
Ivanisevic ricochets off the 
umpire's head. They wake 
up in intensive care to find 
out that they have survived 
thanks to the rolled-up tent 
in their anorak pocket 
which has absorbed the 
force of the balL 


A S a reward the 

Wimbledon commit- 
tee gives them a free 
ticket for men’s finals day 
I The quener*s nightmare is 
that this turns oat to be a 
ground pass which will not 
admit them to the show 
courts and is not refund- 
able if play is cancelled due 
to bad weather Another 
fantasy Is that Mark 
McCormack’s 
International Management 
Group will sign them up 
and they will become the 
Michael Jordan of queuing, 
earning billions by endors- 
ing collapsible picnic 
chairs. Thermos flasks and 
tom-cat repellent. 

When queuers die, fam- 
ily and friends tradition- 
ally turn up outside the 
cemetery the night before 
the fimeral. At lOam sharp 
the next day the gates are 
flung open and they rush in 
to claim their places. The 
deceased is not buried bnt 
loaded into a London 
Borough of Merton 
dustcart along with several 
tons of rotting strawber- 
ries and Rusedski’s dis- 
carded contract with Tony 
Pickard. 


First pick in the draft for a 
giant among Sussex boys 

CENTRE I 
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| ROM Michael Olowo- 
kandi's first day at New- 
I lands Manor School In 
Seafbrd, East Sussex, in 1991 it 
was dear that here was a 

young man whose progress in 
life would not go unnoticed. 

At 16 years old Olowokandi 
was already two metres (6ft 
7in) tan. By the time he left 
Newlands two years later; to 
go to Brunei University, he 
could rescue cats from trees, 
clean upstairs windows and 
mend guttering without need- 
ing a ladder 

At Brunei, the mythology 
goes, Olowokandi spotted a 
basketball behind some equip- 
ment, picked It up, bounced it 
a few times, felt pretty cool 
about it and adopted the sport 
forthwith. That is how 
Olowokandi tells the story 
now and in North America 
there are plenty of people 

willing to listen; for last 
Wednesday night at General 
Motors Place in Vancouver; 
before a crowd of 10,000, the 
Nigerian-born, English- 
reared Arsenal supporter 
joined a select breed when he 
was nominated as the first 
pick in the NBA draft Prede- 
cessors include Magic John- 
son, Shaqnille O’Neal and 
AkeemOlajuwon. 

Even before the LA Clip- 
pers, who had first choice in 
the draft, picked Olowokandi. 
the sport’s bigwigs were queu- 
ing to praise the “Kandi Man”. 
Scott Leyden, vice-president 
of Utah Jazz, said he was 
’foead and shoulders above all 
the other big people". 

Elgin Baylor; general man- 
ager of the Clippers, endorsed 
their selection with equal 
gusto. “Look at the big men 
out therej In three years who 
will stm be around and be 
among the best? Alonzo 
Moumtag. ShauofllB and Tim 
Duncan wflL I think 
Olowokandi will be In feat 
elite group in three years. He 
can have a bigger impact than 
anyone in the draft” 

Olowokandi calls learning 
basketball one of the two most 
difficult thinjp he has done. 
The other was probably learn- 
ing to triple jump, which is 
what he did at Newlands. He 

was good enough to win toe 
independent schools champi- 
onships and was far enough 

over 14 metres to suggest 
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Top man . . . Michael Olowokandi last week mkeblake 


there was a future in the event 
Now a physically mature 
Olowokandi could probably 
surpass 14 metres In the step 
phase alone but they do not 
pay $9 million (£&4m) for a 
three-year contract for a triple 
Jumper and that Is what the 
Clippers will be paying him, 

Ofowokandic&meto 
Britain from Nigeria at 10. His 
father Ezekiel was a colonel in 
the Nigerian army and had a 
diplomatic posting to London; 
he returned to Nigeria two 
years ago. In an Olowokandi 
spent 10 years in England, the 
last two at Brunei on a mecha- 
nical engineering ooarse. 

Once Olowokandi decided 
he wanted to play basketball, 
he selected his college by- 
thumbing through the pages 
of Peterson's List of Ameri- 
can Colleges. He rang the Uni- 
versity of Pacific at Stockton, 
near San Francisco, spoke to 
Tony Mareopulos, the assis- 
tant basketball coach, and told 
him he wanted to transfer 
from Brunei so he could play 
basketball. Mareopulos asked 
him how big be was. 
Olow okandi told him 7ft tin 
and ftfiSHw. The assistant 
coach agreed straightaway 

For Pacific tt was manna 
from England when the Niger- 
ian diplomat’s son arrived at 
Stockton and they discovered 
he was not only a giant but a 
quick-learning, quick-think- 
ing one as welL His progress 
was such that be went from 
averaging four points a game 
in his first year to 222 in his 
third. “He went from good 
early auto really good In the 
middle to unbelievable in the 
end,” said Bob Thomason, the 
senior basketball coach at 
pacific 

As Olowokandi was, by all 


estimates, the best college 
centre at toe draft, the only 
question was whether the 
Clippers might choose a guard 

like Arizona's Mike Bib by 

instead. Yet even Blbby felt 
sure Olowokandi would fake 
precedence. The NBA com- 
missioner Dave Stem made 
the announcement and for the 
next 24 hours Olowokandi 
rode the publicity treadmill. 
The ceremonies on Wednes- 
day evening were fallowed by 
a 6am flight down to Los Ange- 
les for a conference in the con- 
vention centre. 

This last weekend 
Olowokandi went back to 
Stockton to pack up and pre- 
pare himself for being the 
most famous new bay an the 
block. However; there Is one 
small spanner in the works. 
The players' agents and the 
NBA are at loggerheads and 
there is talk of a lock-out. If 
that happens, Olowokandi 
wlD not even be able to talk to 
his new employers. At that 
point London Towers should 
leap in and make him a S10 
million offer Well, in their 
dreams, anyway 


Wimbledon 

lfa/:;/)line 


Latest Scores 
and Results 

0930 168 572 
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A sid^n glance at cricket 



Haircuts 100 


No.6 Larry Gomes 


.. ftHCfeFWi 
A handsome if fftftd force h CSSmSt 
at Middlesex, ourLazza * ““““ 

matured into the only bcr- 
jbog batsman ever to score . 

3,000 runs for WestXndies. 

Still, he did a tone, with the 
■finest Afro this side of the 
Bair Bear Bunch: .' . 


BtnCwfi 


llhmn 


Soma Bte ft hot, foe this dggant opener 


l^amat^ofltfeafridBamtoDa^'Bufr' 




Rtint same cuckoo's nest as Boycs and Wy 
HyMkfcfesax. England and fog Lost Ark M 


— . jg i » hi gar wifo panchantfor high noons 

Thomas j ancrartor Yjfore red roseandwWte: bit of a Burt 


I . mm 

jotmHopianr 


GtasnoRsan 


r Wlwtfes stopper here in *33 


opener with fondness tor l^nb 


JobnnyDo* 


nu iw tra— y 




satacus 


fTWenBasattsdayniaW to Sunday rooming 
Uncararv tendency to die harder than most 


Gratuitous Graphic 


Name that Meejah Cerrtne ^jal two) 



Six steps to Devon 



Lanen Gough has a namesake ft> the acting trade, RSehaei Gough. who had a rote in the classic 
|l95t Eafing comedy The Man tn The White Suit, which starred Sir Aloe Guinness. Guinness 
' was the tipple consumed tyyaalOaaco itpt eata testimonial match pfeyed at Fration Park, 
PortsraHrth, a fart reported by ItePompey manage*; Alan Boh. Tte ban, of ccun*,te what r 

Malcolm bowtsaB those wWeSwith. (ihanksto^jvnyHkAen, EastDidsburyJ 


Ifach week we wffl print tte most if^efliousrouteltoma specified personality to Northamptonshire's age- 
less paceman. Send yoir contributions to theaddress betaw. This weekb starting-point: AS Bacher 


Everything you 
w an ted to know 
(Exit were too pofite 
to ask) about... 



The Varsity Match 


Key question Why Oh Why 
Oh Why Ob Why {etc)? 
Smart-bottom answer 
“The desirability of an 
increased flow of good crick- 
eters from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. both to play and 
afterwards to fulfil their part 
in administration and gover- 
nance, needs no further 
emphasis.” ( Oxford and 
Cambridge Cricket by- 
George Chesterton and 
Hubert Doggart. 1989). 
Claims to infamy 1 ) Pro- 
posed in 1827 by Charles 
Wordsworth, the poet's 
nephew; duty inspired, he then 
launched the Boat Race; 2)Stfll 
ptayed at Lord's; 3) S5B 
accorded first-class status. 
Eeriest factoid Forty- 
four Blues have led their 
country {45 if we count 
Derek Pringle's after- 
noon at The Oval). 

Among them are 
four Lords, four 
Sirs, three Hons, 
two Nawabs. one 
would- be Pakistan 
prime minister and 
one Douglas Jardrne. 

Even the less cele- 
brated get to be 
TCCB/ECB chief 
execs. 

Highest high / 

I) Cobden's 
Match 
<1870): with 



s - -are 


v-rv^r ' 





Cambridge three short of 
victory, Old Harrovian 
quickie blows away their last 
three men in successive 
balls; 2) J T Morgan's Decla- 
ration of Principles (1830): 
set 907 in 140 minutes, 

Oxford subside for 10L 
whereupon J T rejects all 
praise for the peerless timing 
erf his closure. Not for a 
moment did be imagine them 
getting the runs, let alone 
being dismissed; he simply 
thought it “indecent to go 
on". 

Lowest low Not a ball 
bowled in 1988 as Mike 

Atherton and his pals 
,■ watch the Gods wer 

J# them- 

\ selves 


/ with 

j&S laugfoter. 
Ars emu 
' (Cambridge. 

1962 -drew) 
Sheppard leapt), 
Bushby May Tord- 
1 Stevenson, Subba 
Row. Alexander fwkt>. 
Warr. Mariar. 

McCarthy Kenny 
DrwaBn Team (eclectic) 
Majid Khan (left). 
Brearley leapt). May 
Donnells Raqji, Dexten 
Imran, Bailey Murray 

iwkt). Edmonds, Allen. 

CuR hero HS Russell: 
One eff only 10 men to 
turn up for Oxford in 


Cheers, mate 


Which opaque luminary 
(right) damned which 
eoBeague with this 

extremely faint praise? 


■‘The shot was Ms trig 
problem. On reflection, 
the stomach overhang 
was the root of ptj. A 
more corpulent human 
dome Pd newer seen.” 



Answers to She address below. Fkst correct entry gets a signed copy 
of Rams And Cobbers (AnckeDeutscty. Rob Steen’s 1 937 Ashes c£ary. 
Last week; Gooch on Boycott, spotted by Ian Reed. Bushey. 


1839 (scored eight and two;, he 
went into the exploring trade. 


most proficiently in Queens- 


land. Captured by cannibals 
and sentenced to death, he 
escaped. Ended up in the 
state's first Legislative 
Assembly 

Heroic faffing Retired to 
Blighty only to suffer fatal 
heart attack “whBst walking 
to catch a train”. 


Big shout 

Murmurs from 
theoutfie!d_ 


“1 blame Ton)’ Blair and New 
Labour for the [Lord's] humi- 
liation. Tony Banks probably 
regards [cricket] as a stuck- 
up game for elitist gits.” 
DonakUMhri former 
Observer editor, cheesed off at 
removal of WG's portrait from 
No.10. 


“Gee, that's got to be great to 

pet a gold for your country " 
Aussie one-day skipper Steve 
■TOs Means'’ W«ogt» has a 
dig at England's refusal to send 
an XI to the Commonweal 
Games. 


“TO be folly fit. 100 per cent.” 
Glenn -Mr Ob- McGrath fires 
a warning to Bermuda and 
Botswana. 


If... 


. . .Mike Brearley hadn't 
broken his arm. Geoff Boycott 
would neverhave led England. 
Ian Botham would never have 
beenable to boast about 
deliberately nmninghini out 
and Geoff Hurst would merely 

have been the world’s second 
sporting Sir Geoffrey 


TheGaffa 

England^, 
frank aftd 



i- Jiis &Z B t & a iwre 

nstr.Be's - ' 

/LxsdatmtcUh&ib^ 
frrif tengmgMidi^-sti [ 


. .. _ 1'aha 

.ifiSf&eje mke&sxik, . 

WiS. “ 


So^wetowteCtoWMBOiw. Write to tteCinrdtan, 119 FUng d on Road, London 

EC1R3ER. You can enmaR us at otoggef^gnankaivcojjk or fax us 0171-713 4107 


Cricket 




Twenty-twenty vision 

young Ben clearly fits the 


Mike Selvey on the return of Hollioake, 
Knight and Gough as England seek revenge 
against South Africa in the third Test 




F events In France this 
week have proved any- 
thing it Is that, where 
there is ability, no one 
should be afraid of giving 
youth its head. Ben Hollioake 
has had an indifferent season 
for Surrey but at the age of 20 
he has already demonstrated 
that he baa a temperament for 
the big occasion on which one 
could chill champagne. 

Yesterday the England 
selectors reasserted their con- 
fidence In him by naming 
him in a squad of 13 for the 
third Test which begins at 
Old Trafibrd on Thursday. 
Also recalled is the Warwick- 
shire opener Nick Knight 
who, with Mark Butcher still 
feeling the thumb fracture 
that kept him out of the last 
Test, replaces Steve James. 
Darren Gough returns after 
Injury and the Warwickshire 
left-arm spinner Ashley Giles 
is added to the squad should a 
second spinner be required. 

After the 10- wicket defeat at 
Lord’s England's captain Alec 
Stewart will be pleased to 
have Gough available again to 
bolster the attack but within 
hours of the squad's an- 
nouncement Stewart himself 
suffered a mishap which 
caused him to sit out yester- 
day's AXA League match with 
Worcestershire at The OvaL 
The Surrey batsman turned 
his right ankle after slipping 
on a tetll during practice 
though it is expected be will 
be fit to lead his country as 
they attempt to level the 
series. 

Hollioake now has the 
chance to justify riaiw in 
the Cricketers' Who’s Who 
that “youngsters are still not 
backed enough In the ‘big’ 
games”. It is more than a year 
since he burst on to the scene 
with a vibrant innings 
against the Australians In the 


Texaco Trophy match at 
Lord’s and he made his Test 
debut in the fifth Test of the 
summer, alongside his 
brother Adam, scoring 28 and 
two and taking a single 
wicket in each innings. At 
that stage a decision was 
mole to put his Test career on 

the back burner and, though 
he was in the one-day squads 
to Shaijah and the Caribbean, 
playing in all five matches at 
the end of the tour to the West 
Indies, this would be his first 
Test match since then. 

The inclusion of Hollioake 


Hollioake now 
has the chance 
to justify his 
claim about 
‘big’ games 


at the expense of Mark Bal- 
aam comes after two Indiffer- 
ent matches from the Kent all- 
rounder. the feeling being 
that nothing is being lost and 
possibly plenty gained now. 
“There is a need to counter- 
attack from down the order,” 
David Grave ney, chairman of 
selectors, said yesterday, 
“and Ben is not somone who 
is fazed by a situation.” Gra- 
ham Gooch, me of Graven- 
ey’s co-selectors, also believes 
that in time Hollioake will be- 
come a genuine third s earner. 

The chances are that Hol- 
lioake will play, the only 
doubt arising if the Old Traf- 
ford pitch looks sufficiently 
dry and the forecast suffi- 
ciently good to warrant a 
second spinner, in which case 
Giles would come in. 

The selectors would have 


liked the opportunity to bring 
Ian Salisbury of Surrey back 
into the team but his Injury 
has led to few alternatives. 
Giles getting the vote over 
Phil TuflaeH on the tests that 
the latter had an uninspired 
winter. As yet though, there 
Is scant evidence that Gues 
tbs credentials to be 


has 


called a front-line Test match 
spinner. 

Knight Is a oceday cridce ter 
of the highest dam, and a fix- 
ture In the England side m 
that form of the game. But w 
matches have passed since he 
niayed In the win in Christ- 
church 16 months ago, the fast 
of his 11 Test caps, during 
which time he suffered a 
severe fracture of the hand auu 

Stewart resumed his partner- 
ship wife Mike Atherton, to be 

fallowed by Butcher. For those 
locked out it is sometimes hard 
to open the door again. 

Ffew people felt that James, 
for all his prolific form with 
Glamorgan, was a sensible 
selection for Lord's, and he 
proved horribly fallible. He 
would probably have joined 
the ranks of one-Test wonders 
regardless. But the fact that a 
left-right combination at the 
top of the order upset the 
South Afican bowlers so much 
in the first Test at Edgbaston 
was a clincher for Knight once 
Butcher was deemed unfit, al- 
though if that is the case now 
one wonders why this was not 
so a fortnight ago. 

Knight's career to date has 
not been exceptional with an 
average of only 30 and a single 
hundred, against Pakistan 
when he was down the order. 
His fielding, though, and dose 
catching In particular, is out 
of the top drawer and, with a 
missed slip chance at Lord's 
En glan d so dear, that 
win be doubly welcome. 

■mu aim 13» A J Stewart (Surrey, eapt 
and wkt) bdi 35. Taws 77: M A ABiwton 
(Lancashire) 30. 81 ; R HbmM (Essoi) 30. 
31. O r TbanM (Surrey) 28. 51: M R 
IlMaiiiiorti (Middles sxl 28. 25; B C 
HotBoaka (Surrey] 20. 1; O O Cor* 
(Derbyshire) 26. 21. R D B Croft (Qlane 
organ) 28. 13: D Oaagh (Yorksnlrel ZT. 22: 
ARC Frm (Middlesex) 32. 40: D W 
Haadtay (Kent) 28. 10. A P Qiao 25. 0: 
N V lUght (bath WareHckEtrire) SB. «. 


County Championship : Leicestershire v Sussex 


Late strikes by Millns 
square the balance 


Neville Foulger 
at Grace Road 


1 


T was an unusual day here. 
The sun shone, there was a 
full quota of overs and two 
batsmen were out hit-wicket. 
By the end Leicestershire and 
Sussex had rescued a crucial 
match from a watery grave. 

While it may still need col- 
laboration between captains 
to produce a positive result 
Leicestershire wQl not have 
entirely given up on still win- 
ning the game by playing 
“proper” cricket 
On a pitch retaining 
enough to encourage bowlers 
Sussex ended the day on 56 
for four, still requiring 84 
runs to avoid the follow-on. 

Two bowlers certainly en- 
joyed the conditions. James 


Kirtley. the Sussex seamer, 
and David Millns, back in 
Leicestershire’s side for the 
first time in a month after 
recovering from an ear Infec- 
tion, both thrived. . 

Kirtley used helpful condi- 
tions in the pre-lunch session 
to claim three for 22 in a nine- 
over spell to add to the one 
wicket he had taken in Satur- 
day's solitary over. 

He removed Vince Wells 
and Ben Smith with carbon- 
copy deliveries which cut 
away and found the edge, and 
then trapped Phil Simmons 
Ibw for a duck. 

Michael Bevan nipped in 
for the wickets of lain Sut- 
cliffe and Aftab Habib and, at 
121 for six, Leicestershire 
were in difficulty. At that 
stage, despite the loss of 189 
overs on the first two days, 


Sussex had every right to feel 
they were in the box-seat 

But as the sun beat down 
and the shine left the ball, bat- 
ting became easier and Chris 
Lewis and Paul Nixon made it 
look so in a seventh-wicket 
stand of 93. Lewis, having 
driven handsomely for 63, fell 
to Paul Jarvis, before Nixon 
stepped back and trod on his 
wicket a fate that also befell 
Toby Peirce in the first over 
or the Sussex innings. 

Lusty hitting from Leices- 
tershire's tall gave them a 
total of 289 and Sussex were 
left with 24 overs to face be- 
fore the close. After Peirce 
went. Millns trapped Wasim 
Khan lbw and bowled Chris 
Adams, and Sussex were 28 
for three. Wells then removed 
Mark Newell to leave the 
game intrigulngly balanced. 
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Baby Ben. 


James hits ton 
after T est axe falls 

S 


ore the 



TEVE James res- 
ponded to being 
dropped by England 
with a century yesterday as 
Glamorgan set Notting- 
hamshire a testing target in 
their County Champion- 
ship match at Trent Bridge. 

James, who made way for 
Warwickshire's Nick 
Knight after one Test, made 
121 with 14 fours in 206 
minutes to provide the 
backbone of Glamorgan's 
first-innings total of 351 for 
eight declared, and maxi- 
mum batting points. Robert 
Croft also chipped in with 
an unbeaten half-century. 

Nottinghamshire de- 
clared on 31 for two at the 
close of play and with Mat- 
thew Maynard co nfirmin g 
that Glamorgan would for- 
feit their second inninp, 
the home side were left 
with a target of32l today. 

Lance Klusener will be on 


Test duty this Thursday, 
batting at nine, and he 
warmed up for it with 142 
not out from 132 balls and 
helped take the South Afri- 
cans to a 98-run victory 
against Northamptonshire. 

Klusener, an opener yes- 
terday, hit 19 fours and 
dominated a third-wicket 
stand of 185 with his cap- 
tain Hansie Cronje, who 
made 77. 

Northants could only-, 
manage 189 for eight in 
reply to South Africa's 275 
for three off 45 overs. 

• Surrey, still winless in 
the AXA League, lost out to 
Worcestershire by one nm 
at The Oval after being set 
180. Needing six runs off 
their last over the home 
side lost Tudor and Saqlain 
to run-outs before the 
No. ll Benjamin, needing 
three of the final ball, man- 
aged only a single. 
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Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 
mure dart 


SOMERSET 

HAMPSHIRE 


TmUht Hamoshirn I6abi trail Sort- 
orot 1 4/ br 119 run* •hO’ •*gnt Urslnn- 
n.ixjs wickets standing 


-P D Bowler cWJuWts Mono 

P C L HontTWBY b McLean . . 

B J Hartwn c WhUe D McLean 

M n LatfiweU c Karris 

DMasmMUisS ... .. 

K A Parsons ID* d James 

t A J Turner c McLaan 

B Uascjrenftos 

M c Tr esc oa n o c WMta 0 Morris 
G D Rose c LMal o Mascorennas 
AfiK Pieman c Aymea 

o Mascarenhao 

Musmaq Wuno<3 c McLaan ij Ja.-nea 

A R CuOflick nor out 

Earn 1 0)2. win. 


Tom' HOI 2 over* i ..... .. »78 

Ml olwtaWw 17. 21. (S3. 245. 2B8. 316. 
320. 359.362 

■ u -Ang r McLean 20-2-92-2. Moms 
20-i-90-i James 1 1-1-4&-& Stephenson 
|7-2^*S-ft Maacarennas '92-3-55-!. 
WIMakor t-O-54: LkSaS 13-3-43-0. 


GW White c Bowie bMinfoaq 101 

J P Sopnoncon e Turner tr Parsons «T 

PBWnitBkernoiou! .A3 

A Smith not oui - 12 

(105 nb11|... . . 16 


2se 


Total (for 2. 72 Qvara)..- 

MnfaM n t ti llB 235. 
VobMMKeeeh. A D Mascarentias fAM 
Aymes S D Udal. A C Morris. NAM 
Mdoon. K DJtnn 
P in inllap Muatttac 20-6-5T-1 . Piorano 
13-1-52-0: CwhJtcfc 13-0-5M: Bose 
9-t-28-0: Parson* r -0-35-1: Trcaceonck 
a-s-ae-o: Bo»*»r 3- 1-4-0 

D J Constant and J W Hoion. 


MIDDLESEX 

ESSEX 


U&Sksx* (5o«l>a<iC 
Esam (0) by 337 rung with all s«ccna-in- 
wicket* aian^ns. 

mnoLBHX 

fkm, I wWig a lowrunW: 1744)1 
M W GaUng c Pnetiore DOR Law ...241 

jLLanflarc Bunns t Irani 10® 

-M R Ramorakasti not oui *3 

O A Shan not am — 1 

Ertraslb6.itill.w7.mil3) ST 


488 


Total (torJOec. 139 overs). 

Ff«eraridretat373.46S 
DM not ban D C Nash. P N Wastes. tK R 
Brown. T t Bloamflale. J P HewIV. ARC 
Fraser. P C H Tufnoll 
Bo wl ing: Roc 34-3-85-a Cowan 
7^-3- 93-0. D R Law 18-2-63-1 : Irani 

21- 3-74-1 . Such 26-6-78-0; Grayson 

22- 1-7B-0. 


•P j Prtcnore c Brewn b Frasw 

B D J RoWnaon c Gattng b HewlB .. 
A P Grayson c RempraUsh 

b Week as . 

SGLow notour - 

RCtremnotoui - — 

Extras 14)1. nt>12l 


13 


181 


Total (tor3oec. U 1 overs) 
p«a of wicket* K 37.13* 

DM not bed S D Peters, tfl J Roihns. O R 
Low. A P Cowan M C UoOL P M Such. 
B ow tM l Hewtft 6-3-e-t; BkxilllfloM 
12-0-56-0. Fraser 11-5-19-1. Weekes 
9-0-24-1 : Tulnoii 14-1-43-a Ramprakush 
1- MW* Nash 0 1-0-0-0 

J F Steeto and N T Plows 


WARWICKSHIRE 

LANCASHIRE 


Tilulirein I Warwickshire (Apia] nova 

sco roc 374 tor lire tn their Brel Innings 
ogalnct Lancashire (21. 

WARWKKBMM 


M J Powoti c C/awiey b CMepi* 83 

nv Knight c Sub bCneppie 1«2 

D L Hemp 0 Chappie - 7 

*B C Lore run out .... ...... - ...... 28 

TL Penney OWattonson 23 

O R Brown not out ...... ... ........ 41 

S 

. . - 13 


tK J Piper not out 
Extras (b* to to. nb4|.. 


Total (lor 6. 10* orerel. 374 

Pafl of urtohatw 109. 131 . 202. 2SR 364 
To ban G Welch . N M K SmWi. A F Gilos. 
ESHOdoma. 

■mo B — i Manm 21-4-59-0; Chappie 
21-3-74-3: Austin 21- 2-62-0; Oreon 
14-3— S3— o. WatUnson 25-1-100-1: nimuo 
2-0-12-0 


UNCJUIM N Woott M A Atherton, ‘t J 
F Crawley. N H Falrbrother. A Filntofl. G □ 
Dart. R J Or non. 0 CheptSo. M Watkin- 
non.PJ Martin. I □ Austin. 

0 ft Shepherd and 0 Stan* 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

GLAMORGAN 


Trenl B i M— i Glamorgan (4pb) lead 
Notfinghemuhlre [3) by 320 run* with all 
MMM-iniwipo wietea standing. 


S P James c Read & Evans izi 

A Dale c Archer b Oram ........ 22 

M J Powell c Road D Evans 7 

*MPUaynardc Johnson b Oram . — B 

P A Coltsy c Johnson b Dowman 97 

7A D Shaw c Johnson b Tolley 4 

D A Cocker c Atchor b Dowman .... — 31 

RDBCrsttmtsuf *3 

SD Thomas c Sub DAtraal 41 

S L Wadrtn not out 2 

Extras (t»5. Ib8. nb6l. 18 


Total |tor 6 dec 101 overs) Ml 

Ml of uhMa 45. 52. 39. 770. 205. 212 

274,347. 

DM MlkwOT Partin. 

Bawt — r Oram 13-6-40-2; Bowen 
1 7-2-66-0; Evans 21-2-84-2; Totloy 
25-5-77-1. Dowman 19-7-42-2. Atzoal 

5-1-C9-1. 


MOTTINaiUMSHm 

Mrstlrednaa 

M P Dowman c Maynard b Woikin . . . 

J E R Galium not out 

U Aifaal «jw b Dale 

R T Robinson not out 

Extras .... ... . . 


31 


Total | lor 2 doc, 10 4 oven) ... 

Mlofwtokata>4.B. 

DM mo* ball 'P Johnson. G F Archer. C M 
Tot ley. K P Evans, tcutt Read. M N 
Bowen A R Oram 

Bowffciei WolkJr 3-1-8-1 PHrtln 3-3-0- P. 
Dale 2-0-11-1. Coney 2- 1-7-0. Mnyn.ird 
04-0-5-0 

P WIMey end J W Lloyds 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

SUSSEX 


lusaea (Job! uail Leicco- 
tersture 12) try 248 runs with seven Una- in- 
ni ngs wtcknln startling 


I overnight 424)| 

V J Walls e Humphries b KtrSny . 
D L Muddy c Humotuiiri b Kirtley 

I J Su iclltle Ibw b Bevan 

B F Smith c Humphries t> Kirtley . 

P V Simmons ibw b Kirbey 

A Kabm c Humphries b Bov an . . 

IP A Nixon nit wicket D Jorvio 

*C C Unwa c & b Jarvis . ..... 

DJMlIIrmnolout 

A O Mullally c Adame b Kirtley 

MTBrlmoont JervmbBovan .. . 
Extras (be. Ib12. w2. nb4| 


o 

20 

4» 

03 

28 


14 

24 


Total |B6 overs) a 

Paflof wlclMtei43. 66. 70. 74. 112.121. 
214.333.265 

Boie fc p Lewry 19-7-5W7 KJrtey 
27-5-83-5, Reblmon 20-7-33-0 Jarvis 
15-2-53-1 Bevan 15-4-44-3 


M T E Peirce hit wicket b Uuiiiu:- 

WGKnantbwbMinrts .. 

M Newall Ibw b Wells 

■CJ Adams bMIHna 

M G Bgvan not oui 

N R Taylor not oui 

Extras flbl. nb«)... 


Total ttor 4. 25 overs). ... 

Mlof urkhataiO. 0 . 20 . 43 . 

To ben p W Jarvh). ts Humphnoa. R j 
KhBey. J D Lowry. M A Robinson 
■a w l wlU MullaJty 8-1-15-1: Millns 
8-V28-3, Brlimon S-3-5-0. Walla 
4- 1-0-1.. 

Uapkwei J C BeWereiono and K E 
Pntrnor 


M 


Minor Counties 
Championship 


Cs l mh i Herefordshire 224 (R D 
Hwhefl13a Bond 4-38) Devon 36-0 


Three-day matches 

(Second day) 


Koat 261-8 doc IJB 
Thompson «*». 5 C Wlllts 581 O«1ord Um- 
verehy 108-4 H rer3ngliyi Cam- 


brtapa Urtverwfy 331-7 tlmraan Mohdm- 
mad IT' 


1 130. wj House 51 1 v rortsiNra. 


AXA League 


SURREY 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


TheOvak Worts won by on-. 1 run 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
*T M Moody c a J Hellioji*- 
It 3 £ Hoihodk*: 

V 1 Soldnkr D Tu-J-J' 

G A HiS b Boniomm 
O A Ln.iirwjreniv ■: Tuvkjr ti Snql Jir 
G R H.lyn-a c Baity b B«n|jn>m . 
W P C Wooton run out 
S R Lampttl h A J Holliv.lke 
fS J flnedec M Bjltv t> O.nlain 
fl K llUnjwoitn t, A j Hollioakn 
M J RannnlC) r. Mur.hug 
b A J Hollio.ik.j .... 

R J Chapmjn no- out 
Etna:. iitCO wis nbZi 


13 

12 

23 

O 

3 


O 

O 

37 


Tolol Uw IQ 39 1 overs. SBC 

PM> Of wrlekMm 48 6d 1 09 us iv,170 
175 1 HO 180 

D o W ee : Bicunnll f-O-35-C. Beniamin 
8-0-33-.’ BC Hellioflkc 8-0-30-1. Tudor 
5-*-l8-I.SaolOin7 1-0-W-2; A J Ha- 
I'Orike 5-1-15-3 


SURREY 

J □ RatdMlp c Solankr b Moody 
A □ Brown low b Ha/rr- , 

G P Thorpe c Hick b Chapman 
I J Ward c Hick b Mnody 
•A J Hollioake c Rnon-s t- Mooov 
B C HellKiak'i c Larnpitl 

b Lealhnrdjle 

t J N Bony run out . 

M P BiCi noil not out 
A J TudOt run out ... 

Saaiain Musniao run out 
J E Beniumin nol out 
6»tiaMtft3.Wi.nb2i .. ' 


42 

2 

11 


40 

35 

30 

2 

1 


- . 17B 

95. Ill 164 


T.jjjlibvg Wovorul 

Fan of wick etc 5. Jt, 

175. 178 

BOMB*] H.ivntra S-l-31-i. Chapman 
4-0-23-1. Mnody B- 1-1 7-3. Lomplr 
h-O-a-O. IPHn.jwonh 4-0-33^ Leather- 
diiie 5-0 -37-1. Rawnaloy 3-0-16-c. 
JMipIres: v A Hoiaer ana a G T 
Whnuhc.w 


Tour match 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
SOUTH AFRICANS 


South Alt icmr. won by 
rune (D f\_ melhodp. 7 

SOUTH AFRICANS 
□ Kircion c Saios b Folion .. 

L Klmdnrjr not oui 

JH Kollli r War run b Pcnt^rlh, 

J* J Creme c Walton B Tavlor 
Emr.-vi itji. I or. wlO nD3l 7 


33 

142 

2 

77 

21 


Total (to, 3. 45 overt) 

V* af wtdtate 75. 30 2?5 


.- 278 




Donald. 
^2 n t’e , iby9-0-4°-i. Pollen 


Tfl j Warren c Kalita b Adams 

R J Bailey run out -... - 

M B Lore c DonaM b MDrt ... 

O JG Sates c Kallis b Adams 

A L Penberthy run out — 

T C Walton c uebenberg b Hunt 

•K M Curran not out * _ 

J N Snape run out 

J P Taylor o Num 

D Foiled not out 


8T 


Extras (tb2 . w 6. nD24) 


Total nor 8. 46 overs) 


T Hrajr I -. . . 

- 4* »1U) f ... 

. 

■ -I. 

■'i*k of :'ij. 

:^aad 

-..:v 

- ^ P^ arra.-.:^: 

r Jja- - 

aVPlURiua ,r- 

.* 5S Lhai ^ 
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' Iwfr 'C'jwt.dOE 
JSOtt j 

■?r. Mtiffiy. 

:■ rff -fli 

■ r r^v flvew'fciy.fHIffiB 
i sll UiOt.'-p 
: v.Leti !a-* Sai'.oiaa 
-~ :-.2 to ; -pcr Angus R 

'■ jtettirkg a thm out 


?ru 


^- I ' :c ^iLkrSkeeper 
. ware .wicket 

cf Paal- Gras 

: -r.-?n a: show reiriwrete 


b " 


of P«Li Wee 
no’, before be Jiad ja 
iu> 

ofie season. 


THc. 


sea came the last 


W •! wfoket* 00. 1 13 13S. 161. IP- 
174.174 178 

Old not baft 0 E Malcolm. 

BowSwg i Donald 6-0-26-0: Pohedi 
6-1-17-0: McMiDan 6-1-10-41 Nusenv 
6-0-45-0. Adams 9-1-36-2, NJtlu 
9-0-32-3- Cronie 2-0-7-47. Rhodes 
1-0-3-0. 

Urnpkrww p Carrtek and R A White. 


.'•* . ~ 'IUI til... - JOB 

bixarrt* toi'mB 

^ ,:.v ! * s - 3 jt iZ wiZi he-mi 

u only north Lrajan caoj 


UiO 


'in- 


Independence Cup 


^''Hampshire 
* 


QaSo, Sri LaofcM Sri Lanka v New 
Zealand Match abandoned, rain, tpt 
awarded to each side 


Cricket 


News and Scores 


0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


Derbyshire 24 MMdMsex 


33 


Durtiani 


2S Northants. 


Essex 


as 


Gl am organ 


26 NeWhflhan 

27 Sometw* 36 


Q tones, 


28 Sumy 


3? 


Hamp sh ire 


Kent 


29 Sussex 
Warwfcta. 


30 


Lancs 


31 Worcssto 


Leics. 


32 Yorkshire 


Complete county scores 
0930161323 

wes.ai'W®*' 


ML13OTT5«BnPl*Mrtl „ 

kirt. tSNMiMi8>s<*tl»s.«!n**:. 
Ot 71 7134473 
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Cricket 



County Championship 

Warwickshire v Lancashire 


W ,nc *ica^ 

ill Knight has 
a nice day 


SPORTS NEWS 25 


Athletics: the European Cup 




’ at Edgbaston 


jORM in county cricket 
may not, should not 
R* be an overriding crite- 
ripn for inclusion in 
th * England team but there is 
something reassuring none 
the less when a player imme- 
diately underlines his selec- 
tion. So while Steve James 
vras busy trying to remind the 
selectors what they had 
missed with another century 
Cor Glamorgan, Nick Knight 
was trumping him by doing 
much the sam e thing for 
Warwickshire. 

In a match that has been 
reduced to two days by the 
weather Knight was out for a 
career-best 292. having a 
whack shortly before the 
dose as Warwickshire, win- 
ning the toss and batting first, 
reached 374 for five. For the 
match to go anywhere other 
than as a scramble for bowl- 
ing points, a brace of forfei- 
tures will probably he in 
order this morning, a chase 
for Lancashire will not be 
that easy, however, for Mike 
Watkinson gained some pur- 
chase with his off spin and 
the opportunity will be there 
for Ashley Giles to show why 
he too has been included In 
the En^and squad. 

An optimist would say that 
Knight's consistent runs are a 
good csnen for the Test Pessi- 
mism, -on the other hand, sug- 
gestsihat, although he has hit 
a rich vdn of runs, fortune’s 
wheel spins too rapidly and 
spitefully for comfort 

Yesterday’s inning s, virtu- 
ally without blemish over six- 
anda-balf hours and with 21 
fours, , waa his third century 


of the first-class summer and. 
if his 143 last Wednesday 
against Ireland in the 
NatWest Trophy is included, 
his third in four innings in all 
cricket. This is an too good to 
last, and the going will be 
harder in Manchester than it 
was yesterday on a slow pitch 
and against an attack de- 
prived through injury once 
more of Wasim Akram. 

For the second match run- 
ning the Warwickshire in- 
nings was given a solid foun- 
dation by Knight and Mike 
Powell. Two weeks ago they 
both scored hundreds in add- 
ing 272 against Sussex: yester- 
day the opening partnership 
was worth 109 when Glen 
Chappie found the edge of 
Powell’s bat. He played well 
for his 53. 

While Knight was cashing 
in. the Warwickshire captain 
Brian Lata was no closer to 
disproving the notion that he 
is leading a demanding sup- 
plementary existence as a 
Mexican midfielder and a 
cyber-heroine. Fleetingly yes- 
terday, when from successive 
deliveries he rocked on to the 
back foot and clubbed Wat- 
kinson’s off spin through 
extra cover and then mid- 
wicket, the flame appeared to 
have been ignited. But things 
are just not going for him at 
present and it was a struggle 
thereafter, with Peter Martin 
in particular squaring him up 
and passing the outside edge, 
and then rapping him pain- 
fully on the hand. 

He had batted 20 overs for 
his 25 before he was run out 
by Graham Lloyd's direct hit 
from cover as be backed up 
too for. It never rains, and all 
that. 
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Best foot forward . . . Colin Jackson flows over the last to win the 110m hurdles for a fourth tim e 


MISHA JAPARIDZE 


Middlesex v Essex 





ts ton 


after Test axe fells 


. ..... . Britain find rich reserve 

Gatting doubles . . . . . . 

before the dealing to ensure last-lap victory 
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F OR the third day run- 
ning - rain took its toll of 
foe action here at the 
Waite*' ground and by the 
timea prolonged lunch inter- 
val came to an end Mark 
Raaprakash and Paul Prich- 
ard, tin two captains, had 
cooked - up a deal in an at- 
tempt To ensure a meaningful 
finale today. 

Ihe agreement entailed a 
couple of passages of the sort 
that stake cricket look eccen- 
tric, to say the least, to the 
uninitiated. First Middlesex 
batfod for two overs when 
play was resumed and added 
three, runs before declaring 
on 488 for two. 

As the day drew to Its close 
Essex had scored a shade too 
quickly add with four overs 
te a long discussion involv- 
ing rerpfojrvi and umpires pre- 
ceded an over of uear-wides 
by Ramprakash and one hall 
from David Nash, with Essex 
decl in in g any run-scoring op- 
portunities so that they might 
declare at the pre-arranged 
total of I5L ’ 

Middlesex will forfeit their 
second mntng o thin morning 
and Essex will be left needing 
388 to win off a minimum of 
96 overs. On a pitch that has 
given little help to the 
bowlers so for it is not such a 
daunting task. It is even poss- 
ible Ramprakash has been too 

generous. 


The third day started with 
Mike Gatting on 180 and Ram- 
prakasb yet to score. Forty 
minutes after the start Gat- 
ting reached the 10th double 
century of his career, striking 
Ronnie Irani for three fours 
off four deliveries followed by 
a three. 

When within sight of his 
career-best 258 not out. which 
he scored at Bath in 1984, Gat- 
ting holed out to Prichard at 
mid-off on 241. It came off 428 
deliveries and he struck 30 
boundaries. It was probably 
as good an innings as the 41- 
year-old has played for some 
years. IT this is to be his last 
season he could well how out 
on a high note. 

On a pitch like tins one 
batsmen hate to get out and 
Darren Robinson must have 
been bitterly disappointed 
when Gatting snapped him up 
at first slip off Jamie Hewitt 
with only five to his name. 

Prichard fell nine overs 
later when be had made 23, 
trying to steer Angus Fraser 
to third man but succeeding 
only in getting a thin outside 
edge to tiie wicketkeeper. 

Only one more wicket was 
to foil: that of Paul Grayson, 
taken at short midwicket off 
the bowling of Paul Weekes, 
but not before he had made 
54, his best championship 
score of the season. 

Then came the last rites, 
the bizarre final seven deliv- 
eries. But all will be worth it, 
if only north London can stay 
dry. 


Duncan Mackay in St Petersburg sees a 
batch of youngsters clinch a remarkable win 



Somerset v Hampshire 




White makes his mark as 
spinners fail to cash in 


RITISH athletics 
may be bankrupt but 
on the track it 
showed it still has 
rich reserves of talent when 
the men retained the Euro- 
pean Cup against the odds in 
the Petrovsky Stadium here 
yesterday. 

At the end of an afternoon 
of fluctuating fortunes, dur- 
ing which the lead changed 
hands eight times In a 
fiercely fought competition, 
Britain clinched the trophy 
thanks to victory in the final 
event, the 4x400 metres 
relay. That meant Britain 
took the lead for the fourth 
time in the day and beat Ger- 
many by 2v= points. 

The victory, which ensures 
Britain qualify for the World 
Cup final in Johannesburg in 
September, confounded the 
prediction of statisticians. 
None believed Britain could 
win without the retired Lin- 
ford Christie, the inspiration 
for their victories in 1989 and 
1997. or recover from missing 
leading athletes through in- 
jury. The women also 
shrugged off forecasts of rele- 
gation by finishing fifth in a 
competition won by Russia. 

Just as on the first day, 
when outstanding perfor- 
mances from the unheralded 
high-jumper Ben Challenger, 
the king-jumper Nathan Mor- 
gan and the 3,00am runner 
Anthony Whiteman helped 
give Britain a seven-point lead, 
the lesser-known members of 
the squad were the corner- 
stone of yesterday's victory. 


Mark Richardson, winner 
of the 400m on Saturday who 
anchored the relay team 
home, paid tribute to the 
youngsters brought in. “This 
is just a great team perfor- 
mance," he said. "No one ex- 
pected us to win, not even 
ourselves. The second-string 
performers won it for us. 
They surpassed themselves.” 
While Colin Jackson was 
awarded the Athlete of the 
Meeting for his victory in the 
UOm hurdles, it was Doug 
Walker who was the real 
hero. After helping Britain’s 
4 x 100m relay team win on 
Saturday he was struck down 
by a stomach complaint over- 
night which threatened his 
place in the 200m. 

But the 24-year-old from 
Edinburgh ignored the prob- 
lem to race to victory in a per- 
sonal best of 20.42sec as bis 
rivals from Germany and 
Russia were floundering in 
sixth and seventh places 
respectively. Hie then rushed 
past television crews wanting 
to interview him to be vio- 
lently sick in the tuirneL 
Walker's win confirmed 
Britain had fully recovered 
from their disastrous start to 
the day. Their overnight lead 
was wiped out immediately 
when the pole-vauiter Mike 
Edwards no-heighted as Rus- 
sia's Yevgeniy Smiryagin tri- 
umphed. “At one point I 
thought we had lost it,” said 
Max Jones, Britain's perfor- 
mance director. “But we had 
a couple of good results and it 
was turned round.” 


It was Jackson who got 
Britain’s challenge back on 
track when he won the UOm 
hurdles title for the fourth 
time. The Welshman, third in 
the previous day's loom, 
flowed effortlessly over the 
barriers to clock 13.l7sec, his 
ninth consecutive victory of 
the summer. 

Coventry's Andy Hart then 
finished third in the 800m in a 
best of lmin 46.i9sec after 
picking off four runners down 
the home straight. Walker 
continued the momentum and 
the triple-jumper Jonathan 
Edwards claimed Britain’s 
fifth victory of the weekend in 
an event which proved the 
turning point of the match. 

The Briton leapt 17.29m to 
win, as expected, for a fourth 



Radcliffe . . . first in the 
5,000m, second in the 1500 


consecutive year. But the 
highly rated Andrey Kuren- 
noy jumped only 15.95m and 
finished last — effectively rul- 
ing Russia out of contention 

Germany briefly regained 
the lead sifter Boris Henry's 
javelin win but were unable 
ro finish within the two 
places of Britain required in 
the 4 x 400m relay, ending up 
fifth. Richardson was almost 
the length of the home 
straight ahead at the finish 
and could afford to showboat 
in the final few metres, put- 
ting the baton to his mouth as 
if lighting a celebratory cigar. 

Picking up the trophy was a 
fitting end to the European 
Cup career of Roger Black, 
the team captain who is retir- 
ing at the end of the season. "I 
didn’t even know some of 
these athletes' names before I 
came here but they scrapped 
for every point and proved 
everyone wrong who thought 
we couldn’t win,” he said. 

The outstanding individual 
performance in the women’s 
event came from Fiona May, 
the Slough-born athlete who 
turned her back on Britain to 
represent Italy. She set Ital- 
ian national records in the 
triple-jump of 14.65m and 
long-jump of 7.08m to be 
named Female Athlete of the 
Meeting. 

But she was run close by 
Paula Radcliffe. Having won 
the 5,000m on Saturday in a 
season’s best of 15:06:87, Brit- 
ain's new women’s captain 
gave a stirring performance 
in the 1500m yesterday. She 
pushed Russia's Olga Komya- 
gina all the way to the line to 
lose by 0.04sec in a time of 
435:92, within a whisker of 
her fastest ever. 
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ftDjE? WHITE, the Devo- 
'*ii«lbr-owh6se Somerset 
Sttear. mated almost before it 
star tod - VB£h Qne appea ra nce 
** a^tegtkger in 199V finally 
gage- ffigtark here as a for- 
contest meandered 

towarf** contrived finlsh - 

tiampshfra’s 26 -year-old 
opener hit his fourth century 
to spofl foe script for his old 
ctob just as Somerset’s spin- 
tes' thought they bad finally 
fotojdjferoiirable conditions. 

Afier weeks of slow, seatn- 
tog tracks, Mushtaq Ahmed 
® last saw a brown surface 
more suited to his 
of leg-epfo tricks. When 
bpg nw their first 
nmings five minutes before 
«jach White and John 
Stephenson were Immedl- 

confronted by the Faki- 
yjto and the off-spinner 


« i -I 3 
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1 home captain Peter 
heartened moving 
dto ^overnight to an over- 
52 first , century of the sea- 
was ready to give bis 
— -Andy Caddlck and 



: Graham Rose comparatively 
light duties after Somerset 
had posted 378. But neither 
Mushtaq nor Pierson could 
summon the accuracy to ex- 
ploit the situation and extract 
turn sharp enough to justify 
the posse of dose fielders. 

By the tima Caddick was 
given a second spell Hamp- 
shire were 171 for one. the 
toedium-pacer Keith Parsons 
removing Stephenson for 67, 
visibly annoyed at departing 
with a century in view. 
Mushtaq, curiously bowling 
largely around the wicket, 
and the lanky Pierson had 
shared 26 overs, conceding a 
combined total of 91 runs. 

Stephenson's half-century 
featured 10 fours and a six, 
testimony to Somerset's fail- 
ure to maintain lin e an d 
length. White was less aggres- 
sive. but equally adept in dis- 
patching the regular bad balls 
in reaching a fine 100 off 160 
deliveries, with 14 fours. 

He was out soon afterwards 
as Mushtaq belatedly broke 
through, but Paul Whitaker's 
breezy half-century took 
Hampshire to 259 for two, 121 
runs behind. 


Rugby League 

Super league : CastiefoRj 4 Wigan 34 

Paul struts his stuff 


Andy Wilson 


W IGAN’S signing Of the 
Australian interna- 
tional Greg Elorimo 
last week increased specula- 
tion that Henry Paul will 
return to New Zealand at the 
end of this season. If so, it win 
be a dreadful loss for the 
English game. 

Paul ghosted through for 
two typically effortless tries 
to ensure his Wigan team- 
mates could engage cruise- 
control mode for the last half- 
hour yesterday. There were 
clever kicks, flick-passes and 
a number of gliding runs as 
well as the odd infuriating 
error — paradoxically, part of 
Paul’s appeal since be arrived 
here In 1993. 

The Wigan coach John 
Monie is more impressed by 


toe hard-nosed professional- 
ism of Florimo; certainly he 
was not impressed by Paul's 
failure to appear at training 
on Saturday because be had 
overslept Wigan have first 
option to re-sign Paul when 
his contract expires in the 
autumn, but Monie suggested 
that be may be sacrificed on 
the altar of the salary cap. 

That tight cap was cm Mon- 
te's mind when he com- 
plained he could not even af- 
ford “an interview" with 
Shaun Edwards when the 
player was available last 
week. That would also have 
been food for thought for 
Paul's half-back partner Tony 
Smith, had he been able to 
think clearly . 

Smith had been clobbered 
by his former team-mate 
Dean Sampson In the 15th 
minute. He staggered iff but 


returned a few minutes later 
and even played his part in 
the opening try. When the 
smelling salts wore off, 
though. Smith revisited Dis- 
neyland «nH was withdrawn 
after vomiting on the field. 

Andy Farrell provided the 
final pass for the first three 
tries, respectively by Gary 
Connolly, Paul and Danny 
Moore. The hefty teenager 
Paul Smith replied but the 
home side were always out- 
gunned and Paul Johnson 
scored Wigan's fifth try be- 
fore Farrell ended the romp 
with a solo effort. 


Gay: WWU. Maloney. VMM. 

Chapman: Daws. Ford: Samson. Orr. 
McKsli. Schick. Tonka. Harland. 
tiitiBltinmi Syfcse. P Smbti. M Smith. 
noMn. 

WhM Radlinsu; BeB, comony. Moons. 
'Robinson: Paul. T Smith: Cowls, 
McCormack. Uoeirov. Bella, Cawidy. 
Farrell. Muiltidaw Ofliran*. Houghton. 
O’Connor, p Johnson- 

S Cummings (toms). 


Goulding back 
with a bang 

B obbie goulding 
kicked eight goals and 
crossed twice on his return 
from the bench to take St 
Helens to a 48-12 win over 
Salford at Knowsley Road. 

Saints scored two tries in 
the first 13 minutes cour- 
tesy of Sean Long and 
Anthony Sullivan, leaving 
the Reds trailing 24-0 at the 
break. 

Malcolm Alker scored 
Salford’s first try in the 
44th minute before Saints 
responded with three tries 
In seven minutes from 
Goulding, Chris Smith and 
Brett Goldspink. 

Goulding' s second try 
Cftwia in injury time when 
he took a Goldspink lack to 
plunge over. 

Goulding. controver- 
sially dropped from the 
starting line-up four games 
ago, said: "I am glad to he 
back and hopefully I will 
keep my place." 


Golf 


Torrance 
turns the 
clock back 


Gordon Rfehanftson In Paris 


S AM TORRANCE kept 
his nerve to end three 
summers without a 
win by clawing his 
way to his 21st Tour triumph 
in the French Open at 
National Club near Versailles 
yesterday. 

After starting the day by 
losing the lead for the first 
time since his opening 64, 
Torrance drew on 27 years of 
tournament experience to 
answer the challenge of his 
Ryder Cup team-mate Bern- 
hard Langer and a multi- 
national band of rising talents 
with a final-round 70. 

Torrance's 12-under-par ag- 
gregate or 276 in the end gave 
him victory by two strokes 
but it came down to the last 
two holes after the 44- year-old 
Scot bogeyed the 15th to slip 
back to id under par. Italy's 
Massimo Florioli and the 
Frenchman Olivier Edmond 
had already returned 10* 
under totals and the Austra- 
lian Matthew Goggin eagled 
the 18th to Join them. 

Langer, despite seeing 
birdie putts of 10 feet and 15 
feet lip out at the 16th and 
17th. set up a 12-foot eagle 
chance at the last that would 
have given him a 12-under ag- 
gregate. but again the ball 
stayed above ground. 

Torrance, knowing he 
needed a birdie to win. got 
two. At the uphill 17th he 
steered a seven-wood to 
within 12 Inches and left with 
the luxury of three putts to 
win he required only two. 

Sporting the Scotland blue 
shirt and slacks he wore on 
Thursday, when he shot the 
eight-under round that was to 
prove the best of the tourna- 
ment Torrance has almost 
certainly secured one of five 
automatic spots still available 
in the next month’s Open at 
Royal Birkdale. 

“It was a very special day 


for me — 1 never felt like the 
second oldest man in the 
field.” said the delighted Scot. 
“I feel strong and fit and 
young at heart and I am con- 
vinced 1 can win a few more 
tournaments before I am fifty. 

’1 got off to the worst start J 
could have when my second 
spun back into the water for a 
bogey at the first but I picked 
up a couple erf 1 quick birdies. I 
hit a lot of very good shots 
under pressure and it was al- 
ways my tournament to lose.” 

Torrance's victory, his first 
since the 1995 British Mas- 
ters, earned him £83.330 and 
took his European Tour win- 
nings this season to £133,369, 
lifting him from 56th to 14th 
in the Volvo rankings. 

Colin Montgomerie's clos- 
ing 68 left him seven behind 
Torrance on 283 but he is 
back in upbeat mood as he 
contemplates the prospect of 
the hat-trick of Irish Open 
victories this week. 

He used the putter he won 
the PGA Championship with 
— the only one left since he 
broke the other prodding the 
ground after a double bogey 
on Friday — to close with 
four birdies and two eagles. 
The first eagle came from 20 
feet at the 3rd. toe second 
with a 75-foot putt at the last 

He admitted: “Its been a 
disappointing week but hav- 
ing a bad week doesn't make 
me a bad player. The negative 
things that happened are in- 
stantly forgotten and I am go- 
ing to Ireland with a very pos- 
itive attitude.” 

• Fiji’s Vijay Singh capped a 
bogey-free round with two 
birdies and an eagle over the 
closing five bales to take a 
two-stroke lead into the final 
round of the Western Open in 
Illino is. 

The first-round leader Greg 
Kraft was two shots back at 
203 after a six-under 66 and 
the (Mending champion Tiger 
Woods 11 strokes off the pace 
after firing a three-under 69. 



Watch the birdie . . . Sam Torrance hails the winning putt 



Now Saturday 
comes every day 

Visit footbalLguartfian for an exclusive daily 
World Cup diary from When Saturday Comes, 
the ground-breaking football magazine. 

rMxuartfian 
footfsall.giiardian.ca.uk 
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Racing 

Graham Rock sees Cash Asmussen given an armchair ride on Europe’s top colt to lift Ireland's premier race 




Dream Well strolls to Derby double 


D REAM WELL be- 
came the third win- 
ner of the French 
Derby to triumph in 
the Budweiser Irish Derby at 
Hie Curragh yesterday, run- 
ning away from City Honours 
in the final furlong to win by 
four-and-a-half lengths with 

Desert Pox a length away. 

Restrained by Cash Asmus- 
sen until he let out an inch or 
two of rein approaching the 
final furlong, the 2-1 favour- 
ite was always cruising. 

Risk Material and Takarian 
were battling for glory at the 
head of the field, but sweep- 
ing between the pair Dream 
Well destroyed them in half a 
dozen strides to emulate the 
double Derby 'victories of As- 
sert and Old Vic. 

“He is different class to any 
horse I have trained before," 
said Pascal Bary, who will 
now rest his stable star, 
bringing him back hi th e 
autumn to ran In the Prix 
Niel as a preliminary to the 
Prix de 1’Arc de Triompbe. 
“He is fantastic, a profes- 
sional who does what you 
want him to.” 

Persistent rain had turned 
the race into a raze test of 
stamina, but not for a stride 
did Asmussen seem to be 
worried. 

“When we tamed Into the 
straight and they Canned out. 
there was never and real 
doubt.” he said. The Ameri- 
can. who won the Arc on 
Suave Dancer six years ago, 

is looking forward to riding 
Dream WeQ at Longchamp. 
*Td have to say this would be 
one of my better chances,” he 
added with a smiling 
qnd w > lntpmen t. 

Simon Crisford had no ex- 
cuses for Godolphin’s runner- 
up. “He went through the 
ground, but was beaten by a 
very good horse. You could 
name the winner four Air- 
longs out, and it wasn't City 
Honours!" 

With Sadian, partnered by 



Class act . . . Cash Asmussen surges clear on Dream Well in yesterday’s Classic at The Curragh 


PHOTOGRAPH: JUUAN HSWfflT/ALLSPORT 


Kieren Fallon, finishing lame 
in last place, it was a disap- 
pointing fhallpng p from the 
English raiders, and across 
the Channel Silver Patriarch 
was beaten Into fourth place 
behind Andre Fabre's Fra- 
grant Mix in a tactical race 
for the Group One Grand Prix 
de Saint-Cloud. 

The winner had previously 
landed the Grand Prix de 


Chantilly under an inspired 
ride from Olivier Peslier, and 
once again the French cham- 
pion jockey set out to malm 
the running. 

John Reid and Romanov 
took over after half a mile, 
but was unwilling to step up 
the tempo significantly. “That 
would have played into Pat’s 
bands,” he said. Eddery was 
hard at work as soon, as the 


field levelled up in the 
straight, and the Coronation 
Cup winner could make no 
ground on the leaders. 

Peslier had been biding his 
time, and bringing Fragrant 
Mix between the two English 
challengers, his mount quick- 
ened dear In the final 100 
metres to beat Romanov by a 
length with Gazelle Royale a 
farther length and a half 


away and Silver Patriarch, 
the heavily-hacked 9-10 
favourite, a further three- 
quarters back in fourth. 

“He’s a stayer who needs a 
decent gallop, but we didn’t 
want to go on,” said John 
Dunlop explaining Sliver Pa- 
triarch's lacklustre 
performance. 

“The pace was much too 
slow, as we thought it might 


be," said Eddery. “He was not 
beaten on merit" Peter Chap- 
ple-Hyam was pleased with 
Romanov, who was defeating 
Silver Patriarch for the 
second time this season, and 
these two high-class horses 
will meet for a third battle in 
the King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Diamond 
Stakes at Ascot three weeks 
on Saturday. 


Sport in brirf 

Smith has all-clearjp 
for 




AUdSS. ■ saoageria! 

■ p __. X!„ *> Ai-rbiftKnOS. _ i : "Hla 


defied to the Rangers vtocbatanaiL 





“I havSt spoken to Walter for a while because^ : 'fy 

!? e h inesStand, we are expecting him to take , ) 

to go somewhere else, we would respect that - \ 

It is entirely his decision. 

Ainslie favourite to win class 

.... l n.^.maJa11ief snHT.au- ' 



half a secorri. with Simon CaiarofNewZealandin 
third. Doohan. the reigning world champion, now lies second m 

ti«» championship, three points behind Biaggi- . .. 

In the 250cc race, victory went to Italy^s Valentino Rossi, ndlng 
an Aprflia. Rossi, third in the world championship, was almost 20 
seconds dearof teammate Jargens Fuchs of Germany, with 
champ ion HaraehikaAohi of Japan third on a Honda. 

Histocy was made in the i2Scc race when lSyearokl Marco 
Melandri beat favourite Kazuto Sakata. Meland ri now becomes 

the youngesfceverwiimerofa Grand Prix event 


A first for women’s eights 

AMONG allthe razzmatazz cf World Cups — rowing’s own as wdl 
as socrer’s — Henley more tiban holds Its head high with a 
glittering entry for its 17 events which start on Wednesday, icrios 
Christopher Dodd. Next weekend will see women’s intematiaml •_ 

eights on rowing’s most famous one mile 770 yards for the first 
Him oe aw>n 3c annpflrnnrfi nfRederave and Pmsent who w 



selected and aro the likely finalists especially with the British 
crew’s second place in the most recent round of the World Cop. 
The likely finalists in the Diamonds are the holder, Greg Seartecf 
Mctoey , and the world champion Jamie Koven of the PS who ' 
was beaten by Searie in an epic semi-final last year. 
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Pontefract Jackpot card with guide to the form 
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Windsor tonight 
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Agues In brackets after horse's name denote days shea last ouUng 


6 ,^I 0 ST AL L0 ™^ for 


SKY 


1(15} 

2® 


9(1) 

4(1<» 

GO* 

era 

7R 

«H3 

era 


Man 

TIB 

12(4) 

rani) 

HflB 

B0 

100 

17(13) 

«(17) 


THE BUND HEAP 

1 m 67yds £3.31 8 (1 8 declared) 

1401-4 BdaAaltaaaafmQ) I Vteata 6-10-0 — .. T Spake to 
005010 aagelate(U|Gl)KQnfc0ant&wfl 

S Sates* 82 

2-3300 Cttm (H| dQGBddns 5-9-6 S Dnmaa to 

60-«« »alwart»84Apfl (OgH liter 9-W -..VDyre 87 

35633 Dayate(17)DteOlnol 3-9-1 SWteatttoto 

-15204 tvaHtany (1R(CD)yftrtd 5-3-0 IMa to 

10 WD HWapatop7)VSre»&4-l3 F Ljodi M 

45^222 fcvatato Lad Hu«njran 3-8-1 1.0 BretoM BB 

00-100 D«B)Pt Of Eten|4Z) (CO) E Waiter 

&-8-10 B maay (7)* 82 

000-3 IIbU— antfflJJartae 3-8-6 ... . A UcSom to 
450420 Vxteon^lta HBorei«-3 ■ half 84 

50-030 aaadlU4r(24)GUaoawi 4-8-1 G Cater 19 

360444 HdOfraaMaiBBPBFtare 5-7-13 Marita Dare 83 
00005 Fart Ate (32) A0 RF tel 7-7-U) .. .M toH (3)* 84 

11400) m*rerp)mj»ltaer 8-7-10 E Bated* 73 

0C6560 FravOterepBIPireMIS-r-ia Aten CMk (5)* to 

£00-00 Press #fl*in (21 JPifeiwail 6-7-10 P Doa p) 77 

own BttOfA lad p21)RFto«*f 3-7-10 J lorn 71 


_ 6-1 F«a Scabncs. 7-1 Oprafe. B-1 Bta flu Ftaoi Ca Uan. tonwg. 

ftriODUGfiUl 10-1 Wekms'sKiPil 


7 Q^DBLSONRWESTQRSNQV 


SKY 


AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

5f £3.176 {9 dedansd) 

11 CtarateCcUPM (CD) n Haired? Pai Mtef •* 

14 BadLtan(m(D)|to)JWniT>ctF-lJ 8 Cate to 

Montana BltactaiB- 10 .. ... K Fate — 

10 Ctate»UcT(73)mAirw8-7 J told a 

60 ltadaCdwPRBUK)ai8-7 MTetMt 83 

0 8teaO(AngB(U|K|ai8-r R Csctaaae 82 

5321 Aeata(ttJ(D)ireF'[Wfcid8-5 P Doe (5) 87 

B) AUPwnstefttJRCtiiaA-* . . . , J Uaa 79 

OSatoSta*ai(m>«uT7-l3 _ torts Day* 79 

_ 11-10 COpiot? Gtad. 5-1 Red Ire. 6-1 Ootee l». M Aibi 12-1 
ttfstaa. rVocflKAragm 16-iUKtoOctei. 


7^40 B&L POTTOGHl FILLIES 


CONDITONS STAKES ZYO 

& £4,536 (H declared) 

1 6fc*»Ba*aLea(W)BH(.«n8-i;' 


SKY 


PMEddat 87 


is shHtoor(mnPM^8-i2 s 

0 Bata lata (M)R Havw 8-8 Bare mkB 78 

n ■afiMaftfiKtayM C Scaly 78 

4 Start OarRr ftSJM Jar* 8-8 P 

AteaAnde«>tamB-5 _ » J Otocsar — 

BatetaadlBtatag»-5 LNU — 

Bed Hay fl town 8-5 B Patera — 

.9-4 sae-WoB, 4-1 Op* tow Ua. Bataraood. 6-1 Ssaei Oarer, *-t Br ta 

Lac, 10-1 AntaAppto. tod Mar. 25-1 »Ma*Ufe 


2fl 

30 

4« 

6 ( 1 ) 

6(71 

7« 

Bfl 


QHSmSHAHDKAP 


SKY 


6f £3,597 (11 dedared) 

000(0- ®plPte*)( P54) JSteftar 5-10-0 B 

06046 SfrJtay (21) (DfPtanriy 9-9-10 s 

000601 DritaSdtal (28) (P)V Son 6-9-8 ■ 

040400 SaarermroifcsGMarae-9-* T Spate 

tnsc Casta Eqataa 19 fQMOwren 4-6-13 .. Pal Efttaqr 
HMD CMptead Bay (tsspi) (BRA top 4-6-9 — C ScaOf 

00641 SUttogTkae (TQp) Lad Kkadapte 4-8-7 ■ Bpaa 87 

06000 MctaPte (9| kCuretan 4-7-10 ■ ten 77 

OOGO-6 lad Ckme (29 DCnaacw 4-7-10 J Ian 84 

loaom maflq)WPifawfcg-7-ifl pbhei m 

30E005 PtataGB PR (D)JBridga 5-7-10 8 Batata) B2 

BaBhc 9-4 Cate Equaa. 9-2 SMRq Itaie. 5-1 Data Sotal 6-1 Sb Joar. Soracr. 
12-1 ate. 14-1 Opted Bay Las Once. 


HI 

20 

30 

4» 

fig 

w 

•a 

an 

TOnjA 

tiff 


g^QSUMMr BUSWESS HANDICAP 


1m3f 135yds £3,571 (13decLared) 

38000- CtarihdlMtol(JE)Clkrtte5-9-13 B 

00106 PwtoaaeammiBrttnp 10-9-13 .. llarto Dayw 

54020 Get Baa Bar (21) A tot 4-9-8 D Samay 

122126 Raatoada*nf))GMcCaai 4-9-7 fl SKrttatea (5) 
40500 ltaddatetar{iq(BF)C Hagai 7-9-6 .. Part Edda^ 8* 

03-530 Piwpaettrt Caw (81) JPwna 5-9-6 A Fata 82 

HOW larataaMPR (CO) G Batej 5-9-5 S Drone 85 

W5S3 Pad«rMdtarep7)DEteaft3-9-2 ... 8 Paue m 82 

75000 UtetflaAacflra m PNreir5-8-8 .._J irm 70 

WMD R Codsreatato 

00-006 PiiDderLaagre(ll)KCifninpBavBRHi 

8-9-3 — B Caflsta 83 

00603 Tda(24BtiTkeil)r6-8-0 - ....J dotal 77 

K&MJ CMagaSUalUbM|jrqPHtaod9-7-t3 _ ■ How 84 
4-1 Roteaa. 5 -1 flee Bea Bor. 6-1 Pa» iteayi toa Vftitaw. 7-1 Preh 
Kyn 9-i OataKta.Oadn 


ira 

2P 

3S 

4(H» 

Sfl 

8(4) 

7112) 

8 ( 1 ) 

•D 

WI13 
11 B 


12(111 

130 


9 i Q^^h^tohc^eclass^ 


STAKES 

1m2f £2.444 (12 deciarad) 

25006 CbenitaaFSgM (7)S Motor 4-3-5 

«W1 lsi e|tanM1aii (X31)M Woe 6-9-5 

44422 Ocaan Part (30Q{D) (BR IftMtaita; 7-9-5 . A Oat 88 

50050 Sasto State (SOSDo.4-9-5 W Rte 8* 

TOI-n Shea Fan pi) FUtarcn 8-3-6 R Hurtles 88 

ffl-EW WdftteCaguraAEJO«ewi6-9-5 K Fafios * a 

mill lad|Ractebr(3MCteURni 3-9-4 . .. t Caftaa (7)«98 
LBOSOI Parted P wpt ( 6) (H)S 0*i 4-9-? .... II Ssitt (7) 83 

246 30 TataTtetmjttq 4*-? . . PP Matey ® 89 

4.VI BOnazaa (9)U Jane 3-fl-0 p miririiin BS 

440TJ] Beta* wortert. J-O-/ .. .. s Drone* 77 

014VM D|taaBaMp4)(BRWHw3-9-r . . . J Md 84 

Batlhv 2-1 lair Hate**. 7-1 Ppm Bob. b- 1 hst-a ftm. El Qaiw 10-1 


IB 
20 
3 [4) 
4|1£) 

n 

BIT) 

701) 

an 

ann 

wra 

mu 

12 fi) 


Musselburgh tonight 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


3 . 3 Q S MS 


i« 

irn 

34S# 

40 

Si7| 

in 

70 
• (4) 


lm 41 £2,951 (B declared) 

645534 EnztaRStato CRN LAWEfci d-^-^ 

>3321 Rita aetata OWStoafe 3-3-10 — 

000-12 MO lad (17) ARMPresca 3-3-4. ... E 

73nC5 Aral RteCTmAltateSs 4-8-1 3 C 

06301 Eassge O te nra(n)|M)0 flaatert 3-8-6 R 

3SZLC5 Grtte Ace (13) R Soar 5-^5 J 

4400TC totalise Is (OlBB Jt. tec 5-8-3 J 

CCMG0 StatOnck to (C) O Qftxaa 7-7-12 — L 


fl£ 


Pitas 87 


7-4 tor* Ul 7-2 PitoVottn 9-2 &ev ft*. 6-1 Aara tor KHWnxLn 


^|QQ nxra£Y MAEOI STj^£S 2YQ 


> 7 f 0.102(6 declared) 


HR 

fS 

40 

10 

Bfl 


r(o«PwcarM. 

(Tn H Kami ?-0 . 


fi I 

xr ga! i l ute cm pBii&MtoBi m 

5 ■rSaBtateORPCW^O - 

Q91tatata(ra5EwKi94 

0 fte Tatars (12) JF&6erald 9-0 


X Crtai (7) *90 

C Bator to 

Httaj ac 

W J imaiiwi 82 


9-mnneiBa.J-l IBSdCere 7-2 Djasre U&t. 14-1 Tta Ha. Tn To Itpi 


^gQPOCMJWDS HUES’ SHIMC STAKE 2T0 






St £1.S1B (4 decteBtfi 

0055 State* (T7JR Saar 8-3 

SHta(dJO«aM 

40022 SWaOddaatomCFaftsSM 

004 WttfiPrt(Tl)B Matas 8-3 

11-9 Super SMa 6-4 Waste IT-2 Sum S X. 7-1 3a*e. 


._.C . 

G MMtoto 




in 


MAYFAR HANDICAP 

6f £2.637 (It declared) 

OSMO laaarXoticCISaaflaB 4-943 CTaa^a p) V 

H0Q2MM»{n>JlB*i4*4 -J total to 

(54538 tal i I i ta re l II I Wgqc FarfXfS 4-9-6 ... C tartar* *30 

34301 totetatesa Sad (to «)) XOnteM 5-9-5 ...P Drtte (7) 87 

403003 PaOtaltanresi (U»W RfJOCiaaw 4-9-1 L Ctarara 86 

MK4 PataBaB(B)N5«n Kl-9-11 - . J InatoB to 

OBttMRrtflLflflC Sett 4-84 C Barer 82 

0-9300 8atalaaflOU®GP«feta5-&-3 A*CaB|« » 

Moao taaflj JWwtr 3-6-2 X Rnuhf * 87 

D0406»ltotaBJaif«l44-2_^. ^.Jtota 83 

3S7D00 WtodrStoteaeff (qp)Rteeock 9-7-iQ DriaBbaoa* 71 


4-1 Pctxa. 5-1 "A CbESOOL 11-? Itesaafems SW. &-1 tataot Wfttatetamoj 


6 55 
7.25 
7.S5 

855 

35 


Seated By Fane 
Afehvycfi Arrow (nap) 
Mkpep 
Rued Pride 
BredeneGoM 


GoPodftfve 
Neateapen 
AMwycti Arrow 
Locfey Begonia 
Misty Meor 
Mna Lina (nap) 

ftgN-tuyrial. ana tn* of ataaxi lKm «n store urns nre) 41 ran- 
m GiraoM 51 

Going: Good * Dcnoss hfirfar: • Top farm raUig. 

Draw: lew number; fawned owi 51 High tea ora 71 and 1m 

Seven day stents a. None. 

BSnkawf find thne 6 55 Grand Hotel 72Ex Braramj Low. (town 

pjtnot 

Rqures fn hradrete oiler horse's name denote ffiys since fast outing. 
JL JURIS. 


6.55 


GIFFORD APPRENTICE HGAP 

2mJ2.i55i8def.bred) 


SKY 


2GW4& toodraaasORIPlireunnNvA-^-IO T Esn (5)«M 

warn agastfcteJtmtDwwb-B-l^ J Cange (5) 87 

DC6D0- SoRas(J1RABaipp5-6-J J Baataj — 

234W nii nni i— c a (HP) JGfltfr UTB-0 . .. . P Seoda 83 
61355 tawdeaSPltaWbb-7-12 . B Egn (q 82 

4*0304 flotort)»e(ll)MnGfWH>r-io tape Barter 8$ 

06164 «kdaae i nfltog*(A4(C9)->Cufe 

6-f-iO . PM total M 

OOKOb 6tedlBMnfllMcta4-7-i0 L Bn w as (5)* u 

^ 9-i iffgci ifajj. b-: Ux*x&r. it .'vawr itoM l 6-ir l onttw 

10-1 So tom. itaoeftKto.&tvtai 12-1 CWrtHoM. 


• « 


7.25 


WHrTB0RKSELLHCAP3YD 

y £2,723 (1? declared) 


SKY 


i« 

2H 

3(11 

4 m 

sra 

«w 

7no) 

•a 

9(13 
IB 0 
u» 
W(»l 


iwm Bean TtarraadP)J tor 9-3 ... 

-33JS B dk weto (Hq test ade 9-7 
35506 fitaaaHnr® Plan 3-2 .. — 

SWE Sated By FaelfiJttmingn 6-11 
*660 TtawTaeartgROMteKe-H . 

026* Satiafi1)U(3ianuiB-9 . 

BOO)- &«taB37)A6afci&-7 

002604 SwerGaanfflCDwrrS' 6 - 
06030 taMaPBB)ei(H)R»utanw]3-6 

O 06 an tata| uw (qniMta 7 - 13 . 

«rc* tataagto(7)U&ta?-12 J Ifcltei (?) 

00600 Ptai n a B aatWgfiGOttadT-fO tea Nate (5) * 

_ 7-2 SuMOrLB? P-2 Heen The PiauL 6-1 Ihrre loners Wdi Pam 
»-i GtEsflao. sai taw tod 



in 

2 1 IJ 

3(14 

4(41 

5(2) 


EC UUNG & CmilCKSHANK 


iw/WMAHA6£S®fT HANDICAP j 

1 m 6f £3.435 (7 declared) 

SKY 


(3HIU Stodnam (t3)ii Cu-i.i-imo 
latatas(1l)(C|nAJbn 11-9-2 
240271 «taytiiAm]W|W]UBrt>H-6 . _ 

AWXV Mnta Hydl (JS) (B) J OfttaO-fMJ 

4« «* OM«rCmatetM)(D)(Bflireuf«. V 4pr 


.. K Datay 85 
J ten to 
. H PeteartflD 
J F Eon — 


6|7] 

7U> 


106* MtegPMp3)taslD^lH»-6 . 
litera (7) [Q(V)PUaaaSi 3-7-10 


A talas* 17 


(7) It 


te-tatatewftora m* e 


1 m 4f £2.6 1 8 (3 declared) 


ira 


40- 4 PrafliliP(tefRPUitel\6-'3-9 a Min 1 ma 
2(1) 0tt16Wto*l«HB)ireMB™*,4-W "TX5w£ 
3W 5 UterBaootePBACjnievsM ... . c canw (7) 88 
10-HludtyllannH. ll-aFtdtaixn. b-1 PwjtefcPrJi 


3(71 


DRY BURN RATING RaATH) MAHHI 
STAKES 

71 30yds £2.583(7 declared) 

rtHU) 0etteCto«B&*wel3-fl-11 . 

45-ui AterfnjotttrffcJrH-ll . .. 

4WO.V ttaT«Ce(7)JBm> J-d-11 .. . . 

4W3 ^ a nterti (7) Haiftaa .1-9-11 .. 

21D0 Rn«PittapDteMfte*nJ^6 

3S«» ltaflailanpol)ACatol3-0-8 .. 

■v«o total tear (RM janani^ . M m 

w tew Cay. 13-2 Mortioi. 


78 

PBraarr (7) u 
J p to*a* B 
ACteasertSO 
■ C Cawr (7) a 
DmiHcRbuh to 


Ate 


Q ORG0SF0RDBAYHAND1CAP 

V 1m J2.916 (B deciared) 

BsaassiKf - r - ' ■ » 


Results 



GOODWOOD 

2.10C1n)> 1. SOmETBIfflEMI, P R0O^ 
eon (B-1): a. Or— Cad (B-fl); a, Bs diia 
mere (9-1). 6-1 lav Swiss Law. 10 ran W 
sM. (Miss Gay Krtlowey) Tote: ESBO; £2^0. 
Cl 60, can. Duel P-. C2B.40. Trta: CKBJO. 
CSF:£3966. 

XrtO (Vra If 192vta)i 4> itom MUT, A ' 

NlchalTs (11-4 lavj; 2, Stak As a Pant 
(100-30); a, itad U inta ge (15-2). fl ran*. - 
a 1 (M Tompkins) Tow BJXh C230. C160.- 
Dual F:C3.70.CSF: ET1.13. tat&snrtor. 
3.10 (1 tu> 1,PAMTAli, K Oariny (11— 2];2,, 

Sweat Wtoataetaaa (9-1): S, TupWnrt 
(20-1 ]; 4, Yonag Preoadent (14-1). 11-4 
lav Star Invader. 20 ran UL IX Shd- p 
Balding) Tate; C77Dr £2.10, £1.70. £8.10. 
C8.40. Dual Fr 01.40. CSF: C50JO. Trtcasc 
£82098. NR: Further Outtook. No Estrte. 

(Oft 1,8AtlUM,G Hind (12-1); B 
Raalst The reree (16-1); 8, Hasta T»toe- 
WW (33-1); 4, Ctan Ota (14-1). 5-1 tav 
White Emir. 24 ran US. S, 1)t. U Goaden) 
Tate: £14.50; E4.ia (330, £8.00. £340. Dual 
F: n8a.lO.C3F: n ^63- Trtcasc OJBl.Be. 
440 (fD 4 I)i 1, CHURUSH GtIMM, . 
Dane O'Neill (11-6 lav); 8, Borin (7-4); 3, 
WBBa OannaMr(7-1). 4 ran 3. 7. (R Hannon) 
Tote: EL30: . Dual P £2.10. CSF: £3.75. 

4JB fflQs 1, MA47HAAW, K Parley (11-6 
tat. 2, Eaont (S-2): S. Coetawoeta Jena 
(10-1). 8 ran 5. 4. (M Trwgonlng) Tot* CLSX 
£1.40. £1.90. tlX Dual F- £5.70. Trio: 
£28.10. CSF: EB.7B. 

jackpot: Efi 5.3B3.5 Q parr wan. Pad cf 
£46,786^2 carried forward to Ptonte f raa. 
PIAC0OT1 £346.80. 

QUADPOT! E32JXJ. 




ll 

sr 


:• ■- -■> .1^-4 
rt'.-.tfw.ifar 

'* 

' ' •' *- *1 3 :-TJH8 
j*: 43»«Ss 


'■•avnirr: . 

: 'iEdcy 


s. 

• VsfrOfwV v, 


DONCASTER 

loo (in at BOtoteX «, RATHE YAUBtT, 

Mies j Allison (5-iy. 2, tota— ft (100-30 
n-tevh 3, Bontap (5-1). 100-30 JWav Au- 
guatan. 10 ran 2. 3 (S Gqiltnga) Tote: B&50; 
El .60. £1.70, £2.60. Dual F; £7 JO. Tito: 
Cl 5.70. CSF: C19BB. TrteaaC £7833. WtAto 
Girl. Ocean Breeze. 

in (in as eojd*> i, soAxca 
RBON8, D HoRand (11-2): 2, toue eata ta 
Song (9-4); 3, Ovwet Dane (13-8 tart. 7 nan 
5. IX (Sir Michael Stoura)ToJe.E7.iaC2m 
£2 JO. . Dual F: til JO. CSF: £1986. 

XOO (Et 1. BMOAOSTABM BEAUTY, Fl 
Winston (16-1); 2, tl apwt u iy (11-2): 3, 
ZW< P a nee r (15-2), 5-1 lav Rnt Mate. 
10 ran 1R, X. (D Shaw) Tote: £16.40; tam. 
£2.40. £2.30. Dual F. £33-00. Trio: C11720. 
CSF. £934)1 . Trtcasfc £077.05. MR; Faraway 
Loss. 


2J5 (1mh1.LAO OOU4S TB.JF Euan (6-1 
tavl. a. BuwcIBt e (14-1); 3, Pride al Paw 
Ufa |10-1): 4, Star Tatafta (1 VI). PI r«n 2. 
Md. U.. {Misa Gay Kaltfivray) Tote: ESA): 
IM 90. £3.90. £2.10. Q.70. Dual F: E8ftB0. 
Trio- £220.60. CSF: £B1 ST. TOcasC £80655. 
NR- Virtual RooUty 

4.15 (im 2f flOydok 1* LA SCO, R KUb 

1 5-2 tav); a, Karaite (11-2); 3, Dower 
Hoen|ii-2L 10 ran ».X. [P Welwyn) Tote: 
C3 2D £1.60. E24». WM Dual F. £9X0 Trio: 
£26 ID. CSF. £14.85. Tncoac EB3.7S - 
OAQdmll^i.auHCROUibiMtH); 
2, Brt Bate Chav* 130 - 17: 3, Ita q te aa 
rc-i ta»). IOranfi.5. n.C»nart)Tan;£920; 
£1.29. £4 60 £140 OU9> F: £1620 Trfar 
137 50. CSF’ £*7.49. 

&2P (SQi 1, SLTAWAASUL, R F8U3 (6-11 
tovi. 2. ZmBa (4-1): 3, r« wp « H t y 4 
r an 3, 6. ( J Dunlop) Tate: C 1 60; Durt F- £ 1 .SO. 
CSF 0.88. 
teACBPOn £12320. 

QO ADPOTy £16.70. 


aem;v,-.. v; . 

bCiryjjy,;;- - 

TJSgis: w.-.;vV 

dna^na 
«jaL1T Hi; 

-■'C"! >V:=- ; - ■ 
ZGaU-rl. : 

-ronpaji-a— , - 
'^?ir ij'-'--. 
' ’*3^1 

.5odSpi.;a^"r“ 

r 

;>kC2nexp:I ; ';: 
5fcwand K'S*- ■ 

S Toa :B 3 rk, 

«a»w. 

^w^Paa?... 


imOXJETER 

UO (2m Kda)i 1, QRXCIAN DART, A P 
McCoy (4-7 lav): 2, Ote> (100-17. 3, 
nonooitaB (16-11. 11 rofl2. a (N Hondor- 
son)Tc4e: D 60: £130. £1130. E2.10.Dwd F. 
£41 70. CSF; £2033 

2-SO (2m « HOjte Hdtay V, BRIT AM- 
NIA MUXS, M KsFphley (16-1): 2, Ate* 
rare Oooot (4-1 •> toatam 1 * Iflte 

(8-11 4-1 jl-rev VJeron id Freedom. 15 ran 
12. K. (D Winfle) Tola: C13J0; &BQ, C1BL 
£3.30 Dual F; £32.70. Trio; £194 JO. CSF- 
C732a Trtcast £526.86. NR: Ceiaetlrt Fn. 
Mutraalu Stans John. 

3JS Cbm at d« 1. DAMR BABY, R 

Jonraon (11-10 tav): 2. tetamaartta (1 l^R: ' 

a. OarnUo Imp (4-1) a ran A 18. If Boweid 
Tote; £1.90: Dual F; £140. CSF: E2J0. 1« . 
Northom Souim. SasWa't nwo. Turn wool 
Well 

4-IOCSm Mta> 1, ROtmtaO, L Cumadm 
116-1): 2. Cant Taay (7-2); 9, M» 
Rtetar (4-!). 9-4 tar SaflAia. 7 ran 1. bl (H 
AyUte) Tome GS2m. C£O0. £1.90. . Duri F. 
[Hjo. csf; 5E2JJ7, 

4JW (2m « Ck> 3, KINO or fiMMCAr J 


^’s low- 
il ytterin 9 s S' 

firs 

■tothe 

t ; um an a- 





.Vv 


^“"XhT., . 2 
W. ni)VA>- * a 

^ ' 
NS* 


A McCnrtny (13^1 2, Ml aria J (8-1 L », 

- -■ - ^~ranB,20. 


(0-4 tav). 10 rani 
lO Sfterwaad) Tala: £280; £150. fijo. 
£1.40. Duel F: £950 TnoiESJQ CSF:C13 l 13. 
6.10 (zn Hdta)i 1, UTTUT JOB, T J 
Murphy (20-1): 2. Maaflan* Hoovae (4-U1 
s, topi tee Agata (12-1), 3-1 lav Brocama 




:o 


Line. 10 ran B. 2 (J SmBh) Tela: mflft 
Ef.10. CI90. 64 70. Dual F: £3lr*ft Trta 
£108.80. CSF: £88 £4. Trtcast £934.0. 

sm cam Htatap i. nmorrwQ, R 

Thornton (11-2]: 2, Mcar Johm (8-1 U a. 
CMtoa Bay { 4-1). 5-4 tar Waal And Sob- » 
ran r. « pure v ward) Trta; E76a £1 to. 
Ei aa £140. Duel F-. £34.70. Trio: £50 » 
CSF; £49.60. NFt Dab Knoare. 
MA CtoOBO SMB. 

QUADPOTl £45.10 
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Hr 


THE CURRAGH 
9JM (Mafc Otafayfi 1. DRtoUX WfiU. C 
Awnuwon re-mvx reoyl l — aw a («-lt 
3, Pa e an Fob (40-1). 10 ran. 4K 1. (P 
Barry). Tate; CZJKtn 10. £1 90. CBJO Ourt 
F: E4.W. Trio. £18790 CSF. £8 73 
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SORTING 

SHOT 


l^dngalrarsetowitBr . . . 
pbM Th omas** team atwwt 
to got a soaking at tho 
^yaMnahan Country 
thmr and Hors® Driving 
trials. Eight classes, 
inctudfctg the Duka of 
EcBnbargtr’s pony team, took 
part in Uprfolk 

dirtgBw — la n d 


SPORTS NEWS 27 
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H AS sport been hl- 
jadtid by intema- 
tfaaiaX capitalism? 
Over to you. Big Ron. 
If only. Anything to liven up 
ITVs coverageofthe World 
Cup. - 

Infcurt the question was 
lightly tossed around by Jon 
Snowandabuncb <rf academ- 
ics <m a rather earnest Chan* 
nal 4 late-night discussion 
programme called Weekly 
Planet, which sought to ex- 
plain the appalling behaviour 
ofEngiish and German foot- 
ball fan-; in France. 

Professor Jenny Har- 
greaves, a sociologist, said the 
problem was that football was 
now “the principal carrier of 
national identity in a global 

economy". What she meant, I 
think, was that, now it is all 
McDonald's and Spice Girls 
instead of Greens! eeves and 
haunches of venison, the only 
way our yo u t h can express Its 


ministerhaga sound kicking 
to someccae wearing a differ- 
ent coloured scarf. 

Fortunately Tony Banks. 
Minister for Yobs, was on 
hand to disabuse the panel of 


Keegan’s low- 
key mutterings 
and attempted 
jokes added 
little to the 
sum of human 
wisdom 
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this theory . EOs view was 
"Come on you Ing-er-lanri" 
and by the weekend he had 
been proveai triumphantly 
right 

The global capitalism thing 
still nagged, though, never 
more so than when ITV 
Clashed up one of those irritat- 
ing Vauxhall ads with the 
weak jokes and even weaker 
im personation s. VauxhaD’s 
camp ai g n is possibly the most 
annoying use of an advertis- 
ing budget since Shake ’n' 

Vap | manag in g nwfailing ly to 
destroy whatever mood the 
football has created. 

K was particularly Irksome 
after the Argantina-Croatia 

match in Bordeaux on Friday, 
which ended with a rather 
sexy montage of crowd shots, 
cut together bea utifull y and 
set to the music 04 Wilson 
Pickett's classic Land of a 
Thousand Dances. 

' It was probably the best 

thing rrv has done during this 
World Cup and It was ruined. 
Instead of fading to silence and 
a simple logo like Sky do, we 
sot same stupid Glenn Hoddle 
J°fce most of as had probably 

f®®n several times before, to 
Jto accompaniment ofsome- 
thing that may wdl have been 




the sound of the director 
slashing his wrists. 

It was a bad week all round 
for ITV. It was just the luck of 
the draw that they got to cover 
thp Englan d-Ro man ia match 
rather than the decider 
against Colombia but the hir- 
ing of Kevin Keegan as "ex- 
pert*’ analyst was, one as- 
sumes, a conscious decision 
involving large sums of money 
changing hands. 

Keegan's low-key mutter- 
ings and attempted jokes 
added little to the sum of 
human wisdom and his cele- 
brated /a ux pas. when he pre- 
dicted an England win 
seconds before Romania 
scored their decisive second 
goal, was the kind of spectacu- 
larly wrong-headed sporting 
judgment that should remain 
a secret between a man and 
his bookmaker. 

There was never any danger 
of Trevor Brooking putting 
his head on the line like that 
Besides. John Motson, his col- 
league in the commentary box 
for the Colombia match, was 
talking enough cobblers for 
the two of them, celebrating 
no doubt his selection as BBC 
match commentator for the 
final. 

I was rather hoping Barry 
Davies would get the nod. He 
has had an excellent World 
Cup but you have to say — as 
Motty himself would put it — 
that for those who relish file 
joy of bathos there can be only 
one commentator. 

“He's become a dedicated 
reader of quite serious litera- 
ture,” Motty said of Tony Ad- 
ams at me point, “and he's 
certainly read this game 
well." And, after Bec k ha m 's 
goal, be commented: "The 
young Prince [Harry] is 
w atching from the stand, and 
that second goal was certainly 
fit for a prince.” 

I fancy Desmond Lynam, 
who knows how to set them up 
for the form player, is egging 
Motty on. Before the Brazil- 
Chile match on Saturday eve- 
ning there was a rather nice 
shot of a rainbow over the sta- 
dium. “Let’s join John Motson 
at the end of that rainbow,’’ 
said Lynam, leaving the way 
dear for any contrived Wiz- 
ard of Oz reference that Motty 
might have prepared earlier. 

Unfortunately the best our 
hero could come up with was, 
“Yes, it's been raining here in 
Paris. Des, while in Marseille 
it has been in the nineties. It 
really is remarkable the 
changes in climate.” 

Stating the obvious is some- 
thing of a Motty speciality. 
P ull mar ks to him, though, for 
resisting the temptation, de- 
spite frequent dose-ups of the 
England coach during the Co- 
lombia match, to describe 
Hoddle as “bis own man”. I am 
collecting the frequent uses of 

fftfo rr yqtninfltPRg phrase, occa- 
sionally varied to “very much 
his own man". On Friday, ' 
remarkably, I had to wait for 
Danny Kelly on Channel 4's 
Under The Moon. Should 
things go awry tomorrow, I ex? 
pact the description to disap- 
pear without trace in favour erf 
something closer to what the 

pundits have wanted to say au 
along. 

Finally, two weeks ago in 
my preview erf the WorldCup 
on television I suggested fiat 
Fantasy Football with Baddiel 

and Sldbner was a one-joke 
programme. I may have been 

overgenerous- 


Weekend results 


FOOTBALL 


mrwi'OTO CUPi FC Taurta Sobatt 
f Slovak) 2 Omagh Town 2 fag p: 3-21. 


RUGBY UNION 


second test 


Navr Zealand 40 England 

BtTBtMATIOMALS 

10 

South Airica B6 Wolee 

11 

Franca 34 FIJI 

9 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

SUPER l£jUM!S 


Bmtfent 

T: Bradley 2 Deacon. Fomavr. 
Lowes. Spruce 
G: MeNemare 5. Deacon 

(24) 36 

HaddoraflaM 

T: Arnold 2 
G: Cook 
Alt 12024 

(0)10 

Caatteford 

T:PSflfUtn 

I«)4 

Wterei 

[10)34 

T: Paul 2. Connolly. Farrell. P John- 

son, Moore 
G: Farrell 5 
Alt 6.734 


YJSantiey. Marriaon. MarehaR. 

<24)84 

Moane. Poweit, Rowley 
aainchfi 


London 

T- Cotton. Ryan. Smyth 

GrMattsreon 

Alt 4.443 

(2)14 

(fete 

T: Craven. Hume. Murdock 
& Holla* 2. Smith 2 

Sta NteM 

T:SodJe3. Doyle. Senior. Twner 

(14)20 

(171*3 

G: Wood 4. Morganaon 
DG: Doyle 


AtC5J)20 


Xtftetana 

(34)40 

T: Gouiolng 2 C Smith 2 GokJaptnk. 

Long. Perea nl. Stdllvan 
G. Goulding fi 


Sotfurtf 

T: Aiker. Randall 
G: White 2 
AtC 6,130 

|0)« 

WmfetiM 

T. Tuuta 

02} 14 

G- Rudd 6 

Loads 

15) *7 


T: Cummins. Farrnll. Hay. MeDannoO. 

Sheridan 

a Harris 3 

D&HofroyrS 

Ate 533« 



P W 

0 

L 

F 

A Pta 

12 11 

0 

1 

400 

106 28 

12 11 

0 

1 

316 

168 *2 

12 9 

0 

3 

BB 

216 18 

12 7 

0 

6 

315 

221 14 

12 7 

0 

6 

252 

168 14 

12 4 

1 

7 

254 

259 0 

12 4 

1 

7 

200 

322 0 

12 4 

0 

B 

326 

284 8 

12 4 

0 

8 

176 

266 8 

12 4 

a 

6 

1B8 

284 S 

12 4 

0 

6 

172 

270 8 

12 a 

010 

162 

382 4 


FHtST OlVmON 

lb**** 02) *B 

T. Donohue S. K Smith 2. McDonald 
G: Congo 2 
DG: Tyrw 

Hpnaiet 02) 18 

T: Baffler. Goddard, fit HUalra 
Gc Rom 3 
ME 2018 

I** (14) 80 

T: Arkwright Purtm. Street 
0: Wingfield 4 

Hu* KB (30)48 

T: Gene 3. Denny 2, Dbwn. P Reeher. «H 
G: Charles B 
Ait 774 

WuclilMe (26) XT 

T: Stephens 3. Aston. Swam 
Q: Farrell 3 
D O: Toppin g 

T: Pratt 3. Chapman. Collins, Evans 
Irwin. Kimmen 
e F si lira 7 

Mean 

•wMm 06) 81 

T: Colay 2. P Bbtw, S Gamy. Watson 
CL Garttand i 
DO; Prioa-JonM 

Ps i Mmy 06) 18 

T: B VRUIams 3 . Bramold 
Gc Agars 
Alt 1,178 


132)48 

T: Kiddle 2. Wilson 2. CantDoa Hethsring- 
ton. Ouhk. Wallace. WUftana 
CL Arm s tr ong 6, Hetheringten 

T: Munra. Psrdval. SaUatnvy 
a Wood - 
Alt 786 


06)80 
a. Halt, 










Stated): 

373 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

•to 

T Ntetean (Nor) 


2D 

1b 

1 

4 

811 

33/ 

31 

374 

21 

94 

1 

a 

BOB 

345 

30 

F Vetera (Sp I 


21 

12 

2 

7 

526 

360 

38 

STB 

21 

19 

0 

B 

313 

37b 

38 

■1 Rnfrtnm* 


21 

11 

1 

S 

536 

453 

33 

3 Note on (US) 


21 

11 

1 

a 

469 

413 

23 



21 

11 

0 

10 

617 

465 

33 


377 

21 

9 

012 

386 

60/ 

18 



21 

B 

1 

12 

4B8- 

63D 

1* 

jHAmriMSp) 


21 

4 

a 

7 

387 





21 

3 

1 

17 

397 

B81 










* 


378 


W » 

T! ABdneon 2, Kavanagh. MeKailohar 
Gb Harwood 

gs-iHott t2)2 

<k wmunaon 
Alt 1433 


06) S4 

T: Hdafihw, a Qiwora. Hived. K Smith, 
TUtany 
& K Srrdtfi z 

Batter P) 18 

T. Bargain. Mrfln. WaWn 
S: Price 2 
Mi 820 


.■a (38)48 

T: Byrne 2. Ahram. Ashcrott, Donna. P 
Jones. Parsley, Pekepo. Prest 
G; P Jones 8 

Mtorfctagton {8| IS 

T: Close. UUe 

G: Rictuudeon 

DG. Close. Uagmre 

Alt 6*7 

TOUR HATCH 

N Dtv Aboriginals 30 BAHLA Gt Britain 54 


Bradford 

26 Featheratona 12: Casdeford ifl Wigan 
32: HuM 72 Wakefield 10: SI Helens 12 Sal- 
lord 15. Warrington S Leeds *7. 
AUMMC& First lllstelpnt Barrow 34 
Whitehaven 28: Beany 42 Rochdale 10: He- 
mal Hempstead 38 LMgn 16: Keighley 28 
Workington 10. 

AUSTRAUAM NATIONAL LEAGUE: 
Pre mte r stO ps HosbmI Iflr Wests 30 Manly 
45; Cronulle 28 Canterbury A Gold C 12 
Adelaide 40; Melbourne 21 Auckland 24. 


GOLF 


stated): 

S Torrance 


I (Le GoK National) 

1 (GBJbB unless 


270 



280 


. _ (Den) 

P WaRen 

ACetea (Ger> 

■ CmooImKNZ) 


»(Fr) 


S Sinner (Gar) 

280 

Q Terser (NZ) 

KTManrl Uapan) 

S Webstar 
D Cole | Am) 

D lone m (Sp) 

WEST1ERH OABi (till note): 



J OiaU (Japan) 
SHock 


200 


64 7072.70 

69077587 

70 7071 B7 

71 7068 80 

69 70 SB 70 

7067 73 80 
66 73 7070 

756067 70 
GB 70 70 71 
7D 69 69 72 

70 72 7584 
748971 87 

72 73GBS7 

70 89 73 60 
70676975 

71 72 7287 

72 GB 73 80 
73687280 
677173 71 
737068 71 
7070 70 72 
72 77 06 78 

72 7372SO 
74 6673 88 
75697188 
66 75 72 70 
72717070 

72 7368 70 

70 71 75 88 

73 70 7368 

69 75 71 80 
WO 73 71 70 

66717471 

71 74 8071 
71 72 66 72 

73 716672 

74 06 69 73 

74 70 73 08 

71 71 7370 

75 JO 70 TO 
70687871 

74 70 73 80 

70 727371 

71 7468 73 

72 708975 

08 7S74 7O 
89 74 74 70 
74 71 71 71 
74 087078 

73 71 74 70 
72737370 

7273 72 72 
60 73 75 73 
70 73 73 73 
7074 727* 

72 726978 


i(U3un- 

68 6888 

67 70 86 
6867 70 

68 6980 

716987 

716968 
7167TO 

6970 70 

7170 68 
7269 80 

74 7087 
727188 
736988 


Atees 21 2 T Woods. 218 J Leonard. 
218 N Price (Zhn). 

7M CMAIUMG6 TOURi TURKISH 

Srtn.IGBII.un.m, 


FUMgarea (Swe) 

J p dxous (Ft) 

A He— in (Den) 

W nnfflesfc (Nor) 

POA CMAiUBNQB TOUIh ITALIAN 


68706680 

87087308 

67 86 71 68 
717069 88 
89 SB 70 SB 

7Q 70 87 70 
7167 6871 
67 66 7072 
896689 78 

70707088 
69707080 
70 89 70 80 
67 67 74 TO 


IseiMig final non* (GB/Ire unless 
stated): 

276 

PMsignleant (Swe) 71080 71 

(MagAdbrafti won m first piay-adnole) 

J Bandsa (Aus) 71 68 69 66 

281 

(It) 73 67 75 88 


7*7387 88 
73 7168 88 


P Oe* U rl« te s*A (Swe) 


HSwei 


73 69 76 68 


■ 8 amU |lt) 75 71 70 88 

F 3 4obarg<Swe> 64 7474 72 

G ISstrnhnne (II) 67 71 74 72 

Also: 201 

ACaBteon 7B 70 7073 


stated): 

MltewibrWne 

300 

7067 73 

IBembridga won at first play -08 note) 

JHhodaa 


7069 70 

A Croce (ft) 

SID 

737188 

J R DeDcb (US) 

311 

717387 

N ReCcWfo IAu 8 ) 

313 

74 7187 

J Hudson 


71 7170 

B Pretend 

*13 

74 7188 

D Stoma (US) 


7170 7* 

T Horton 


74 7168 

H CtenpognaB IH) 

814 

7173 70 

B Hredwfefc (Canl 

71 73 70 

N Wood 

SIS 

70 73 73 

BWMMO 


74 70T1 

DJoneo 


127370 

1 Rtahardaco 


71 72 78 

T Gate 1 Aue) 

918 

74 73 80 

D Swore (US) 


72 73 71 

LHkMfrre 


71 71 74 

T Brits ISA) 


80 88 88 

A Corrida (Sp) 


74 7171 

D CVaomrr 


75 74 67 


(Atlantic Cttyfc 



7071 
68 78 


DU not qntfffc 144 J Moriey 70 74. 
148 C Matthew 74 71. 148 B Lowe 75 71: 


Wimbledon ’98 


Saturday’s 

results 


Mm's Singles 

Holder P Sampras (US, 1) 


T Johnson 7s 72: L Danes 72 74. 140 
K MarenaB 72 77. 151 C Dunah 72 79. 

WELSH WOMEN’S AMATEUR 
STROKE PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP (The 
Roils sl Monmouth). 

Laadlaa Hotel— ds c oie st 
150 

G itetim (Cleckheaton and Os- 
tnen 73 75 

152 

C Coot i Goodwood) 70 76 

154 

J Lamb (West Wiltshire) 70 78 


ATHLETICS 


iSaeda in capitals) 

P Cteve t (Sp) M G CanaB (Arg) 6-7 2-6 
7^ 6-1 6-4 

Third round 


CSA) M C Wilkinson (GB] 6-2 
4-8 6-3 6-1; J Huisrteli (Nath) b( 4 
BJORKMAH (Swe. 11) 7-6 5-7 2-6 6-» 

7- & P KORDA ICz. 3) bt J Gotmard fFrj 
4-6 7-5 7-5 7-5; T HRNilAN fGS. 12} bt B 
Black (Zbm 6-4 6-4 3-6 7-6. ■ WiRi 
pewests (Aue) M D Breeden (It) 6-3 5-4 
6-4; J Van Lottnm (Noth) bt T Haas (Gm) 
6-8 5-3 6-3: J llltete ll g (Aus) m M 
Woodter d e (Aus) 6-1 3-6 6-3 3-6 8-8: M 
Lsnwoe (Swe) M H Arezi (Mor) 8-3 83 
6-S T Uarvn (US) leads T A Woodbridge 
(Aue) 6-4 4-6 7-8 2-2 unflru N Kletar (Ger) 
leads R KRAJICEK (Nath. 9) 2-1 uteHc P 
SAMPRAS (US. it matte T Enqvtst (Swe) 
6-8 6-5 iKtitn. 

Men's Doubles 

Holders: T A Woodbridge/ 

W Woodforde (Aus) 

Rrrt round 

Q SWTord/K OOye tt CSA) M T Nllssen/3 
Noteboom (Nath) 7-6 4-6 2-7: M 
KNOWLRS7D RH E TO R (BahlCan. 11] bl 
M Kell/r J Middleton (US) 7-6 6-2: J RL- 
TWQHfP HAARHUtS (Noth, 1) H J P 
FleurtanU Watte (FrAiS) 6-4 7-a K 

anuncUJ KnippeebOd (Ger) bt D 
BoemWB Talbot (US7SA) 6-3 87 84; M 
RHUPATHI/LPARRpndta. 3) DIM MlrnyW 
A Othoveldy CBolamus) 6-4 6-3. N Ood- 
•WT Ketota (SATRn) bl J EAGLE/A 
FLORENT (Aus. 13) 6-4 7-6. N BROADTP 
teORVAL (GB/SA. 14) Of 0 RodttUS Sarg- 
Man (uax/Arm) 6-7 7-6 7-4; L HBg amfA 
Fanner (GB] Dt D OreaMcm Ruan (Argr 
Van) 1-8 7-5 86: O Ha g pnW Bo e n ar 
ISA) « J DelgadorA L Footer (GB) 6-3 6-4; 
R PERRBMA/R LEACH (SAAJS. 4) M M 
Maclagan/A L Rmhardaon (GB) 8-3 81; 
M BAMM/J GRABS fCz/US. 8) bt U Bar- 
nardCG Gram (SAAJS) »-« 6-4 e-2: P GAL- 
8RAITWB nwW IU&NZ. 9) bl B 
CowanTT Spinks (GB) 6-3 3-6 6-3: W Ar- 
tiwn/A Krefamaon (Am) bt N DJord(a- 
WC/B Croon (YugJNom) 87 7-6 86; W 
BLACX/5 LARRAU (ZlrrVCan. 13 W R 
WNtteson/N Weal (GB) 8-2 6-4; J L De 
rapiniiir iniM rj - " -ft — '°-i 

8- 3 0-4; H K QO EU M H H/D PRWOSIL 

(Ger. 15) bt M MeridtenTM Sell (US) 6-2 
6-2; T MaranJA (TBrian (US) lead M Tob- 
butt/P TramaccM (Aua] 2-1 urrfln; 0 E 
Septeord/C Wllhtn8an (OB) lead 0 John- 
eon/F Montana (UGAI 3-1 (jnftn 


■UROPBAN CUP fSt Petersburgr 
iGB unless elated r Mem loom: 1 S Call 
(Fr| i naw r a A PondioreoveMy 
(Rusl 10.48: 3 C Jackson 1041. 
lOOm (non-scoring) : 1 J Gardener 
11X33. 2 D Campbell 10 37; 3 D Chambers 
10.41: 8 J Golding 1184 tOOtm 1 D 
Walker 20.42: 2 C Cneval (Fr) 20.81: 3 A 
AMene IBI 2069. 400<m 1 M Richard- 
son 4581: 2 J Podebredaky (O) 46.10; a D 
Genov as lov ffluB) 4650. BOOmt 1 A 
Longo (It) 1.4&40. 2 L Vydra (Cl) 1 AS.82. 3 
A Hart 1.46.19. 1 BOOax 1 G D'Urso 
(It) 3.44.SS. X R Ealevej (Sp) 3.44.91 ; 3 J 
Mayock 3 45.09. GjOOOrw 1 D Bau- 
mann (Ger) 7.41.92; 2 U Pancorbo (Sp) 
7.42.24: 3 A Whiteman 7.43 61. 

6,OOOrm 1 A Garda [5p> 1387.45: 2 U 
Essoid (Fr) 1Z3T.7B: 2 S Franks (Gan 
133850: 8 K Koaka 13.58 30 400m Iw- 
dtaK 1 R Uaahdienko (Rust 48.48: 2 
F Mori on 4857. 3 S Kolb (Gari 49.43; BT 
Boraumalo 49.79. SdOOOm ata a pte 
dam 1 A LambnjscMnj (it) B82.SE; 2 A . 
Green (Ger) 9J4J77; 3 M Betabbas 
(Fr) 8J512: 8 B Whitby 6.42.12 4riOOm 
rateys T GB JB56. 2 France 38.60: 3 
Rrnsia 38.13. 4a«a4)ni reten 1 GB 
3.0085: 2 Italy 3.03.45: 3 France 
3JB57 WRbJywpt 1 S Kllugln (Run) 
228m: 2 B Challenger 2.28. STJanku 
ICz) 226 Itengj rep 1 K Soaunov (Rus) 
a 38m, 2 M Kovat (&) Ml. 3 N Mor- 
gan 7.B5. Triple Juana 1 J Edwards 
1729m: 2 J Kuntos (Czj 1651: 3 H 
Ver 2 f (Gen 1674 Polo melb 1 V Smlrya- 
gtn (Rue) 550m; *= J Garcia (Sp). H 
Vaaramemi (Fbij 556 ItUinii 4 D Shev- 
chenko IRus) 66.14m: 2 J Schuil (Ger) 
64.37: 3 D Fortune (1062,49. 4 R Weir 
50.75. JaweBai 1 B Henry iGer) 

84.77m. 2 S Makarov (Rus) 84.37; 3 A Par- 
vtalnen (Fin) 84.33: 6 M HIU 83.50 
■hod 1 M Hahmrl (Fin) 30.79m: 2 O-S 
Bober (Ger) 1807. 3 M Martinez (Sp) 

1956: 8 M Procter 17.98. Heal afarwinge- 
1 GB input 2 Germany 106-5: 3 
Russia 102 4 Italy 101; 9 France 695; e 
Cz Rep B7; 7 Spain 575: 8 Roland 
S2S 

Women 10 Ow n 1 I Prhralova (Rml 
ti.04 sec: 2 C Art on (Fr) 11 . 14 . 3 A PnWpp 
(Gen 11.25 8 M Richardson 1 1 SI. te- 
uttetiaa loom (non-scoring): 1 J Me- 
duteui 1181 ; 2 A Prokofieva (Stoi 
3 D Fraser 1 150; 4 E Ruddock 
119*. 20 Qbw 1 E Suchpvaka <Czl 
2296: 2 S Fella (Fr) 2286, 3 M PasOMte 
(Gen 2298. 8 K Merry 2122 400wu 
1 H Fuchsova (Cz) 5153: 2 1 Rosikhlns 
|HU3) 51 .40; 3 A Curmhley 61.46. 

800mM L MOJWyteva (Rus) 1JBL01: 2 1 
Lisncnynska (UWn 158.15: 3 L For- 
manova(Cz) 1 £9 44. 8T Blake 20206. 


Women's Singles 

Holder M Hingis (Swltz) 

S e cond round 

C rum hi (US) M T snydor (U8| 3-6 7-5 
11-9: A SANCHEZ VtCAfOO (Sp. 5) M M 
Grzybmraka (Pol) 4-6 6-4 6-3. 

Third round 

M SELES (US. s; bl y Baau H IlnSo) 5-2 
n Mltempm (Thai) MC Blacv, (Ztm) 
6-4 5-0; N Twelit (Fr. »8) bt J Haiarti- 
Decugla (Fra) 7-6 3-0 6-4: M WHOM 
I Swltz. HUE Ukhovtaeva (Rue) 6-3 6-1: 8 
Smite (GSrt bl C UARDFEZ (Bp. 8) 3-6 
6-3 7-6. 

Women's Doubles 

Holders: G Fernandez/ 

N Zvereva (USIBela) 

First round 

M D B SWAROTTO A GHAHAM (SA/SA. 
171 bt L BotaraaiM Paz (B/Arg) 6-4 7-6; J 
Lee/OT W awa rreip) bt T GaremrA Sarra- 
Zaneffl HI) 7-6 7-6: M Babel/W P rob e! 
(Ger) m P StoyanovaiN Von LoOum (Bui/ 
Fr) 6-3 6-3. S Rntea/L M n uta tee I ft/ Arg) 
bt B SCHETT/P SCHNYDER lAuUSvHsz. 12) 
6-4 6-7 6-1: L M RATHONO/R P 
S T UBB S (US/Am. 7) bt A Dcchaum o D al 
lereWL Horn iFrf&Aj 0-a 7-6. C G BAH- 
CLAY/K A QUSB (Aua. Ml bt S OacicAl 
Pterca (US/Fr) 6-7 6-3 6-3: E Kim/M Saekl 
(Kob Japan) lead T MusgravaiA Otaza 
(Airs/Pol) 3-0 urmpc U Draka/L Ostertoh 
(CanlUS) less Y J Cno/S H Park IKor) 6-2 
3-3 unlln; E Ukhovtseva/A Suglyama 
(Rua/Japen) lead J M Pudln/L A Woodnrite 
(GB) 2-1 unflrr. A EWwnod/N J Pratt (Aue) 
lead E S H Collm/J Malard-Oeeugta (Bet/ 
Fr) 2-1 unkn: K M Adama/M U Botigrel 
(USOtath) lead D J Jones/K Po (AuaRJSi 
6-7 2-6 urdm A FusaUN Tauziat (Fr) lead 
V Caurgo/Y Yoshida (Hun/Japan) 6-2 2-1 
unfln: O Bareoanschikova/E R Da Lens 
(Bata/US) lead C Marti nez/P Terablm (Sp/ 
Arg) 6-4 2-1 unflrc V Ruano-Paaeual/P 
Suarez I Bp/ Arg) lead A G Sidot/E Wagner 
(Fr/Gar) 6-4 1-2 unfln. 

Today's order 

cannot court tSeada m bold. 12 O): p 
O amprew (US. 1) v T Enqvtst (Swe) to ttn- 
leh. T Herman (GB. 12) v P Rteter (Am, 
8): M Sates (US. 6| v 8 Teatod [Fr, 14); J 
B)ocfcmWP Rafter (Swa/Aua. 5) v J No- 
vak/D RIM (Cz). 

COURT ONB (120): N Kiefer (Gar) v R 
Kndhek (Ne», 91 ® Irtish: G South (GS| v 
N Ttemtet (Fr. 16). M terra (Bp) v L A 
Pa ra a npt (US. 2h M HteateU N a vlw e 
(Swttz/C?. i| v S Da Bearn. Lea (SA/US/. 
COURT TWO niJJjT a I temlu (Cro. 
14} v D Vacek (Cz): M oremana (Nath) v N 
Zvereva (Bala): P Xante (Cz, 3J v j van 
LoMUm (Nath). % tepdwwwro Orimanl 
(Bei/NeVt, 13) v R Grande/G Meiean (tv 
USL J IrawteH (Fr. 7) v J (tern (Max) 
BS; P Hammer (Gar) v D Sherwood (GB) 
BS. 


I600nu 1 OKomyaglna (Rue) 

4 0580. 2 P R add Ihe 4.0592; 3 A Sulde- 
aova (Cz) 4.0625 OjOOOna lOYe- 
gorove (Rus) 9 04JB: 2 B Bltzner (Fr) 

9 06.74; 3 L Zatue (Gar) 9.10. IS: 7 A 
Davies 217.03. SrOOOasi 1 P Raddltte 
150567; 2 K Fonseca (Ger) 151033. 

3 J Uado (Fr) 1517.58. lOOm h twdie ei 1 
B Bukov ec (Sloven) 1289: 2 P Girard 
(Fr) 12.69; 2 T RsdratnOtova (Rml 13 OB: 6 
A Thorp 7545. 4O0se femflsre 1 T 
Tereshchuk lUto) 64.15 2 Y Bakhvalova 
(Rus) 64.72; 3 S Rieger (Ger) 5463. 5 
v Jamison 57.5 V 4x1 OOre relay: 1 Rue. 
Sla 42.49: 2 Germany 4258: 3 France 
4261. tertOOm rate* 1 Russia 32552 2 
C2 flap 3.26.05 3 GB 3^307. Mob 
Jrarapi 1 Z KavacBuva (Cz) lEten; 2 A as- 
tafel (Ger) 1E5; 3 Y Gulyaysva (Rus) 

1.95; BJ Jennings lEB-Urtete Jump: 1 F 
May (itj 14.85m: 2 S Xsapartova (Czi 
14.63: 3 0 Hovorova (Ukr) M.i3 : 4 C 
Henry 1595 Pnla VaeRr 1 D Banova 
(Cz) 435m: 2 J Whitlock 4 JO: 3 N Rieger 
(Gar) -V20. DteoraK 1 N Sadova (Rus) 

64. 18m. 2 A Moellenbeck (Ger) 60 BO. 3 O 
Antonova (Ukr) 58 .28; 6 S Drew S510. 
Ha— err 1 O Kupanhova (Rual S589m; 2 
K Munehow (Ger) 5486; 3 C Ugnot 
(Fr) 61.12 B L Shaw 5502 J—B m IT 
Damaatca (Ger) 6230m; 2 N Tom Beh- 
ove (Cz) SMBS 3 O Makarova (Rm) 5038; 
• L Jackson 54.55 Stood 1 LKorz- 
hanshko (Rus) 20£5m; 2 J Oakes ia J& 3 
SStorp(Ger) 1538. HMt atmuBnuui 
1 Russia I24pts. 2 Germany 106: 3 France 
93; 4 Cz Rap 69. B OB 81; 8 Italy 7® 7 
lAcralne 64: 8 Stovenla 45 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AFb rt e u wd 14a Carlton 1314 (82) 
Hawthorn 11.10 (78): Richmond 23.7 (145) 
Fremantle 57 (551; a Kltda 1215 (B7I 
Western Bulldogs 10.12 (72): Port Adelaide 
1313 (91)Goa!ong 10.13 (73) 


BASEBALL 


RATIONAL LBAOUteFVfctey. 

Angeles 5 Pittsburgh 2 Satm il eyi Los An- 
gelas 2 Pittsburgh 0 . 

BITERLEAQUE; Pritteyr Cleveland 4 
Houston 2 Detroit 3 Cincinnati 4; Kansas C 
0 Chicago Cuba 1 Minnesota 5 Si 
Louie 1; Chicago WS 1 Milwaukee 2 Flor- 
ida 1 Boston 6; Montreal 8 Baltimore 
4; Philadelphia 7 Tamps Bay 0; Atlanta 4 
Toronto 6: NY Mats 4 NY Yankees 3 
Colorado 12 Oakland 6: Arizona 13 Seattle 
K Son DJago 6 Anaheim 3 San Frart- 
msco 3 Texas 7. SuareReyi Cleveland 5 
Houston 8: NY Mats 2 NY Yankees 7] 

San Diego 5 Anaheim 1; San Francisco 6 
Texas 5- Chicago WS S Milwaukee ID. 
Detroit 5 Cincinnati ft Florida 4 Boston 9 : 
Montreal 3 Baltimore i; Atlanta 2 
Toronto 0: Philadelphia 1 Tampa Bay 6; 
Colorado E Oakland 8; Kamos C 4 
Chicago Cubs 3 Minnesota z St Louis 7; 
Arizona 4 Seattle 6. 


MOTORCYCLING 


DUTCH OP (Aaaen): BOOem 1 M 
Doohan (Aus) Honda: 2 M Blaggl (ttj 
Honda: 3 S Crelar (NZ) Yamaha. 4 A 
Barr os (Br) Honda; 8 C Checa (Sp) Honda: 
8 A Crtvflie (Sp) Honda. O anMe r v 

1 Blaggl 118pts: 2 Ooo- 


han lift 3 Criviite HJ: 4 Checa 106. 

8 Aofcl 58 250ecr 1 V flossl (hi Aprllla: 2 
J Fuchs (Gar) Aprllla. 3 H Aoki 
(Japan) Honda. 4 L D'Aniin (Sp) Yamaha; 
S T Ottawa (Japan; Honoa. s a Porto 
lArgi Apritia. 8 J Vincanr Honda. C 
eoeWp etamMngsr 1 T Harada 
1 Japan) Aprllla HHpts: 2 L Caplroesl (in 
Apriita 80: 3 Rossi Aprllla 65: 4 T 
Ukawa (Japan) Honda 73: S H Aokj ( Japan 1 
Suzuki 04. 1 iJBcte 1 M Meiandri fUl 
Hondo: 2 K Sakata IJopnnl Aprllla: 3 T 
Manako (Japan) Honda: 4 L Cecchtn- 
eiio (It) Honda: 8 M T&kudome Uapan) 
Apriita: 8 M Gtensand 1 til Honda 
World nhrenu l nn.h te vri mriln g ra 1 Sa- 
kaia t3ipts: 2= Manako. Meisndrl 
87ptK 4 CeccMnello 66. S Azurr a 65- 


CHESS 


DORTMUND SPARKASSEN 
GRANDMASrmS (Ger;: 1 

Kramnik (RuSl 1 P Svldler (Riel 0: Z 
Aimaal (Hun) 1 A Belyavsky 1 SI 0 I ft. V Ivan- 
chuk (ULr> 1 A Shirov (Sp) 0. P Leko 
(Hun) v M Adams (Engj. V Anand (Indl v A 
Yusupov I Ger 1 drawn. Lnadersr Ivan- 
chuk. Kramnik Ufa Adame, others 1. 


MOTOR SPORT 


AUTO TRADER RAC BRmSK 
TOURING CAR CMAMPtOMSHIP iCroilJ. 
fkawnd fft- 1 j Thompson (GB)Honda 
Accord: 2 A Reid (GB) Nissan Primer a. 3 
A Menu 1 Swltz) Renault Laguna; 4 R 
Rydell iSwe) Volvo S40; 5 Y Muller (Fr) 
Audi A4: 8 J defend ( 08 ) Vauxhall 
Vacua R eraa d 14: 1 Rydell. 2 D Leslie 
/G8) Nissan PrlmeraJ 3 Reid: 4 Menu: 

S Thompson; 6 Plato. CSteonptenhte 
atoHiteMU: Drlvenz 1 Rydell I45ps; 

S Menu 103; 3 fieto 102 4 Thompson 98; 

S □ eland 96; 8 Plate 92. Ilerter 
lu rere i 1 Volvo i50pts: 2 Nissan 149: 3 
Renault 14& 4 Honda lift 6 Vaiahail 
lit; 8 Ford 77. Tam; 1 Williams 
Ranauft97p(s: 2 Nissan Racing 82 3 
Volvo Racing 75 Jkutn 


1 T Rustad (Nor) Honda 
138pts. 2 Neal 117. 3 Robb Graved IGBi 
Honda 115 

F1AGT CHAMPIONSHIPS IHocken- 
neim. Ger): Tsw niuwd: 1 P Schneider/ 
M Webber I Ger/ Aus) Mor cedes: 2 K 
Luflwig/fl Zonia (Ger/Br): 3 E Bemard/D 
Brabham (Fr/GB) Penoz 


Fixtures 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


MASON COMMUNICATIONS 
CHAMPIONSHIP: England Sms v Wales 
Stas (5.0. Whitecraigs): Scodane 
Scots v Ireland Sans (7J3. White-:ralgst. 


CRICKET 


(11J)): S PTtecftke [Autj V A 
Senohea Vlcario (So. 5): J Novotna (Cz. 
3) v C Mornriu (US): (3) A g— nb re W- 
eerle/H 6 u hov (Sp/Cz. 3) v C Crtetaa/E 
MeHcharovB (FtorrUCz): B TajboUE S H 
Collects (SA/BeC) v P HhIii4p/C m Vie 
(Nath. 2); v Csurgo/Y Yoanlde (Hun/Japen) 
v A Fweal/N Twit (Fr. 4) to nrtish: N 
Grand In (SA) v J Bote (Ain. 2 ) OS. 

Cceerl Pear (11.0): S Grosiean (Fra) v F 
Man— (Sp. tey. c — itew /p tmu 
(Sp/Arg. B) v O BaratwNChlkova/E R Do 
Lone (Beta/US) to finish: V Rwano Paor- 
ceeWP taw (Sp/Arg. 16) v A G SldoVE 
Wagner (Fr/Garj to finish: K Kunca/C Mor- 
sriu (AuafUSI v K Boogari/R McQuillan 
(Nedt/Aufll: N Godwln/S Nooriander (SA/ 
NSIh) v D HotfM/P Son (Max/Arg. 131: 
M Youzhny (Rust v A Krscman (Stol BS. 
Cent Are lii.fi}: D Vow Reeot iBoi. 15) % 
S Appel mans (Bel): J Husarova/B RlDner 
(Slovak/Gerl v M GrzybowskaT Tan as u- 
gam (Poinhal): F LebaUD Von Rood 
(Arg/BeL 15) v S KriventcnevivL Plemlng 
(Bul/Ausj: R 'l' ~ M D o 8 c uMri (US/ 
Hath. 3) v W Arthurs/K A Guao (Aus). A 
Fkirenl/L PJemlhg (Ana) v P KlPdorry/A 01- 
wood (Amii: R tab lArg. 9) v L Cart- 
wright (GB) GS. 

Coart Ste (IIJI): V Votehkov (Betel v D 
SshgulnetfJ (It): M Daumat J GrNb ICz/ 
US. Bl « J Hotmee/A Painter (Aus). n 
G ouftVM R J Patently (GBJ v Y Kafotel- 
koWD Voeok (th&Cz. 7): R BobfeovWC 
Schneider |Czri3or) v s Smitn/j ward (GB) 
to n ntam S AkJtelo /Gar) v F Anlnte (Pol) 
BS; H Reesby (GBI v P Novomikova (Cz) 
GS. 

Coort tar n (11.01: T Johansson (Swe) v 
F Cl aval (SpK N Uarquss/r Vanhoudl I Pot / 
Bel) v P O aBi rvIW i » Rtet w ra (USINZ. 9); D 
DOuCiO/S H PW» (US»S Kor) v M 8 fao- 
patte/M ldo»o (indte/Cro. 5): J Ate— 
boo [Swe. 13) v L ZovMt (Cro) BS: K 
Braoach/P Schnydar (Ger /Swltz! v L B 
Jensen/D A Grehacn (US); J Tran (US) v K 

Bsatarnolajva ( Slovak j US- 
Con* OgM (11.0): C Block/) Sefyuflna 
(Zlm/Kaz) v Y Boated/C M Via (Indo/Nath, 
5): J BRtegh/P Haortete (Noth. 11 v J 
Stamen nk/F WIMor (Hath): L Poes/L N at- 
tend (nxua/Lac. 1 ) v T Kempsre/K Hafts u- 
dovs (Nolhl 8 lovek): A CargiU (U 8 ) v C Car- 
ter |G 8 ) GS; C WUklrtcon/L A Woodrotie 
1 G 6 ) v L Mlfllgan/J Moore (GB): 8 Borafla 
(Dan) v V Kaiman (tnd) BS. 

Corel Ntao 111.0): K M Ai teu fll M Bel- 
tegref 1 US/Nath. 8 ) v O J Jonas/K Po (Auo/ 
US) IP nmah: B Blacks A Ronaberg ®m/ 
US) v J QlmetektiVE MacPMa ftJSi: M K 
doatev/D Prtuiil (Gar. IS) v J L Do 
Jagar/P Koenig (SA 1 : M Poleasnig |Aul) v 
V MazaraUs (Or) BS: D Outen/P Tare- 
tainl (Are. 9) v 0 Johroon/S Jeya&selan 
(US/Canj: K Kriahnamurtny (Can) w M Bn> 
gum (Van. 11 ) GS. S Bammre (Aut) v H 
Collin lOBt OB 

Coot 10 (IIJ). A Btwood/N J Pratt (Aus) 
w £ s H CoHens/J HalardJJecugis (Bel/Ff) 
lo finish.' N Godwtn/r KeMa (SAriHn) v C 
Haggard/P Rosnor (SA): D Randell/H vn- 
dova OIS/Cz) v G kovos/B Scnett (Hun/ 
Au(]. E DaniHdou (OdrT Ptamk (Bio. 4} 
GS; K aifstere (Boll v K Cl i— afl ra (Fr. 13) 
GS; A Park (US) v R Male (Br. 8] BS. 


SBCOHD XI CHAMPWNSiaPi Birin- 

tel (4 daysh Gkxrc v Somereel 
AON TROPHYr Souttunptsn: 
Hampshire v Worcestershire 
tore Nonhants v Minor Counties. 


Court 11 (11 01 : C Slngor'H Vildova (Geri 
CZ) v K KschwandVE Tatariune lAufiUtal- 
W Arthure/Ond a Krarzmann (Aus) v M 
Knewtea/D Koator iBah/Con n j; P Ny- 
borg/L Hom (Snm/SA) v J Tarartgo/E Uk- 
navtaova iUS/Rimi: L Magdincev v T Deal 
(US. Ill BS- A Kroemann/E Totartava 
(Aus/Ukr) v N Broad/M da Sound! (GB/ 
SA. 12): A Nlkotaeva IBalai v I Vlalc (Crt» 
GS. 

Caret IS ( 11 0 ): J M PuMn/l. A Woodrotie 
IGBI v E Ukbovtaovn/A sugtyteta (Rue/ 
japan ID) lo finish; K Braaactv’J Kmppe- 
chlu (Ger) v M Brawdffl Nerval iQB/SA. 
14); D Hantachova iSlovak. 15) v K Vyme- 
tal 1 GBI OS. D Reynolds (Men) v L Baker 
(NZl GS: M Kcli/L McShea lUSiAuBI v L 
Pimek/5 Krivertfcheva (Bd/Bulj: V 8 .an on 
I ICO. 14) v D Kiel non [GBi BS 
Caret 13 (1 1 J)f V Ruano Paecual (Sp) v 5 
Williams (USr: S Da Beer ISA) v I SpMea 
(Rom. tor; D E Samiord/C Wilkinson (GB) 
v D Jetreaen/F Munton (US. 61 to finish: 
I GornxtuUaguin Soirtea (Arg/Romf rLM 
McHelVC RuMn |U5). P Albano/M Paz 
iAiq) vDE Sapskrd/J M Pullin (GB); A 
Kedryuk (Kail v J Mefzer (Aut) BS 
Coort 14 111 J )1 Y J CM'S H Park IS Ko>) 
v M Drake/L O&rerioh (CarVUS) lo bntslr. D 
Flach/Q Van Emburgh AJS) v S SI 0 A 0 AC 
Safe lAua/Cs 16); M do Sore r dt/D A are- 
ta i SA/US. 17) V J Loe/S T Wang (Tol- 
erant: T Higgins (GBi v R Brooks (GB) BS: 
A Kltmov/E MMicturova iCz) V K uilyan/L 
GotaiBB (SA/ln: P Longer (Aut) v M Pe- 
(Switz. 5) BS 

15 (11 Ot: N KoM/D Nacpmiauu 

(Swh/Aus. 10| v A Kiunov/P Vizner (Cz); P 
AJbano/N Lapentti (ArgiEcul v E Funk*/ 
R Loach (SAAJS. 4). T Martin/A O Brian 
I US] v M Teobutt/P Tramacchi (Aua) to 
nntetc w J Cfeera g (Tat. 3) v l cnranvwta 
(Cz) BS. M TeohutfC G Barclay (Aua) v M 
fluan/F Labat (Ven/Argfi 5 Amorlco (US) v 
J Haennei (Fr) BS 

Caret 18 111 0) T A Woodbridge/T Martin 
lAue/US) to finish; C Rubin (US) v V WB- 
lam (US. 7). J Burtllo/T Carbonell iSp) v 
TA Weedhridoo/W Wood f oida IA03. 2y. 
S WUliams/V wmtoms fUSl V N KRotef 
N Ml y o gi (Japan. 11 ); W Black/C Black 
(Zlm) v J L Do Jag re/ K M a d ram (SA I 
US|. T Per obi yn Is (Ukr) v J Schr utt (Ger) 
GS. 


18 (71.0/. T Musgrevti/A Oraza 
(AuWPol) v E BmlM Saekl (S Kor/Japeni 
to finish; W Btaek/S Laraou (Zi rrv Can. 12) 
v L MilllgaiVA Parmer (GB). N Da VHUerer 
L Mcsnea (SA/Ausl v L M Ite y m o wit/ H P 
■feteta (US/ Aim. TV P I hn re v fSlo. S) v V 
Razzano (Fr] GS: R Koenlg/N J PreD (SA/ 
4 De Vllllera (SA): M 


Aua 1 v C Hnggord/N 
Ztwar (Egypt) v B Maar 

To bo a r ro t fl td 


1 (Arg- 15) BS. 


P O ato n d U i/L M Raymond (US. B| v s 

Sntiie/K Kunce (Aus). T J MKkfietoruL M 
McNeil (US) v K Kinnaa/iN Mlyagl [US/ 
Japan): J EagteJE R De Lone 1 Ai&AJS) v D 
Maapfeareon/R MrOnfien (Aus. 10). 8 
HacPMo/L A‘ D a v an p u i t (US. W) v D 
Wheaion/G Matson (USI. D A dams/ A Fo- 
amt (SA/Pr, 0) V u Bamarri/K Boogsri (SA( 
Nath); F Montana/ C Schnewter (IWGar) v 
J DWgado/E E Jetts (GB). 
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Motor Racing: the French Grand Prix 





Coulthard pays 


*v- 








a heavy price 

for his fuel 
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Alan Henry at M^n^Cours sees McLaren 
falter and Ferrarfs first one-two since 1 990 
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FintoM^faxmaflm...aBcfaad8<att nnaicfa €g leads EAte limine and AmmHaMdBgnliito the hairpin on the la p 


AVID Coulthard’s 
World Champion- 
ship prospects sus- 
tained a potentially 
crippling broadside In the 
French Grand Prix here at file 
Circuit de Nevers yesterday 
when a succession of technical 

wtlDe rpfli pntng Wii 

McLaren-Mercedes relegated 
Mm f rom yrh&t might have 
been a strong second place to a 
distant sixth at the rad. 

The race saw Michael Schu- 
macher and Eddie Irvine post 
Ferrari’s first one-two since 
Alain Prost and Nigel Mansell 
dominated the podium in the 
1990 S panish Grand Prix at 
Jerez. 

Coulthard. who had hoped 
to kick-start his faltering 
championship campaign with 
a win, ran fourth lintfi his 


Urst pit stop cm lap .22 whoa 
there was a major problem 
with refuelling rig which 
meant he resumed off the 
pare. 

Three more similarly frus- 
trating stops on laps 55, 56 
and 63 of the 71-lap race 
dropped him to eighth. Yet be 
retook sixth from Jean Ale- 
si’s Sauher on his final lap to 
ffrim the final point of the 
day, following his team-mate 
Mflca Hakkinen’s third, Jac- 
qnes Villene live’s fourth for 
Williams and Alexander 
Wurz's fifth for Benetton- 

"It was real Keystone Cops 
stuff/’ said an angry Coulth- 
ard a fte rwards. “I believe 
that I drove hard to get past 
Irvine and I was in second 
place when I made my first 
I stop, and that’s where I 


should have finished. The 
reason I didn’t finish second 
is not because of something 
I’ve done but because of a 
problem with the far- 

*1 overtook' Eddie for second 
place on the lap the team 
raTUrf me in, and I Just pre- 
sumed they knew rd passed 
Mm Thfl strategy had been to 
put a lot of fuel to at that first 

stop so I could go longer on the 

second stint in order to pass 

Mm which I already had. 

M So I thought I was taking 
on more fheL at the first stop 
hut I had the refuelling prob- 
lem. So that cock-up meant 
that 1 went back i nto t he race 
in a distant fourth place. 
Than I bad three more stops 
because we couldn't get fuel 
i Titn the car, so every time I 
hart a bad stop it put me lnthe 
wrong place m traffic." 

Elsewhere the race did not 
pass without controversy as 
the initial start was aborted 
| after Jos Verstappen, making 






the position 
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1 Mlntfl r-*- c *~° rl 134MSJ2B 

(average speed l90Ji83kph) 

2 EddtolrvfcK (GB) Ferrari — +1&575; 

3 Wa HaMdnen (Fin) McLaren — - 19.747 

4 Jaequee Venenve (Can) Williams — 66965 

5 Aleondwr Were (Aut) Benetton .... — 1 lap 1 

S DavM CouHfwd (GB) McLaren /...... — .-...J lap 

7 Jean JUeal (Fr) Sauber Hap 

8 Johnny Herbert (GB) Sauber — 1 lap 

0 CUancario F W c h eHa (It) Benetton - 1 lap 

10 Rubens Dertrheln (Br) Stewart 2 laps 

1 1 OMw Panla (Fr) Prost .2 lap* . 

12 Joe Verstappen (Netti) Stewart 2 laps 

13 Iflka Silo (Rn) Arrows ,w 2 laps 

14 P edr o Dhrfz (Br) Arrows — — 2 laps 

16 Metro-Herald Frentzen (Ger) Williams .... - 3 (aps 

16 Raff Schumacher (Ger) Jordan — .. — -.. 3 hips 

DM net finish (not classified}: 17 8 Nafcand (japan) Minardi 65 
laps completed; 18 T Tafcagi (Japan) Tyrrell 60; 16 J TraM 04 
Prost 55; 20 E Tliero (Arg) Minardi 41; 21 O KI (GB) Jordan 19; 
22 R Roeeet (Br) Tyrrell 16. '-.G v. 

Fastest tap: Coulthard 1:17.523 (average 'speed 197960kph). 
Drivers' championship standings (after eight rounds); 1 Hakklnen 
50pts; 2 M Schumacher 44; 3 Coulthard 30; 4 Irvine 25; 5 Wurz 14; 6 
Fiskshella 13; 7 Vllleneuve 11; 8 Frentzen' 8; 9 Barrichello 4; 10=.' 
AJesl. Salo 3; 12= Herbert Dfnlz. Magnussen 1. 

Con s tr u ct o rs’ champions*] ipi 1 McLaren 80; 2 Ferrari 88; 3 Benat-.' 
ton 28; 4 Williams 19; 5 Stewart 5; 6= Sauber, Arrows 4. 
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1 Dentist's sugary used by 

motorists? (7,7) 

9 Despoiled icon is restored to 
a city of Cyprus (7) 

10 Musician having ear most 
developed (7) 

11 GW from the States taking the 
morning off (5) 

12 A Cst of those whose late (5-4) 

13 They go horn equator to 
poles in ever decreasing 
circles (9) 

14 Cast worth putting into new 
production (5) 

18 Main meal without a starter? 

It won’t please this man (5) 

17 Unearned Income? (6,3) 

20 At which to drink and eat? 
(3.6) 

22 Deal with someone with a 
complaint (5) 

23 Shades of Parte! (7) 

24 New copper meeting old 
copper Is cut (7) 

25 Station hold up for visitor 
from Peru (10,4) 


I 


S£K®*«N last 
disappeared to be 




Down 


1 Forming an impression of a 

person with convictions (14) 

wniuaiu of pRccafxjzzu! 21 , 30 s 

pis week's winners of a Cotta 
&jgtsh Dictionary are David Simeon 
w London, 8W15, Mr, M. D. Peace of 

of Whral. Merseyside. Vi Corrln of 
M^tef«W? n ,and P. D.H.Wdd* of 
LondoaSE23. 

Please allow 28 days for defivery 
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Britain 




















